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OU secure fit, style and 3 

beauty in your outer 
garments. Why expect 
they will look well worn 
over a corset not suited to 
your figure ? 








WEARING A PAIR 


= 
DEVOTEDIO4 | 4 i See 
} Ait? Sa MORE THAN ALL THE 
THE IN IERESTS % eee Ni, Sie Suge = TALK WE COULD Give. 
OF AM ERICAN : -/- Ro Ye" be A Corset to Fit You ; 
i Sis. Si Gatte : . Made t Made to } 
ICA OOL y ay rs abe : measles $1.00 resented x 
& *¢ i ; a << eed Sy 


In Drab and White, and 


Sizes from 18 to 30. Extra 
Sizes, $1.50 Each. 
Has Venus Back, French | 


ys N 8 olopD oLL 
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or me ’ 


gored hip. For a shapely, 
tefined figure, wear a cor- 
set suited to your build, 


dL @S SRR Se 8 


J.C.C. Corset 


ate the kind which mould 
to your figure and help it. ; 
If your local dealer won’t 
procure a pair for you, or- 
der direct from us. 


State your waist measure, bust 
measure, and hip measure, and 


whether you want white or drab. yy 
Inclose P. O. money order jor 


8 
io 


1 Foto | 


eS 5 





: Ee $1.00 or $1.50. 
x JACKSON CORSET COMPANY, SOLE MAKERS, JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
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The Burrows Brothers Company 


« The Finest Bookstore in the World. 


Do You Want the Best? 


If so, you must get Day’s. 





DAY’S 
Complete 

\ Shorthand 

Manual 


Columbian 
Revised 
Edition. 






$1.00 


Only. 


Reduced March 1, 1900, from $1.50, 
owing to great increase in sales during 
past year. Sent on approval for ten 
days on receipt of price. 


Revised, Enlarged and Entirely 
Re-written by the Author, 
Prof. Alfred Day. 


Extracts from a Few of Many Letters 
of Commendation Received. 


Your manual was recommended for 
- adoption after we had examined every 
book published. 
L. M. THORNBURGH, 
Prin. CommmerciaL HicH Scnoot, 
Patterson, N. J. 








Du Bats, Pa., March 2, 1899. 
We have yet to find a shorthand 
manual that comes any where near up 
to Day’s Columbian Edition in practical 
effectiveness. While we do not advocate 
“three months’ stenographers,” several 
of our students who are using this book 
have reached 125 words per minute and 
taken good office positions after three 
months with us. 
. We have used the book three years 
and it has given perfect satisfaction. 
Yours very or, 
G. W. THOM, 
Prin. Du Bois Bustngss CoLiEceE. 





A piece of up-to-date perfection. * * * 
Nothing in its realm can answer the 
purpose so well. 


MISS A. MAMIE STEARNE, 

Palestine, Texas. 

Incomparably the Best Book 
Made from which to learn 


or teach Shorthand. 











Special Prize Offers 


For Sales of Day’s Shorthand Manual 
from April 1, 1900 to Jan. 1, 1901. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
YOU MUST GET DAY’S. 


To be awarded February 1, 1901, or 
before, to the Shorthand College (or 
Teacher) purchasing For Cash the lar- 
gest number of Day’s Complete Short- 
hand Manual during 1900. 








Each Shorthand College competing} }| 


will be required to state in writing that 
all copies purchased are for its own use 
(by sale or gift to its own pupils, accord- 


ing to its custom) and not for sale to any 


bookseller. 


50 Prizes in all, as follows: 


ONE First Prize, 50 copies Day’s Complete 
Shorthand Manual, value............ $ 50.00 


TWO Second Prizes, each 25 copies Day’s 
Complete Shorthand Manual, value.. 50.00 


TWO Third Prizes, each 20 copies Day’s 
Complete Shorthand Manual, value.. 40.00 


FIVE Fourth Prizes. each 15 copies Day’s - 
Complete Shorthand Manual, value.. 75.00 


TEN Fifth Prizes, each 10 copies Day’s 
Complete Shorthand Manual, value.. 100.00 


THIRTY Sixth Prizes, each 5 copies Day’s 
Complete Shorthand Manual, value.. 150.00 


$465.00 


Only One Prize to any One 
School. 


No prize awarded to any school not en- 
gaging to use the Day’s Complete Short- 
hand Manual duting the year i901, nor 
to any school which shall not have pur- 
chased at least 25 copies during 1900. 

Please note reduction in price from 
$1.50 to only $1.00. This was made 
possible by large increase in sales, and 
should in turn prove a great stimulus to 
future business. Sales of 


Day’s Shorthand Dictionary 
increased over ten fold when its price 
was reduced from $2.00 to $1.00 some 
two years ago. 

Send for Circulars of Manual and of 
_ Dictionary. 











By Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D. 


3 > 
WORDS CORRECTLY SPOKEN. 
Retail price, 1g cents. Bound in extra cloth 
stamped in black and gold, printed with. red 
line borders, very wittily tten, and a work 
valuable to all who would speak their mother 

tongue with accuracy. 
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s Send for Our Catalogue. » 





Actual Size 
344 x 6% in. 


Reduced Fac Simile of the Book. wt 


DAY’S 


Practical and Comprehensive 


Shorthand Dictionary 


of the English Language. 


Containing all the common words with their 
} correct spelling, syllabication, pronunciation, 
4i}] definition and shorthand outline. 
® @ ® 

} With an appendix containing the Names of 
Hii the States and Territories and their Capitals; 
ii] Rules for Spelling, Capitalization and Punctu- 
}/ ation ; Common Abbreviations ; Foreign Phrases 
yi] and Commercial Terms. 
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aif A veritable Marvel of Con- 
i Intellectually, densation and Accuracy, re- 
quiring over four years of time and many thou- 


sands of dollars in its preparation. 


“Vi Mechanically, A piece of Book-Jewelry. 


By PROF. ALFRED DAY, Author of ‘‘Complete Shorthand Manual,” “Aid to 
Graham,” ‘‘Shorthand Copy-book,” ‘‘The New American Shorthand.”’ Teacher 
and Reporter of Thirty Years’ Experience. 


Price Formerly $2.00 Permanently Reduced to Half Price 
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iors $3-00-) $1.00 net, in Cloth, $1.50 net, in Moroceo, 


Sent on Approval. 
Give References. On account of great success of temporary reduction. 


1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 




















1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1COL 1001 1001 

1001 6 6 1001 

1001 © Oo 1001 

1001 : * 1001 

1001 6 3 1001 

1001 6 9 1001 

1001 © — 1.0 01———1 0.01 @ 1001 

1001 REVISED EDITIONS 1001 
® ® ® © @® @®- 8 86 8 & 4001 

ae Price, 50 cents per Volume. 

1001 Eleven Volumes as follows: 1001 

1001 U. S. History, ren Botany, ord 1001 

: qreerees? ie Pandsliay sui H giene, Revised 

1001 = Arithmetic, Revised Reading and Orthography, Revised 1001 
Theory and Practice Teaching, Revised _ Natural Philosophy, Revised 

1001 Test Examples Arithmetic, New 1001 
® B ® ® & g ® ® & ® ca 

1001 As every teacher knows the inestimable value of these handy 1001 

' books, we will not dilate on their merits except to mention the interest- 

1001 ing fact that over 25,000 volumes have already been sold. 1001 

Price, Bound in Cloth, each 50 Cents. 
1001 Bes six assorted TO seen $250, post pel. ? 1001 
1001 SES SSN Sas or clave ‘tac shiag’ pont t08t. 1001 


1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 
1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 1001 





Send for Our Catalogue of Miscel- 
laneous Books if you need for —— 
own or your school library. rs 
has been repeatedly called ‘‘The Fin- 
est Book-Store in the World,’’ and it 
is one of the largest. Our prices are 
right too. 
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THE BURROWS BROTHERS Co. 
THE NEW ENGLAND BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


PUBLISHERS. 


“STATIONERS. | ‘ 
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With Order to 


Unabridged, large type, paper covers, sent 
postpaid at prices affixed. No discount ex- 
pase We supply any book pub- 

nt wanted in every neighbor- 
hood. Catalogue, about 300 pages, 6c. Month- 
ly Book Worm, 25c a year; sample free. 


cept to 
lished. 


Addison. Cato; a Tragedy. 5c. 
aia Roge ye . eS 
—*Sir r de Coverly. ‘ 
—*Essays and Tales, 10c. 
Adams, John Quincy. On Lafayette. 3c. 

—Jubilee of the Constitution. 3c. ¥e 
* Anacreon. 


Aesop’s Fables, complete, Illus. 
Aesop, Aeschylus, Alfieri, 
jae stoto, pr on Biographies al 
for 
Alcott, Louise M. Flower Fables. 10c. 
a Mark. Favorite Poems, 3c. 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 12c. 
—Sinbad, the 


sailor, 3c. 
—Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, 3c. 
Alden’s Cyclopedia of Natural History 


nearly 1,000 pages, 1,000 illustrations, 40c, 


Am. Humorists, Artemus Ward. 8c. 
—Mark twaiu and Bret Hart, 5c. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 8c. 
—Washington Irving 

—James Russeli Lowell, “be. 

Anacreon, Poems of, 3c. 


Ancient Classics for 
Readers—Each 10 Cents. 


Caesar. Anthony Trollope. 
Herodotus. Geo. C. Swayne. 
Aeschylus. Bishop of Columbo. 
Plato. C. W. Collins. 

Juvenal. Edward Walford. 
Tacitus. W. B. Donne. 

Pliny. Church and Brodribb, 
Aristophanes, W. L. Cullins. 
Greek Antholo, Lord Neaves, 
Euripides. W. B. Donna, 

Livy. W.L. Collins, 
Ovid. Rev. A. Church, 
Thucydides. W. L. Collins. 
Lucian, W. L. Collins. 

Plautus & Terence. Collins. 
Lucretius. W.H. Mallock. 
Pindar. Rev. F. D. Morice. 
Hesiod and Theognis. J. Davis. 


Andersen’s Select Fairy Tales, 3c. 
—Fairy Tales, ag 
—Favorite Poems, 3c. 
“Aristotle. The Poetics, 10¢. 
a and Lord Bacon. 


8c. 
*Ascham Roger. The Schoolmaster, 10c. 
Arnold, Edwin. Favorite Poems, 3c. 
—The Light of Asia, 10c. 
Arnold, Mathew. Sohrab and Rustum, 3c. 
—Lecture on Emerson, 3c. 
—Lecture on Numbers, 3c. 
—Marcus Aurelius, 5c’ 
Arthur, T. 8S. Ten Nights in a Bar| Bea’ 


Room 4 

Aurelius, Marcus, the Emperor, Thoughts 
of, > 

Aytoun. Lays of Scottish Cavaliers, 3c. 

Bacon’s Essays, with Notes by Deavy, 7 
Parts, each 8c., complete 15c. 
—*Wisdom of the Ancients, 10c. 
—*Advancement of Learning, 10¢e. 

Baillie, Joanna, Favorite Poems, 3c. 

Baker. Cast Up by the 7 12¢, 

Fe egg om in robe, Baul 

Balzac, filte. Beaumarchais, 

Beck ord Be Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Beranger, Poot and Borrow. Biog- 


Mrs. Favorite Poems, 3c. 

H. Favorite Poems, "Be. 

» Joel. Hasty Pudding, etc., 3c. 
A Window in Thrums, 8c. 

Licht Idylls, ~ 

Lady Nicotine, 8c 

a Man's Single, 8c. 

Beckford’s Vathek, 10c. 

Beecher’s Industry’: and Idleness, 3c, 

—Popular Amusements, 3c. 

—Twelve Causes = Dishonesty, 3c. 

—Six Warnings, 

—The Portrait Galery, 8 

—Gamblers and Gam! jing, 3c 

—The Strange Woman, 3c. 

—*The Seven Lectures, lie. 

Besunt and Rice. All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men, 12c. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, 8c. 

—Domsie and a Lad o’ Parts, "8e. 

—A Doctor of the Old School, = 

Black Beauty. Anna Sewell, 

Black, Wm. Princess of ‘hale, Judith 
Shakespeare, and others, each 12c. 

Blackmore’s ‘Lorna ‘Doone, and other 
Novels, each 12c. 
Bloomfield, Robt, Favorite Poems, 3c. 
*Boceacio. Tales from Decameron, 10c. 
James Boswell, John Bunyan, Thomas 
Caryle. Biographies, all for 3c. 
Bremer, Frederika. Midnight _ - 
Bright, John, On the Love of Boo 
Bronte, Jane Eyre. Shirley, The ’Pro- 
fessor, each 12c, 

Brown, Rab and his friends, 3c. 

oor Robt. — Piper of Hamelin 
and Other Poems, 3c. 

—Select Poems, 10c. 

—*Saul and Other Poems, 12c. 

wowsias, Mrs, Lady Geraldine’s Court- 


hi 

_ eBelected Poems, 12c. 

a Cong gga ‘The Ages, etc., 3c. 
r! 

“Tliad, bks 1. 6, oS, 24, 15¢e. 

Bul wer. Last Days of Pompeii, 12c. 












- NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 1 


Popular Classics---Classic Fiction 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER nsas's tention,’ we ofr ts accent tee nieramptly, into. the 
TO TEACHERS. 


marked *, during the month of September, 1900, only, not less than 
50c. net. and send postpaid at a discount of 30 per cent; order 
of $3.00 or more, net, 40 per cent discount. Every teacher 


English|Campbell, 


* Biographies Cattle, Bisons, Buffalos, etc. 


8c.|De Isle. The Marseillaise, ete. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ Ss Progress, 8c, 

—Biography of, 3c. 

Burke, 
10¢. 


—*On American Taxation, 12c. 

—*On Fresent Meg 10c, 

—*On Conciliation, 12c, 

Burns. Cotters Gcods ge ete, 3c. 
1|\—*To a Mountain Daisy, ete., 12c. 


Biographies, all for 3c. 


phies, all for 3c 
*Butler, Bishop. Human eas, 10c, 
,|*Burroughs, Sharp Eyes, l5c. 
—*A Bunch of Herbs, 15c. 
—*Birds and Bees, 15¢. 
Byron. Mazeppa, etc., 3c, 
—Child. Harold, 6c. 


Dante, 3c. 

Cameoens, Chateaubriand, Clarendon 
Cornille. Biographies, all for 3c. 
Gertrude of Wyoming, 3c. 
—The Pleasures of Ho 


the Republic, 5c. 
Carey, Henry. Sally in Our Alley, etc., 3c. 
Carlyle, Thos. Essay on Goethe, 5c. 
—Hero as Poet, 3c. 

—Hero as Priest, 3c. 

—Hero as Pro het, 3c. 

—Hero as Div nity, 3c. 

—Hero as Man of Letters, 3c, 

—On Robert Burns, 6c. 

—Sketch of, by Augustine Birrell, 3c, 
—Heroes and Hero Worship, 10ce. e 
—Sartor Resartus, 10c. 

Carroll. Alice in’ Wonderland, 8c. 
—Through the Looking Glass, Be, 


Swallows and Woodpeckers. 
Blackbirds, 

Doves. 

Crows. 

se Birds and Kingfishers. 


The Rhinoceros ; Rats 
Several Funny Fellows. 
Ants. 


Bees, , 

Sweet Singers. 

Parrots. 

Our Dickie. 

Squirrels and Bats, 
Beavers. 


Deer. 

Bears and Seals. 
Antelopes. 

Spiders. 

— and Termites, 


Locusts and Mosquitoes. 
Beetles. 
Butterflies, 


Cervantes, Don Quixote, 12c. 
Chaucer's’ Prologue to Canterbury Tales, 
with Notes, 8c. 

—The Kn ht’s Tales, Notes, 5c. 

—The Clerk’s Tale, Notes, 3c. 

Cener, Coleridge, Cobbett, Cooper, 
eo. Wm. Curtis. Biogra hies, all for 8c. 
Choice emorions for Read ag and Speak- 
ing, 1 rts, each 3c., all 15c 

“Cicero. Old Age and Friendship, 10c. 
Coleridge. The Ancient Mariner, etc., 3c. 
Confucius and Mencius, with Sel ected 
Translations, by Dr. Legge, 3c. 

Cooper’s Spy, Deerslayer, Pathfinder, 
rairie, Last of Mohicans, 


—Red Rover. Pilot, Water Witch, Two 
Admirals, hy tna and . Wing. Other 
Novels, each 1 

Cottin, Madame *Tilizabeth, or the Exiles 
of Sib eria, 8c. 

Cowper. John Gilpin’s Ride, etc., 3c. 
—Table Talk, 8c. 

—The Task, 5c. 

Creasy, Sir Edw. Battle of Marathon, 5c. 
—-Battle of Saratoga, 3c. 

—Battle of Waterloo, 3c. 

Cummins. The Lamplighter, 12c. 
Curtis,Geo.Wm. Castles in Spain, 3c. 

— Prue and I, 10e. 

Cutter, G. W. Song of Steam, 3c. 
Dana, R. H. The Buccaneers, 3e. 

—Two Years Before the Mast, 12c., 
Declaration of Independence and U. 8. 
Constitution, 3c. 

De Foe. Robinson Crusoe, 12c, 


se aoe mrt 
mplete, 3c. 
De Quincey, Thos. 
—An Opium Eater, 10c. 
—*Murder as a Fine Art and English Mail 


The Celestial,  Gemnial 


On Conversation, 3c. 
0c. 


. . 
—*Joan of Arc, 12¢. 

—*Flight ofa ‘Tartar Tribe, 12c, 
Dickens, Christmas Corol, 5c, 
—The Chimes, 5c. 

—Cricket on the Hearth, 5c. 
—Novels, each 12¢, 

—Child’s History of England, 10c. 
Dobell, Sidney. Favorite Poems, 8c, 


y 
On the Sublime and Beautified, 


Robert Burns, Lord By ron, Jakob Cats. 


Robert Burton, Bishop’ ‘Butler, Calderon,|—Addresses, 8c, 
Campbell, Catullus, Cervantes. Biogra- 


—Prisoner of Chillon and Prophecy of —Novels, Adam Bede, 


, 6C. 
Campfire Songs for t e Grand Army of 


Cecil’s Natural History—Each 3ce.|Ewing, Mrs. 


Doyle, Micah Clarke, 
pany, each 12c. 

Dumas, ‘Three Musketeers, 12c, 

—Twenty Years After, 12c. 

—Monte Cristo, 24c, 

Drummond, Prof. Pax. Vobiscum, 3c, 

—Greatest Thing in the World, 3c. 

—Greatest Need of the World, "Be. 

—Religion and Law, 3c. 

—First, a Talk with’ Boys, 3c, 
~—Tropical Africa, 15c. 


*Dryden, Alexander’s Feast, 
—*Palamon and Arcite, 15c. 
—*Poems, 10c. 
—*On Satire and Epic Poetry, 10c. 
Ebers. The Egyptian Princess, 12c. 
—Uarda, 12c. 
Eliot, Geo. How Lisa Loved the King, 3c. 
Silas Marner, 
Romola, etc., each 12c, 
ee Murad, the Unlucky, etc., 


Emerson’s Essays—Each 3c. 


On Art. Uses of Great Men.| 
Experience. Heroism. 

The Poet, Prudence. 

Character. History, 5 cents, 
Love. Shakespeare. 
Friendship, Montaigne. 
Manners, Goethe. 

Nature, Plato. 

Politics. Selected Poems, 


—Essays. First Séries, 10c, 
—Representative Men, 8c. 

—*American Scholar, ‘Le. 

—*Fortunes of the Republic, 15c, 
Epictetus. Discourses of, 10c. 
*Euripides. = Alcestis, 12c, 

he Brownies, 8c, 
—Jackanapes a Other Stories, 12c, 
Farrar, Dean. Burning of Rome, _ 
*Fenelon. The Existence of God, 
Fitzgerald’s Race. ged = the ‘Rubalyat 
of Omar Khayya ete, 
Fothergill. The First Viol n, 13c, 

Fouque, Baron, Undine, 7c. 

—*Sintram, ete., 10c. 

Franklin, Benj. Autobiography, 10c. 
—Poor Richard’s Sayings, 3c. 

Froude, James Anthony. Education, 3c. 
Gaskell, Cranford, 10c. 


The White Com- 


—Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 10c/*Inchbald. Nature and Art, 10. 
12c, 


ought to own most of these—marvelously great literary riches for little money. 


-Favorite Poems, 2c. 
Hughes’ The Manliness of ee 10c, 
—Tom Brown’s School Days, 8¢ 
—Tom Brown at Oxford, 12c. 
Hugo, Victor. Les Miserables, 36c, 
—Ninety-Three, 12c. 

—Hunchback of Notre Dame, 12c. 
—Toilers of the Sea, 12c, 
—— The Distinctive Idea in Educa-|- 


Hunt, * Teigh, Favorite Poems, 8c. 
Huxley. Evidences of Evolution, 3c 


Ingelow. Songs of Seven, Divided, ete., 3c, 

Irving. Rip Van Wrinkle, 3c. 

—Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 3e. 

i—The Spectre Bridegroom, be. 

—Days in the Alhambra, 8c 

—Legends of the Alhambra, 5e, 

—Sketch Book. 10c. 

—The Alhambra, 12c. 

—See American Humorists, 

—Bracebridge Hall, 10c. 

—Life of og 10c, 

—Crayon Papers, 10c. 

Jerome. Diary ofa Pilgrimage, 8c, 

—Idle Thoughts ot An Idle Fellow, 8c. 

Stage Land, 8c. 

|—Thyee Men Ay a Boat, 8c. 

Johnson, Samuel. Rassel as, 

—*Lives of Milton, Waller arid jowley, 10c, 

—*Other Lives, 6 vols., each 1 

Johnson, Ben. Discoveries a =e Upon 

Men and Matter, 10c. 

Juvenile Gems of Prose, Poetry and Pic- 

ture, 4 Parts, each 3c. 

Keats, John. Favorite —— 3c, 

—Eve of St. Agnes, etc., 3c 

—*Endymion and Other Poems, 10c. 

*Keble. The Christian Year, l0c. 

Kempis, Thos.’a. Imitation of Christ, 10c. 

Kennedy, Horshoe Robinson, 12c. 

Kingsley, Chas. Hypatia, 12c. 

— Westward ay 12c. 

—Water Babies, 8c. 

Kipling. Wee e Wille Winkie, 3c. 

—Mine Own People, 8c. 

—Plain Tales from the Hills, 8c 

—American Not 

“The Light that (Balled, 8c. 

—In Black and White, 8c. 

—Phantom Rickshaw, 8c. 

*Knowles. Hunchback and Love Chase, 
10¢. 


Lamartine. Folr D’Aliza, doc. 








Geikie’s Entering on Life; a Book for 

Young Men, 15c. 

Gladstone’s The Impregnable Rock of 

Holy Scripture, 15c. 

Goethe. Herman and Dorothea, 7c. 

—Faust, 12c. 

—*Sorrows of Werter. 

Goldsmith. The Seated Village and 

the Traveller, 13c. 

—Vicar of Wakefield, 10e. 
—*She Stoops to Conquer and the Good 

Natured Man, 10c. 

*Gordon-Duff. ‘The Amber Witch, 10c. 

Gray. Elegy ina Church Yard, ete.- 8c. 

Green’s Larger History of the English 
People, 4 vol., complete, 50c. 

Grimm’s Fairy “Tales, 12c 2c. 

—Popular Tales, 12c. 

—Household Stories, 12c. 

*Hakluyt. Voyager's = 10c, 

—*Northwest Passage, 1 


Halevy. Abbe Countantin, 8e. 

Haliburton, Sam Slick, the Clock- 
maker, 10c. 

Harraden. An Idyll of London, 8c, 


—Ships that Pass in the Night, 8c. 
Harte, Bret. See'Am., Humorists. 
Hawthorne. A bape Book, 10c. 
—Scarlet Letter, 8c 


—The Golden Fleece, 5c. 


Highways of Literature. 
General, 3c. 

—Of Biography and eee oo 
—Fiction, 3c. Poetry, 3c. 
—The Drama, 3c, Oratory,3c, «+ 
—Mental Philosophy, 3e. 

—*Complete, 10c. 

Holmes, 0. W. The One-Hoss-Shay, etc. 3c. 
See American Humorists. 

—Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 10c. 
—*Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill, 


lie. 
Hood, Thos. Bridge of Sighs, Song of the 








—Novels, per Volume, 12c. 


Send Cash 


Dodd. Normandy Pictures, 3c. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 








Shirt, etc., 3c, 


445 Pearl St., New York. P.0. Box 1227. 


—See American Humorists. 


—*Democracy, etc., 15c, 


—Snow Image ana Little Daffydown- *Luther. 
dilly, 3c. *Lyttleton, 
Macaulay. 


Of ‘Books in|—The Reward of Persistance, 3c. 
—One Unwavering Aim. 3c. 
—Sowing and Reaping, 3c. 
—Work and Wait, 3c. 

—Rich Without Money, 8e, 

—A Man es an Idea, 3c. 

—Self Help, 
3c. |*Marlow. 
*Memory Quotations, 120, 
Milton’s Paradise 


—Comus, 


—Paradise Lost, complete, 10c. 


Lamb, Essays from Elia, 3 

—Essays of Elia aarat Berles Complete, 10c. 

—Last Essays of Elia, 1 
—tTales from A of Ra Parts each,10c. 

*Landor, Gebir, and Count Julian, 10c. 

*Latimer. Sermons on the Card, 10c. 

*Lessing. Nathan the Wise, l0c. 

Lincoln’s Debate with penaiess and War 
Time Speeches and Papers, 3c. 

Locke on the Understanding, 10c. 

—*On Civil Government, 10c. 

Longfellow. Evangeline, 5c 

— Hiawatha, 10c, 

—*Courtship of Miles Standish, pa 
—*Building of the Ship, etc., 
—*Paul Revere’s Ride, etc., be. 

—*Tales of Wayside Inn, 42c. 

Lowell. Vision of Sir Launfal, 3c. 

—Fable for Critics, 8c. 

—Early Poems, 8c. 


—*Under the Old Elm, lic. 
—*Books and Libraries, 15c. 


—Bigelow Papers, 8c. 

Lubbock, Sir John. 

Life, 10c. 

—Pleasures of Reading and 
3c 


Books, 5 

Table Talk, 10c. 
Dialogues of the dead, 10c. 
Essay on Milton, 5c. 


Best 100 


bée. of Malta, 12c. 


With Notes, 6c. 


Lycidas, Il Penseroso, with 


Notes, 6c. 


St. Pierre. 
Schiller. 
Schreiner, 


Scott. 


The Pleasures of|*ge} ldon, John. 
Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty, 8c. 


10c. 
*Sidney, Sir Ph. 
*Smith, Sidney. Peter Plimley Letters, 10c. 
*Sophocles Antigone, 12c. 
Lost. Books 1 and 2,/Soudan History and Adventure; Chinese 


—*Areopagitica, 10c. 
- *EKarlier Poems, 10c, 
*Paradise Regained, 10c. 
Mitchell, (Ik Marvel). Dreams of Boy- 
hood, 3c. 
—Dream Life, 8c. 
—Reveries of a Bachelor, 8c. 
Moore. Lalla Rookh, 10c. 
~The Fire W orshippers, 8e, 
*Moore, Sir Thomas, U topia, 10c, 
*Morris. Life and Death of Jason, 12c. 
*Motley’s. Peter the Great, 24c. 
Muhlbach. Goethe and Sc hiller ~y' 
Mulock. Adventures of a Brownie . 
— John Halifax, Gentleman, 12c. 
*Park, Mungo. Travels in Africa, 20e. 
“Parry. Third Voyage of Discove ry, 10¢, 
*Patmore. Victories as here, le. 
—*Angel in the House, 10c. 
Phillips, Wendell, The eat Arts, 3c, 
—Daniel O’Connell, 3c. 

*Plato, Crito and Phaedo, 10c. 
Plutarch’s Lives. Demosthenes, 3c. ; 
5c.; Caesar, 6c.; Alexander, 7c. 
Poe, E. A. The 1 Raven, The Bells, etc., 3c. 

—Poems Complete, 8c, 

—Descent into Maelstrom, Se, 

—Gold Bug and Assignation, 5e, 
—Murder in Rue Morgue, 5c, 

Pope, Essay on Man, 5c, 

—On Criticism, 3c. 

— Rape of the Lock, 3c 

—*Homer’s Thind (bis, 1, 2, 22, 24), 15c, 
—*Earlier Poems, 10c. 

Porter. The Scottish Chiefs, 12c, 
—Thaddeus of Warsaw, 1X 

Prescott, W. H. Siege of Granada, 3c. 
—The Inquisition, 8e. 

Pryde. See Highways ot Literature 
——: Sir Walter. Discovery of Guiana, 


; Cicero, 


Rawilnson, Babylon, the Great City, 3c, 
Reade, Cloister and Hearth, 12c, 
—Other Novels, each 12c. 
—— Sir Joshua. 
Art, 10c. 
Richardson, Prof. Chas, F. 
sading ; Reading Habit ; 
to Read, Be. 
—The Best Time to Read ; 
Read ; Remembering, 3c 
—Cultivation of Taste, Poetry, 3c, 
—The Use of Translations ; How to Read 
Periodicals ; Reading Aloud, and Read- 
ing Clubs, 3c 
The Use ork Public 1 es The True 
Service of Reading, 3c 
—The Choice of Books, ceamtitn, 12¢, 
Roche. Children of the Abbey, 12c. 
Ruskin’s. Crown of W iid Olive, 10c, 
—Sesame and Lilies, 10 
—Ethics of the Dust, 10e. 
—Queen of the Air, 10c. 
—*King of the Golden Riv er, 12c, 
—Mornings in Fl rence, 10c, 
—St. Mark’s Rest, 10c 
Paul and Virginia, 8c. 
Song of the Bell, etc., 3c, 
Dreams, 8c. 
—Story ofan African Farm, 8c. 
The Lady of the Lake, 10c. 
—Marmion, 10c., 
—La of the Last Minstrel, 5c, 


Seven Discourses 


The Motive of 
What Books 


How Much to 


~—-Bride of Lamermoor, 8c. 
—Castle Dangerous, 8c. 


--A Legend of Montrose, 8c, 


~The Talisman, 8c, 


~The Betrothed, 8e. 

—Ivanhoe and ‘Other Novels, each ‘12c, 

Scott, Michael. Tom Cringle’ 8 Log, 12, 
Table Talk, 10c . 


Shakespeare. 


Plays complete, without notes, each, 7¢.; 


—Great Carbuncle, 3c. —On Samuel Johnson, ac. titles wens with notes 10c. 

—Great Stone Face, 3c. rd Bacon, 10c, All’s Well *Merch’t of Venice. 
—Blithedale Romance, 8c. —Warren Hastings, 10c. Antony and Cleo- Merry Wives 

—House of Seven Gables, 8c, —William Pitt, 6c. patra. Midsummer Night's 
—Mosses from an Old "Manse, 2 parts,|—On History, be. As You Like It, Dream. 

each, 10c —Frederick the Great, 7c. *Caesar. Much Ado, 
—Grand father’s Chair, 8c. —Earl of Chatham, 7c. Coriolanus, Othello, 
.|—Tanglewood Tales, 8c. —Addison, 7c. Comedy of Errors, Pericles, 

—Twice Told Tales, 8c. —Lays of Ancient Rome, a Cc mbeiine. Richard IT. 
*Hayne’s Speech (see Webster), 12c. —Virginia, Ivry, Armda, etc., amlet. Richard IIT. 
Headley, J. T., Life of Washington, 5c. —*Burleigh, Hampden and Waipote, 10e, ene V. Romeo and Juliet. 
—Life of Gen. Francis Marion, Macdonald. Donal Grant, 12c. Henry VIII. Taming of Shrew. 
—Life of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, 5c. *Mackenzie. Man of Feeling, 10c, King John, Tempest. 
—Life of Gen. Israel Putnam, 3c. Maclaren, Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,| King Lear. Troilus & Cressida. 
—Life of Gen. Stark, 3c. 8c. Love’s Labor Lost. Twelfth Night. 
—Life of Gen. Anthony Wayne, 3c. *Mandeville. Voyages and Travels, 10c. |*Macbeth. Two Gentlemen of 
—Life of John Paul Jones, 3c. *Marco Polo. Voyages and Travels, 10c.;|Measure for Measure. Verona, 

*Helps. Friends in Council, 10c. Marden, O. 8., author of Pushing to the/Winter’s Tale. 
Hemans, Mrs. Favorite Poems, 3c. Front ; Boys with No Chance. 3c. *Shakespeare, Speaker, 12c, 
Herbert. The Temple, 10c. —On Time ; Triumph of Promptness, 3c. |Sheldon. In His Steps; What Would 
*Herodotus. Egypt and Scythia, 10c. —Tact, or Common Sense, 3c. Jesus Do, 8c. 


Shelly. The Sensitive Plant, etc., 3c, 


-*Sky Lark and Adonais, 12c, 
~*Banquet of Plato, etc., 10c. 


—*Prometheus U nbound, etc., le. 
*Sheridan, 


Rivals and School for Sc: andal, 


Defense of Poesie, 10c. 


Gordon, Dr. Junker, H. M. Stanley and 
Emin Pasha (issued in eloth for $2.00), 
complete, 20c. 





Soythey, 


The Inchcape Rock, etc., 3e, 


Mention 
Norma. Insrrucror. 
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OFFER 


Volumes, Bound in Rich Silk Cloth and Stamped in Gold is $30.00. 


OUR PRICE ternal instructors ONLY $16 00 
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Payable $6.00 WITH ORDER. 
$10.00 additional in any of following ways. 


CASH. In cash at any time within six months. 

TWENTY SUBSCRIPTIONS. By securing twenty three-year 
subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR at any time within six months 
and remitting $1.00 for each. 


O 


-~w. 
wr 


A Magnificent Work. 


Completely Revised to 1900. 

12 Large Volumes. 9,684 Pages. 

19,368 Columns. 96 Colored Maps. 

Over Fifteen Million Words. 

Weighs 40 Pounds. 

Sells Regularly For $30.00. 

Is Elegantly Bound in. Silk Cloth 
with Gold Stamp. 


THIS GREAT ENCYCLOPEDIA CONTAINS ; 


1. In volumes one to eight inclusive, the identical mat- 
ter, word for word, contained in the twenty-volume set of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica published by the Werner 
Company about five years ago. This in itself was the . 





most complete, and one of the most valuable and reliable 
Encyclopedias ever published in America. 

2. Volumes nine to twelve inclusive are absolutely 
new and bring historical, scientific and all other topics 
down to a later date than any other similar work. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


About the Spanish War 
The Philippine Islands 
Aguinaldo 
Admiral Dewey 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Andrew Carnegie 





or any other of thousands of persons or topics regarding 
whom up-to-date information is desired, consult this work. 





It Embraces All Branches of Knowledge. 
Biography History deine 
Science Art Literature 
Applied Science Photography Education 


Political Economy __i Religion Recreation 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND CASH. Should you be unable to secure 
the whole number of subscribers you will be credited with fifty 
cents for each subscription sent and permitted to pay the balance 
in eash. Thus: Should you send fifteen subscribers you would be 
credited with $7.50, and remit balance of the $10.00. There are 
few teachers but who can easily get at least twenty subscribers 
within this period, and doing so will enable you to get this great 
work for a cash outlay of only $6.00. 

FREE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. The complete set will be sent 
as a premium to any one who will secure and send us thirty-two 
new three-year subscribers with .$32.00 in payment for them. 
This is a great opportunity for those who are so situated as to be 
able to secure this number of subscribers and many will doubtless 
succeed in doing so. 

GUARANTEE. All orders are accepted under an absolute 
guarantee. If not exactly as represented, return at our expense 
at any ae within thirty days and your advance payment will be 


refund 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $6.00 for which ship me, at oncc, by ——— 
} one complete set of Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia and enter (or credit) my sub- 
} scription to Normal Instructor for three years. I agree to pay Ten Dollars ($10) 
} additional within six months from this date, either in cash or by securing subscribers to Nor- 
) mal Instructor in accordance with your published offer. 


If the Encyclopedia does not prove as represented in every respect, I reserve the right to return it at your 
expense within thirty days, and shall expect you to refund the $6.00 paid. 
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* HERE IS ‘OUR 


CASH DISCOUNT. A cash discount of 10 per cent., or $1.60, 
will be allowed those wishing to pay fully in advance. 

Freight or Express payable by purchaser. Shipment will be 
made in whichever way you prefer, but usually freight is cheaper. 

4@- Take notice, that we ship you the complete set of twelve 


volumes at once on egg dle your order and the first pay- 
ment. You have the for examination and several 


month’s use before any other payment is required. 





Post Office 
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Ex. or Freight Office 
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‘Ween diate peincniuntectnaiipnntic "ttle at te Sie esp CAA A a aaa ena ainapatrind 
RDER BLANK FOR WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
¥° 
Those wishing to secure this Encyclopedia and waiee full payment by securing subscriptions to Norma . 
Instructor may havé the Encyclopedia shipped when sixteen three-year subscriptions have been secured and 


Anyone notifying us of their desire to earn this Encyclopedia and stating what 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGES: 


six months will be given in which to secure the remaining sixteen. 
territory is desired, will be given the exclusive agency in such territory for a period of six months. Specify territory by post office. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO. - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A Speakers and Dialogue Books, Z 


Burdett’s New Comic Reci 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, compiled by the cele- 
brated humorist, James 8S. Burdett. 25 cts, 

Little People's Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 

resh, and arranged for special days_and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions. For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator—Contains debates, 

outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 

ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion cf debatable questions, The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
atthe close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
Boards, 50 cts. 





the subject ever published, 
Casey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 
Comic Seege—Containing 81 Selections, man 


of which have never before appeared in print, 
“Without question the best book for profes. 
sional or amateur recitals.” 200 pages. 25 cts. 
Ganey's Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
of two, three and pour-part pieces of aspirited 


description—carefully of the extray- 
ce which many school 
eces, 25cts, : 


of a number of original and simple 
ays, short comedies, and other attrac’ 
itthatuansnte alleasily prod xd re 
ofsuccess. 25 cts, 


Drills and [arches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 


Easy Entertainments For righ People.—Com- 


» and sure 


rything specially prepared for this volume} 


Eve 

Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts, 


Intermediate S er—Contains an_ excellent 
hst of SPEAK ABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
= selections suitable for primary pupils. 
c 

The Helper in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts. 

Pitchard’s Choice Lape | het dialogues, origi- 
nai, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 


Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popaiar reci- 
tations and readings of the day. pages, 
Paper covers, Price 25 cts, 
logues and Speeches for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and Ginlogoessult- 
gtie for children from three to ten years old, 
“The best of the kind published.” 25 cts. 

Witiord ¢ Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
¥ cung Folks—‘‘By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 

Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
i192 pages. 30cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and 

try than can be found in any othersimilar 
Book: Suitable for all grades. 30 cts. 
‘iny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 

, Jains more than one hundred and fifty little 

ieces, of only a few lines each, expressed in 
esimplest language. 25 cts. 


Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces.—Containing a 

number of veg / articles in prose and 

rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest 
readers and speakers, 200 pages. 25 cents. 


Webster’s Reciter on Elocution Made Easy—This 
work gives in addition to a great variety of 
excellent selections, fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing the proper attitude of 
the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cts. 

Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the best 
and most popular humorous recitation books 
ever published. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By CharlesC. Shoemaker. Contains selections 
in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, French, 
German, Negro, etc., and representing all 
phases of sentiment. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J, W., Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, a adapted to the Sunday or 
day school, to public and_ private entertain- 
ments, young people or adults. - 30 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas.—By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. All the dialogues are bright 
and taking, and sure to prove most successful 
in their presentation. ey can be given on 
any eaegy d ——s platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costume. 30 cts. 

Standard Dialogues.—By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
A.M. In variety of subject, and adaptation 
to occasion, this book has mporiat points of 
merit, and the dialogues will found both 
interesting and instructive. 30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues.—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. One of the best dialogue books in 
print. For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 


Eureka Entertainments.—Just what is wanted 
for use in day school, Sunday school, at 
church socials, teas, and other festivals, or 
for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 cts, 

Selections.—For Readings and 

By John H. Bechtel. An excel- 
suited to Church Socials, 
Concerts, Teachers’ Gather- 


Anniversaries, etc. 30 cts. 
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*s Plain tains & great 
gy of —aS a ace Lg 39 sub- 
jects. priate for use ool, Lyce’ 
Church Entertainments and elsewhere. "206 
Pages. 25 cents, 
Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—Arranged for use 
in either day or Sunday schools on holidays 
and special occasions. Comp! a variety 
of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Declamations, 
Tableaux, etc., with full instructions for 
successfully conducting such entertainments. 
200 Pages. 25 cents, 


Webster’s Little Folks’ Spesker—-Comprigns a 
large selection of excellent pieces suitable 
for pupils from eight to 14 years old. 200 
Pages. 25cents. 













** Dialogues—A very choice 
of most excellent dialogues, man 
were written by a teacher of muc 
and practically tested in school 

with perfect success. 200 Pages. 


25 cents. 


Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the thin 
needed in the higher classes in school an 
for church and other entertainments. 
pages. 25 cents, 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 
termediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large 
number of Readings, Recitations, Diploenss, 
ete., selected from the most celebra 

Poems, Speeches, and other writings ; accom- 

panied by very carefully pre prefatory 

remarks—historical, explanatory and in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Tacaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Tacaulay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing near- 
ly 100 of the finest dialogues requiring from 
pret fifteen characters each. 200 pages, 25 

cen 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best English and . Ameri- 
can specimens of first class pieces for school 
— entertainments. 200 pages, 25 
cen) 


Macaulay's Dialogues For Young People— 
These treat various subjects and indifferent 
styles. They are especially adapted forschool 
entertainments, Holiday meetings, Anniver- 
saries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
a argo variety of. excellent selections, many 
of which were selected by the compiler for 
his own use in giving entertainments before 
large audiences. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Rarenes Reciter—An unusually large 
collection of fiesh and erm ay sage com- 
petsing prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 

ions and deciamations by the er class 
of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations—A fine 
selection of c, comic, and dialectic pieces 
well adapted for reciting before any audience. 
200 pages, 25 cetits, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations.—An 

excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 

range of subjects; Patriotic, pathetic, and 
humorous. 200 pages. 25 cts. 

Popular Dialogues.—By Phineas Garrett. Young 
and old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 

Heliday Entertainments.—By C. C. Shoemaker. 
Original exercises for various holidays. . 30 c. 

Temperance Selections.—For Readings and Rec- 
itations. By John_H. Bechtel. Good stir- 
ring recitations, adapted to every kind of 
temperance occasion. 30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By E. C. & L. 
J. Rook. Contains motion songs, concert 
pigces, ntomimes, tambourine and fan 

rills, tableaux, etc. 25 cts. 

Sunday School Entertainments.—Composed of 

originally prepared responsive exercises, 

dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, : recita- 
tions, etc., adapted to public exercises con- 
nected with Sunday school work. 30 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes.—The fea- 

tures contained in this attractive volume are 

adapted alike to parlor entertainments, school 
and church exhibitions, or for use on the 
amateur stage. 30 cts, 

Child’s Own Speaker.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
A collection of recitations, motion songs, 
concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations 
and readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts, 

Young People’s Speaker.—By FE. C. & L. J. 
Reok. "Cone rises recitations for the different 

holidays and patriotic pieces, ete. For chil- 

dren of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 

maker. An excellent collection of recitations, 

For children of fifteen years. 25 cts, 








Special : Any five of the 25¢. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid $1.00, 


. 
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Those who have books to sell will find a small advertisement in these columns a 
most profitable investment. Many of the large business houses of tuday have been 
built up from small beginnings. Perhaps this is your opportunity to begin. Try 
a small ad. a few times ; it will cost but little. 

RATES only 40 cents a line on short time orders or 35 cents a line on yearly 


orders. 


Address ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, NorMAL Instructor, Dansviuue, N. Y. 








Pocket Dictionary. Indexed and bound in Rus- 
sia leather. 33,000 words with definitions, pronunci- 
ation. syllable divisions, parts of speech, participles, 
capitalization, etc., also large amount of gene in- 
formation, such as rules for punctuation, capitals, 
spelling; postal information, short methods of ad- 
dition, Inultiplication and division, also capitols, 
area, population, interest laws, etc., of various states. 
Regular price 50c. Our special introductory price 
35c to teachers. Send $3.00 for a dozen and sell them 
at 50c each. Instructor Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





Sappho. 
By Alphonse Daudet, 


Original English Edition, with 70 Illustrations by 
famous French Artists. 12mo, cloth $1.00. 16mo, 
paper 25cts. postpaid. 

George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 
119 & 121 West 23rd Street New York. 





Every Day Facts, Contains more than 1,000,000 
tacts, figures and fancies about Our Country, Lan- 
guage, Poetry, Mythology, Money. War, Law, 
Music, Art, Races and Tribes, Invention, Coins, 
Weights, Measures, Creeds, Politics, History, 
Health, Hygiene and Physiology, etc., etc. The 
biggest book value we know of. 483 large pages. 
Sent postpaid for only 50c. Saalfield Pub. Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 





Memory. Ifyou have not already purchased the 
Mastery of Memorizing, send for the memory book- 
let, mailed to all applicants. It will prove interest- 
ing reading to every etudent. Write forit. P.O. 
Box 1202, New York City. 





Merry Melodies. A good, cheap collection of 
songs for the school. Price postpaid 15c. each. 1 Doz. 
$1.57 ; 2 Doz. $2.91; 3 Doz, $4.24; 4 Doz. $5.52. You 
can do no better than to adopt it for your school. 
Instructor Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





Parliamentary Law. A concise, complete, up- 
to-date manual is ‘“‘Cushing’’ in a Nut Shell, covers 
every subject. Pocket size flexible cloth 25c; Russia 
leather \35c postpaid. Chiswick Publishing Co., 
20 Rose St., New York 





Isaac Pitman’s Phonographic Instructor. 
Exclusively used in High Schools of N.Y. A prac- 
tical selfinstructor. 252 pp. cloth, $1.50. “‘Phono- 
graphic Teacher,” 20c. Trial Lesson Free. 
Isaac Pitman’s Sons. 33 Union Sq.. New York. 





Modern Penmanship. A complete self-teaching 
course in Penmanship. 40 complete lessons, 28 
specimen plates. Book 104x8 inches bound in 
cloth. . Postpaid $1.00. Harper Adams Co., Lakeside 
Bldg., Chicago. 





Best Dictionary in the Market. English- 
German and German-English. Fluegel-Schmidt- 
Tanger’s, 2 vols., 4 leather. $5.20 Express paid, 
Lemcke & Buechner, 812 Broadway, -New York. 





How To Write a Letter. Tells all you want 
to know about correspondence. It will be the best 
investment of your life. Send 25c for a copy at once. 
Chas. R. Wires, Trenton, N. J. 





Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Containsa large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., selected 
from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches and 
other writings ; accompanied by very carefully pre- 
pared prefatory remarks—historical, explanatory 
and instructive. Also contains suggestions as to 
Stage arrangements, making costumes, scenery, etc. 
209 pages, 25 cents. One of the few really good books 
ofits kind. You will make no mistake in orderin 
three of them at 50 cts., as some of your students will 
readily take the two extra ones at 25 cents each. 
Instructor Pub, Co., Dansville, New York. 


Hand-Books Each (50c) 48c—Bigelow’s Punctua- 
tion, Peabody’s Conversation, Campbell’s Synonyms, 
Whately’s Synonyms, Bigelow’s Mistakes in Writ- 
ing, Ballard’s Hd Bk of Blunders, Mahaffy’s Conver- 
sation, Soule and Campbell’s Pronouncing, Merton's 
Etiquette, Pittinger’s Toasts, Beecher’s Oratory, 
Cavendish’s Whist, Hollister’s Parlor Games, Frith’s 
Palmistry, Rexford’s Flowers and How to Grow 
Them. John B. Alden, 442 Pearl St., New York. 





Class Book Free. To introduce our New Rect. 

tation Record we will send postpaid one copy and 25 

Term Report Cards, on bristol card, on receipt of 25 

centsin stamps. This isthe regular price for cards 

alone. Money returned ifunsatisfactory. The Oliver 

— Publishing Co., 24 Adams S8t., Chicago, 
nois, 








Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’ five best books are Lena 
Rivers, Tempest and Suhshine, Meadow Brook, 
Homestead on the Hillside, and the English 
Orphans. We will send these five books by mail, 
postpaid for 60 cents, or 15 cents for either of them. 
Stamps taken. Address J. 8. Ogilvie Pub. Co., 92 
Rose St., New York. 





Mammoth Catalogue Free. Ovur new cat- 
alogue No, 99 costs us $1.25 per copy to print and 
mail, Send us 10c in stamps to help pay postage 
and this wonderful book will be sent you de- 
duct the 10c from your firstorder. Julius Hines & 
Son, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 233. 





ir 4 Tunes for Tiny Feople. These son 
will cemees by children of all ages. They will 
bring smiles to the faces of singers and listeners 
alike. Just what you need. Cloth $1.50. Dodge 
Publishing Co., 150 5th Ave, New York, 





Penmanship. If you want a book to help you 
teach penmanship so your students will become in- 
terested send $1.00 foracopy of “The Science and 
Art of Penmanship” to G. W. Henderson & Son, 
West Cairo, O. 





Correct Conduct. The best book on etiquette 
ever offered. A complete guide for all occa- 
sions. Forchildren and grown-ups. Every teacher 
should have one. Price postpaid, cloth 50c, paper 30c, 
Alhambra Book Co., 409 Dearborn St., Chicago, 





Usefal Information. This book contains 2% 
pages of useful information on more than 300subjects, 
Useful to people in all vocationsof life. By mail 12c, 
Address, H. Lyons, 1207 W.7th St., Wilmington, Del. 
Child and Nature, by Frye. Geography Teaching 
with Sand Modelling. A manual forteachers, 12 mo- 
cloth, 210 pages. 88c. postpaid. Ginn & Co., ton, 








This department in Norma Instructor will prove of inestimable value to pub- 
lishers who desire to announce new books but who do not feel that they can afford 


to use large display space for the purpose, 


Teachers will scan these columns to 


learn of what is new in the way of helps, etc., and announcements are sure to be 


read. 
big returns for the investment. 


A few lines in this department will cost but a trifle and will surely bring 
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S IRVING’S S 
: e ef be! 
Life of Washington. § 

336 Large Pages. Over 100 Illustrations. N 

COMPLETE S 

= Life of Lincoln, S 

; 320 Large Pages. 150 illustrations. N 
Either book and Instructor one year - - § 858 

‘ Both books “ “ WS ote - - $1.10 %y 
Na Either book “ 2 three years - 4 


é Both books “ - - § 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


| op Op @ Te 





The Dixon Co. make over seven hundred dif- 
ferent pencils varying in grade, shape, color and 
size, and on receipt of 16c in stamps will send to 
any teacher samples that will prove the fact that 
they are the best pencils made for educational 
work, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, 
N. J. 


JERSEY CITY, ‘ ; 


PATENTS GUARANTEED 


Our tee returned if we fail. Any one sendin 
sketch and description of any invention will 
promptly receive our opinion free concerning 
the patentability of same. ‘How to Obtain a 
Patent” sent upon request. Patents secured 
through us advertised for sale at our expense, 

Patents taken out through us receive special 
notice, without charge, in THE PATENT RECORD, 
an illustrated and widely circulated journal, 
consulted by Manufacturers and Investors, 

Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 


' VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
(Patent Attorncys,) 
Evans Bullding, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Steele’s Rote Songs 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL COLLECTION. 














Simple Melodies within the Com- 
pass of Children’s Voices, linked to 
Simple Words. Clearly Printed, 
Strongly Bound. 

As its name implies, the songs in 
this book are to be learned by rote. 
The melodies are new and catchy 
and are all within the range of chil- 
dren’s voices, and the words are 
easily understood by the little folks. 


Price, single copy, postpaid, 15 cents. 
Per dozen, $1.40, Postage [5c extra. 


INSTRUCTOR - PUBLISHING - CO,, 
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The Wing Piano 


The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. We do not 


sell our pianos in this way. 
retail purohasers. 


e supply our pianos direct from our factory to 
We do not employ @ sive 2», CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 


single salesman or agent, and we have T1LO No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case 


salesroom except our factory. 
all of our business and ship all of our pianos 
direct from our factory. As our expenses 
are small, a very small profit pays us. 
ow far away you live, our 
improved system of doing business makes it 
actually more convenient and more satisfac- 
tory to buy a piano from us than to buy one 
from a local dealer in your own town or city. 
Over 30,000 Wing Pianos have been man- 
ufactured and sold in 32 years (since 1868). 
Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for 
twelve (12) years against any defect in tone, 


action, workmanship or material. 
Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should, 
have our complete catalogue. We send it free on request. 


No matter 





I should like to say a few 
words about your pianos 
and manner of doing busi- 
ness. No one is doing 
themselves justice in not 
availing themselves of your 
most liberal terms. The 
tone, touch and durability 
of your pianos cannot be 
questioned. The instru. 
mental attachment pleases 
every one who hears it and 


fects which cannot 
equalled. 
ALBERT DRAEGERT, 
Thornbury, Iowa. 


allows a combination of ef- } - 


‘imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. 





The piano I bought of you 
in December is Piving us 
the very best of satisfac- 
tion. In tone, touch and 
any ee is certainly 
extra fine. The strangest 
part of it seems to be that 
you can sell such an instru- 
ment for such a low price. 

F. D. GRFEN, 
Perry, Laxe County, Ohio. 














DANSVILLE, - - NEW YORK. 


We transact 





SENT ON TRIAL FREIGHT PREPAID. Wewill send 

this piano or your choice of 23 other 
Wing Pianos on trial, to any part of the United States, all freights paid by us. 
We will allow ample time for a thorough examination and trial in the home, and 
if the piano is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back at 
our own expense. There is no risk or expense to the person ordering the piano. 
No money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, 


_can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered 


is by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attach- 
zm = ment has been patented by us and it cannot be had in any 
| other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


; For price and terms of payment on Wing Piano—write us. 
iy | Old instruments taken in exchange. 


WING & SON 212-214 East 12th Street, 


NEW YORK 
1868—32nd Year—1900. 
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BUSY WORK SERIES 


Reduced in Price and Offered at Special Terms with the Instructor. 


“Busy Work” consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 64 x 3} inches each, on which are printed practical questions suitable for All Grades up to the Sixth. 


These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic, Geography, ; 
put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case, and the entire set enclosed in a strong manilla packet. 


THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Sentss is to provide profitable work for idle pupils and to use for reviews. 


rammar and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each fifty are 


Thousands of teachers are using them 


with great success. The demand for these has led us to manufacture them in an especially large quantity, thereby reducing the cost to us, and wishing to 

introduce them still more widely, we make the following offers : 

1. Busy Work Series postpaid 50 cents, (formerly $1.20). 

2. Busy Work Series postpaid and Normal Instructor one year 70 cents. Or 

3. Busy Work Series and Normal Instructor three years for $1.00, plus 10 cents for post- 
age, mailing, etc. 

NOTE :—If you are a subscriber your subscription will be advanced either one or three years from date of expiration, as you order. 


Combination Offers 


Busy Work Series Free: 
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You can get this Series free by sending either one new yearly subscription with full fee (50 cents) or a three-year subscrip- 
tion at $1.00. Those subscribing through you are privileged to take advantage of any of our combination offers the same 
as though ordering direct and in such cases the same privileges will be given you as above offered. 





NORIMAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR goes to over 100,000 


public school teachers each month (no other similar 
journal reaches one-half as many), yet we are ever 
anxious to make new friends, to extend our circu- 
lation and influence. Readers are invited to co- 
operate with us to this end. 
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The Coming Year. 





of readers, after a two months’ interval, and 

take up with them the work of the year. It 

would be too much to hope that to all of 
them had come only enjoyment or rest during 
the vacation period. The cares, the burdens, 
the bereavements, the necessities of life are too 
urgent and too numerous to allow of this. But 
we trust that by far the greater number come 
to their work refreshed and renewed, with 
stronger purpose and better equipment than 
when they left their schools in the early sum- 
mer. A vacation time that does not do this for 
a teacher is lost time in more ways than mere 
loss of salary. 

Our vacation has not been given wholly to 
rest, by any means. Much time and thought 
have been devoted to plans and projects for the 
coming year, which we trust will bear fruitage 
in making THE Instructor more valuable than 
ever to its readers. The result of some of those 
plans are in evidence in this number, but many 
of them will come to light during the year. It 
will be noticed that we have added eight pages 
to the size of the magazine, and that these are 
given to reading matter. This gives an amount 
of reading rarely reached by educational journals. 
We desire to call attention to the character of its 
contents as well. Our aim is to make each issue 
so practical and usable that no teacher will fail 
to find something which will help in the actual 
work of the schoolroom. Some will find it 
especially in one class of articles, and others will 
find their needs best served in something entirely 
different. Butin the varied contents there is 
something adapted to the needs of every teacher. 
Most of our contributors are working teachers, or 


|: IS a pleasure to again greet our large army 





those whose practical experience in the school- 
room has been such that they know what is 
needed. There is no one department of our 
magazine that we need to especially to recom- 
mend above any other. Read it all. We have 
not hesitated to assimilate good things from 
other journals for the use of our readers, and 
shall not, always giving due credit for whatever 
is thus taken. Do not neglect the later pages. 
There you will find some very carefully pre- 
pared and suggestive articles, so arranged that 
any teacher can put them into profitable use. 

We hope that most of our readers have 
gotten into the habit of keeping their copies 
of Tue Instructor on file, so that they may be 
referred to or used at any time during the year. 
You might not want to use this month, for 
instance, any of the Miscellaneous Exercises on 
page 38, whereas later in the year they might 
be just what you want. We want to make THE 
InsTRUCTOR your paper, for your use and _ great- 
est benefit. We shall be glad at any time to re- 
ceive suggestions or ideas which you think 
would make it better for its purpose. We want 
our readers to have an interest in it, to feel that 
they can recommend it to other teachers, and 
in all ways be willing to contribute to its success 
and progress, knowing full well that they will 
partake of its increased success by receiving in- 
creased value. May we find the year mutually 
pleasant and profitable. 





The National Association. 





HE ATTENDANCE at the National Educa- 
tional Association at Charleston in July was 
quite small as contrasted with that at LosAngeles 
last year, and smaller than the average for 
several years, but was nevertheless called a suc- 
cess in many respects. There were about 
twenty-five hundred teachers present and all the 
states were represented in greater or less degree. 
The attendance of representative men was large, 
and the cordiality of the people of Charleston 
and their interest in the gathering were both 
warmly demonstrated. The fears of extreme 
heat which may have kept many away were 
not realized, and one correspondent calls atten- 
tion to the fact that when Chicago was suffering 
at over 100°, Charleston registered only 90°. 
The visitors found Charleston a delightful city 
in many ways ; unique among American cities 
in many points, with a beauty and picturesque- 
ness peculiar to itself. One of the objects de- 





sired in the location of the association was to 
especially interest southern educators in its 
work, and this seems to have been attained. 
According to program, there were addresses 
by many representative men in the educational 
field, some of which were notable in their senti- 
ment and teachings. Booker Washington 
addressed an immense audience one evening, 
and his presentation of the educational problem 
among his people in the South seemed to meet 
the approval of both Southern and Northern 
hearers. The educational question as pertaining 
to our new possessions or dependencies came in 
fora large share of attention and seemed to 
excite the deepest interest of the association. 
This was given voice to in the resolutions 
adopted, as shown by the following extract : 


What has served the people of the United States so 
well should be promptly placed at the service of those 
who by the fortunes of war have become our wards. 
The extension of the American common-school system 
to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands is an 
imperative necessity in order that knowledge may be 
generally diffused therein and that the foundations of 
social order and effective local self-government be laid 
in popular intelligence and morality. The provisions 
of law for the civil government of Porto Rico indicate 
that it is the intention of the Congress of the United 
States to increase the responsibilities of the Bureau of 
Education. We earnestly urge upon the Congress the 
wisdom and advisability of reorganizing the Bureau of 
Education upon broader lines, erecting it into an im- 
portant department on a plane with the Department 
of Labor ; of providing a proper compensation for the 
Commissioner of Education, and of so constituting the 
Department of Education that, while its invaluable 
function of collating and diffusing information be in 
no wise impaired, it may be equipped to exercise effec- 
tive oversight of the educational system of Alaska and 
of the several islands now dependent upon us, as _ well 
as to make some provision for the education of the 


.|children of the tens of thousands of white people 


domiciled in the Indian Territory, but who are with- 
out any educational opportnuities whatever. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: 

President—J. M. Green, "principal of the State Nor- 
mal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Vice-Presidents—O. T. Corson, 0., J. A. Foshay, 
Cal., H. P. Archer, 8. C., H.'B. Brown, Ind., Col. F, 
W. Parker, Ill., L. W. Bucholse, Fla., W. H. Bar- 
tholomew, Ky., O. H. Cooper, Tex., W. M. Davidson, 
Kan., R. B. Fulton, Miss., Gertrude Edmonds, Mass., 
H. E. Kratz, Ia. 

Treasurer—L. C. Greenlee, Col. 

Secretary—Irving Shepherd, Minn. 

The next meeting will be held either at De- 
troit or Cincinnati, that being determined by the 


Council of Administration. 








An American Educator. 





ENRY BARNARD, LL. D., who died July 

5th, at his-home in Ilartford, Conn., ranked 
among the most eminent of American educators. 
He was born January 24, 1811, and strangely 
enough in this country of changes and migra- 
tions, in the same room wherein ‘he died. He 
was therefore in his ninetieth year, and the 
greater part of his work had naturally been done 
in the generations preceding this. His career as 
an educator commenced in the days when. the 
common school system and methods in this 
country were of the crudest sort, and through 
all the formative days which have led up to the 
present grand position of education he bore an 
active and influential part. He was a reformer 
and an organizer, and with force to impress his 
ideas. He was fifteen years younger than 
Horace Mann, and was no doubt considerably 
influenced by the latter in choosing an edu- 
cational career, entering upon the work at about 
the same time, the one in Massachusetts, the 
other in Connecticut, and their names must be 
associated in the roll of great educators. Barnard 
was only two years younger than Longfellow. 
He was fully launched in his career during the 
days of Webster and Clay. He entered Yale 
college at fifteen, after attendance at best prepar- 
atory schools of the day, and graduated at nine- 
teen with honors. He was especially dis- 
tinguished in his debating society and in those 
days when oratory meant so much in a pub- 
lic career he determined to follow such. In 
preparation for this he studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, then traveled in Europe, 
meeting the leading writers of the day. Return- 
ing home at twenty-five he was elected to the 
Connecticut legislature, and thus under most 
auspicious circumstances he began his career 
with every promise of reaching the top in law 
or in politics. He, however, became at once 
interested in the cause of education, and pre- 
pared a bill, ideal and revolutionary in its 
nature, creating a state department of education. 
It was not thought possible to carry it through 
at first, but his force and eloquence succeeded 
in this and it was adopted unanimously. This 
was the year that Horace Mann left the Massa- 
chusetts legislature to devote himself to edu- 
cational work. The time for choice came soon 
to Mr. Barnard. He was offered the position of 
secretary of the state board of education formed 
under his bill, practically the executive office 
of the department, and though he had most 
a flattering offer for a law connection in New 
York city, he accepted the former, cast his lot 
in the educational field and made that his life 
work. 
After four years of notable work, his office 
was abolished for political purposes. About 
this time he delivered a speech before the Rhode 
Island legislature on education, and in conse- 
quence of it a school law was passed. He was 
afterwards urged to become the commissioner of 
education under it, and finally consented. He 
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had to retire from the work on account of his 
health after doing grand work for Rhode 
Island, and after a rest, in 1850 was made prin- 
cipal of the new state Normal School in Connect- 
icut and superintendent of schools. In 1854 
poor health-compelled him to resign these po- 
sitions. In 1857 he accepted the presidency of 
the University of Wisconsin, remaining there 
two years and doing much for the school system 
of that state. In 1866 he was elected president 
of St. John College, Maryland, but in 1867 was 
appointed by the President to organize a national 
bureau of education and he became the first 
United States commissioner of education. In 
organizing and planning this department so 
successfully he accomplished one of the great 
features of his work. 

Mr. Barnard was a voluminous writer on edu- 
cational topics. He commenced in 1855 the 
publication of a series of annua] volumes known 
as the ‘‘American Journal of Education,’’ which 
while authoritative, exhaustive and unparalleled 
in the amount of information in that line, proved 
financially disastrous to the projector, practi- 
cally his whole fortune being lost in the scheme. 

But few of the states in the Union had a com- 
mon school system worthy of the name when 
Dr. Barnard commenced his work, and to him 
and such as him the present generation owes 
much of gratitude for all it enjoys. 


———_—— 





Teachers from Our Islands. 





HE bringing of the Cuban and Porto Rican 
teachers to the United States during the 
summer was a happy conception and most suc- 
cessfully carried out. It was a big project, but 
the corporate generosity of Harvard University, 
together with large contributions from indi- 
viduals and the active co-operation of the gov- 
ernment, made its success possible. Between 
fourteen and fifteen hundred teachers were in 
the party. They were given a royal time, were 
cordially welcomed and hospitably treated by 
the people of Cambridge and Boston, and after 
their limit there expired were shown the sights 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Washington 
before embarking for home. President Eliot of 
Harvard says : 

“The Cuban Summer school here succeeded beyond 
the most sanguine expectations. There was no acci- 
dent, no serious sickness, and no death ; on the other 
hand, there was much study, much enjoyment, and a 
general enlargement of experience. The relations be- 
tween the Cuban teachers and the people of Cambridge 
were in the highest degree friendly and cordial. None 
of the difficulties prophesied arose, and much unan- 
ticipated good was done. The immediate effects of the 
expedition were highly satisfactory. But its future 
effects are likely to be still'more so. One of the satis- 
factory features of their stay in Cambridge was the 
remarkable gain of the entire company in bodily 
health and strength.”’ 

It was not to be expected that in the brief 
time allowed and with all the novelty of sur- 
roundings to attract and distract, that the largest 
amount of practical knowledge could be absorbed 





by these visitors, but those interested in its 








management are satisfied that it was not all a 
junket to them, but that the large majority were 
earnest in their desire to learn our methods and 
that they were quick to apprehend them. 

There is some comment of a different tenor, 
and one prominent journal speaks of the trip as 
a ‘‘Fierce Fiasco;”’ basing its idea upon a letter 
from one of the participants published in a 
Havana paper. The letter is ungracious in 
many respects, criticising some of the minor 
details of the affair, and minimizing the benefits 
received. He says: 

‘Meanwhile, what of the summer course? I do not 
know how to reply satisfactorily. One of two things 
is true. Either the course is of no use to us or we 
cannot appreciate it. Our understanding as to theory 
has not increased an iota. Nothing has been taught 
us except physical geography by Professor Jefferson, 
whose ‘magnificent’ (?) lectures do not appear to 
please the teachers, who cease to listen, and the classes 
in ‘sloyd’ (manual work), which, on account of their 
great utility, should be engrafted at once in the Cuban 
schools. The teaching of English, which we receive 
for two hours daily, or three, paying for one hour in 
the latter case, is without any merit of newness in its 
method. Lectures on the history of the colonies are 
good, but likewise without novelty for us. Professor 
Coligny is not the equal of our Lendian, for example. 
The kindergarten, explained by Professor Laura Fisher, 
with ten assistants, was already well understood by 
us. In short, up to now, little or nothing will we 
bring back to Cuba except the imperishable recollec- 
tions of our stay in this most beautiful, kind, cultured, 
and hospitable pearl of the north, and the sincere grat- 
itude which we shall ever cherish toward Mr. Frye, 
Mr. Eliot, to Harvard, Boston and all who have aided 
in this colossal work.”’ 

But even this correspondent has to acknowl- 
edge the breadth of the cordiality and hospitality, 
and the good intentions of those suggesting the 
plan, and is sufficiently grateful. Even if 
Methods and Text Books are forgotten, the bene- 
fit of such pleasant relationships cannot be, and 
in this may, after all, consist the greater benefit. 
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“The Yellow Terror.’’ 








HINA has been the centre of the most ab- 
sorbing interest and intense anxiety through 

all the summer. By the events there she has 
antagonized practically all of the great world- 
powers, and the military and naval forces of 
Great Britain, Russia, Germany, Austria, France, 
Italy, Japan, and the United States united in a 
common cause against her. This united action, 
where before there had been such diverse in- 
terests at work, was brought about by China’s 
most brutal violation of international law and 
custom as practiced by the whole civilized world. 
It would take columns to deal with all the 
events leading up to the violent outbreak of the 
trouble, the root of it being the deep-seated dis- 
like of foreigners—the ‘‘White Devils’? —which 


has always been a characteristic of the Chinese © 


people. The Christian missionaries and their 
converts were objects of suspicion and hatred to 
the masses, while the foreign trader, and the 
foreign soldiery, which had in several of the 
provinces made inroads and forced concessions, 
gave opportunity to stir up the most fanatical 
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hatred and opposition to everything foreign. 
The anti-foreign agitation has been growing 
bitter for the past two years, and the murder of 
an English missionary last January by the 
‘*Roxers’’ was a forerunner of what has since 
come to pass. Protests by the foreign envoys 
over this and other outrages against foreigners 


-were made and a military demonstration threat- 


ened if the government did not give protection 
and redress. 

May 21, the various ambassadors demanded 
immediate repression of the anti-foreign trouble 
which was being carried on under the instigation 
of an organization termed Boxers, and May 
30, 356 marines were sent from the foreign fleets 
in those waters to Pekin to protect the legations. 
63 of these were from American ships. These 
marines reached Pekin June 3, after an attempt 
by the viceroy of Tien-Tsin to keep them back, 
and on June 5, the railway and telegraph be- 
tween Pekin and Tien-Tsin was destroyed. From 
that time until relieved on August 15 by the 
allied forces 20,000 strong, the foreigners were 
prisoners and besieged in Pekin. This included 
ministers, attaches, missionaries, traders, and 
guards, with their women and children, who 
together with many converts took refuge in the 
British legation. An allied force under Admiral 
Seymour of 2,000 was formed and left Tien-Tsin 
for the relief of the legations, but found railway 
destroyed, met Chinese forces and were com- 
pelled to return. June 17, foreign ships de- 
stroyed forts at Taku. 

June 14, the legations were attacked and all 
direct communication with the outside world 
shut off. June 13, the chancellor ofthe Japanese 
embassy was murdered, and June 16 the news 
was received that legations had been burned and 
the German minister killed. Occasional mes- 
sages were got out by runners, very much de- 
layed, depicting the precarious condition of the 
besieged and urging haste in relief. Meantime 
an international force was being collected at 
Tien-Tsin, which had to be defended from vig- 
orous Chinese attacks. On July 16, the world 
was shocked by circumstantial and sensational 
dispatches from Shanghai that all foreigners in 
Pekin were massacred July 8. Li Hung Chang 
at Shanghai repeatedly denied this and dis- 
patches received through the Chinese minister at 
Washington repeated the assurances. There 
was not much credence placed on these denials 
at the time. After capturing Tien-Tsin, the 
allies started for Pekin August 2, and had sev- 
eral engagements with Chinese before reaching 
the capital. Strong pleas were repeatedly made 
by Li Hung Chang to stop the advance to Pekin 
and foreigners would be delivered safely, but no 
confidence was put in these promises. August 
15 the allies attacked Pekin, and after an all- 
day battle forced their way in. After two 
months and one-half of siege, half starvation 
and in daily peril of their lives, the legations 
were relieved. 

The Chinese government has declared that it 
had no-part in the attacks, it being from rebels 
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and rioters. Facts do not bear this out. The 
Emperor’s whereabouts and that of the imperial 
court is not positively known, but it is under- 
stood that they left Pekin Aug. 7 for Hsian-Fo, 
the ancient capital of China, 700 miles inland 
and inaccessible to foreign attack except with an 
immense army. The Imperial City is in the 
hands of the allies and what course will be taken 
by them further is as yet uncertain. Evidently 
the unity which rescued the ministers will not 
prevail in the future. 





Regents Examination and Dreams. 





CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 

as related to a recent Regents Examination 
in a New York state village. For the benefit of 
readers in other states than New York, we will 
explain that Regents Examination is the test 
applied to the students of the high schools and 
academies of the state, the ordeal for which they 
prepare and which they approach with dread— 
the examination which determines promotion, 


graduation and diploma : 

‘“‘What is the Board of Regents to do as against 
certain novel agencies at work among those who are 
trying to pass its examinations? Here is an instance: 

A student in American Literature, the night before 
going up for examination, dreamed that she saw dis- 
tinctly one of the questions on the paper, and that it 
called for Lowell’s To the Past. Quite naturally, she 
reviewed herself on the selection, and when she looked 
over her paper, there was the question, type, italics, 
and all, exactly as it had appeared in her dream. In 
the afternoon a member of the class came to tell her 
that she dreamed last night that they were to be asked 
for To the Past in their examination, and for a certain 
verse, which proved to be the case. 

Another pupil dreamed that the answer to a certain 
question in Algebra would be ove, which was also 
verified the next day. If three such instances in one 
school came together casually at one breakfast table 
the morning after examination, one naturally asks, 
What more! also, what pathy if not telepathy ? 


Tue Superintendent of Schools in Cincinnati 
evidently holds radical views on the matter of 
teaching the effects of alcohol. A short time 
ago he refused to allow school children to attend 
a temperance lecture given at the Central Chris- 
tian church on the ground that it is injurious to 
have children’s minds filled with bad impres- 
sions. He has prohibited at the beginning of 
this school year, according to a press dispatch, 
the use in the schools of charts showing diseased 
conditions of organs in the body caused by 
alcohol. He is opposed to the entire theory of 
those who advocate such teaching in the schools, 
and claims that temperance is best taught by 
showing the benefits of temperance, rather than 


the evils of drinking. 
‘ — 

As announced on another page we shall begin the 
publication of two new journals—both monthlies— 
Nov. 1. One will be a current events journal designed 
for teachers, students and others interested in keeping 
‘“‘posted” on the important events of the day ; the 
other a journal of general interest to young people and 
inthe home. The subscription price of the former 
will be 50c. the latter 35c. A special rate for three- 
year subscription is made in each case. Agents work- 
ing to procure any premiums offered by us are 
privileged to apply subscriptions taken for these new 








publications toward such premiums. Terms on appli- 
cation. 











_A. C. N. Transfer.” On June™1lth the American 
Correspondence Normal, which up to that time had 
been conducted as a department of the Instructor Pub- 
lishing Co., was purchased by C. F. Snyder who will 
hereafter conduct it as a separate enterprise, retiring 
from his connection with the Instructor Publishing 
Co. We predict even greater success for this insti- 
tution than ever before and wish to commend it to all 
who are interested in bettering their educational 
qualifications. Mr. Snyder, who has for several years 
been associated with the Insrrucror, needs no further 
introduction to our readers. 

*% 

* 

Two New Publications. November first the pub- 
lishers of the Insrrucror are to launch two new pub- 
lications—both monthlies. THe Wor.ip’s Events will 
be the title of one, THE Scrap-Book, of the other. The 
former will be, as its title implies, devoted to current 
events. Ouraim willbe to make it the most thorough, 
the most complete and the most serviceable publi- 
cation of the kind offered at a moderate price. It will 
have 32 pages, same size as the Instructor, and will 
contain each month a condensation of the world’s 
events for the previous month. It will be issued dur- 
ing the school year September to June inclusive, with 
each September number a double one. Subscription 
price 50 cents a year or 65 cents for three years. When 
ordered with the Instructor it can be had three years 
for sixty cents. THe Scrap Boox will be a journal of 
general interest to young people and all in the home. 
It will contain nothing original but will be filled with 
the best obtainable matter selected from the world of 
literature. Its aim will be to furnish a liberal amount 
of choice reading at a small cost. It will have 24 pages 
same size as Instructor and will be published monthly. 
The subscription price will be 35 cents a year or three 
years for 50 cents. Advance subscriptions are now be- 
ing received. We hope to make Tue Scrap Book so 
valuable and interesting that every teacher in America 
will wish to see it in the homes of all her pupils. 

* % 
* 

Local Agents are wanted to represent the Instructor 
in every locality. We pay liberal cash commissions 
and give premiums of unparalleled value. To protect 
local agents who wish to secure any premium offered 
by us and which requires five or more subscriptions, 
we shall assign only one agent to each locality. It is 
important. that those desiring to procure premiums 
apply for territory, supplies, etc., at once. In doing 
so state what premium you desire. Territory thus 
assigned will be reserved for a period of six months 
thus giving the agent an uninterrupted opportunity to 
get the desired number of subscriptions. We com- 
mend Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia, Webster’s 
Encyclopedic Dictionary, and Kipling as being es- 
pecially desirable premiums. Others will be announced 


next month. 
*_& 


Delinquent Subscribers. Although large numbers 
of those in arrears have availed themselves of our 
three-year subscription offer there are some still de- 
linquent. To these we extend the privilege of remit- 
ting $1.00 and having their subscriptions extended three 
years from date of expiration, no matter how much or 
how little there may be due. The cost of publishing 
the Insrrucror this year, in its enlarged form, will be 
fully 20% over that of last year, yet we shall continue 
our liberal rates but must ask for promptness in pay- 
ing subscription bills. Label on papers shows date to 
which subscription is now paid. One dollar will ad- 
vance the date three years. 





The City of Pekin.. 





HE ATTENTION of the entire civilized world 
for the past two months has been centered on 
Pekin, the capital of the great Chinese Empire, 
and some facts concerning it will be of interest. 

It is on the Pei-ho river about 70 miles from Tien Tsin, 
where navigation on the river practically ends. The 
school boy of Jess than a generation ago, in giving a 
list of the largest cities of the world, would place Pekin 
first, according to the geographies and gazetteers of that 
time. But this was before foreigners had any partic- 
ular knowledge of the city and was based on Chinese 
exaggeration. There is no positive knowledge now of 
its population, though it is estimated at about 500,000, 
while Tien Tsin and two or three others are credited 
with 1,000,000. 

Pekin (more correctly Peking) means ‘northern 
court’’ or capital, as distinguished from Nanking, the 
“southern capital.”’ It is a city 5.2 miles long from 
north to south, and on the average a little more than 
4 miles wide. There are really three cities within the 
one city, and each of the three has its own ‘walls. On 
the north is the Northern, Manchu or Tartar City. 
Within this is the Imperial City. To the south is the 
Southern or Chinese City. The Tartar City is now 
largely occupied by Chinese. The Imperial City con- 
tains the palaces, public offices, and temples. The 
Southern City is given up now to open fields and ruins 
to a large extent. 

The Tartar City is a rectangle about 4 miles by 8, 
surrounded by a wall 30 feet high, 12 feet thick at the 
top and 25 at the bottom, built of earth, faced with 
brick or stone, and surmounted by a parapet. There 
are nine gates, two on each of three sides and three 
gates into the Chinese City. The gates are sur- 
mounted by small forts and at intervals along the walls 
are buttresses and towers. The Chinese attempted to 
defend these walls against the allied forces, but the 
gates were soon destroyed by dynamite and modern 
artillery. Around the whole is a moat, often dry. 
This Tartar City is finer than the Chinese City, has 
better dwellings and is better cared for and here the 
foreigners live. Several broad streets, lined with 
shops, cross it from side to side, and from these branch 
out alleys on which are the dwellings. These dwell- 
ings are inclosed by high walls and entered by gates. 
The foreign legations were inside the Tartar City. It 
was in the British legation that all the foreigners took 
refuge and withstood the siege, that having the largest 
area surrounding it within its own walls, and all the 
others being destroyed. 

The Imperial City is guarded by a wall almost as 
high as that of the Tartar City. It is about two miles 
long by one broad and has a gate on the east, another 
on the west, and another on the south. These gates 
are guarded and no one is admitted except on busi- 
ness. There are parks inside the walls and at the 
northern end is an artificial hill, with its own wall, 

.forming an imperial pleasure ground. The palaces 
and temples are covered with yellow tiles, hence the 
city is sometimes called the Yellow City. Inside the 
Yellow City and occupying a quarter of its space is a 
walled inclosure containing the imperial residence. 
This is roofed in red, and is called the Purple, Red, 
Sacred or Forbidden City. 

The Chinese City abuts the Tartar City on the south. 
It has a wall lower than its neighbor and there are ten 
gates. It is about 6 miles long, from east to west, 23 
from north to south. 





~2>- 

When subscribing for the Instructor, enclose 60 
cents additional and we will send The World’s 
Events three years, beginning with November, or en- 
close 50 cents extra and get The Scrap Book three 
years from November. The three publications—Nor- 
mal Instructor, The World’s Events and The 
Scrap Book, each three years for $2.00. They will 
be sent to the same or separate addresses, 
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America’s Mission. 





BY R. K. BEECHAM. 





Bred to the white man’s burden— 
Exiles from native land, 
By stormy seas are driven 
On bleak and hostile strand, 
To fix a nation’s moorings 
In unknown regions wild, 
Filled with fierce, painted people, 
‘‘Half devil and half child.” 


Bred to the white man’s burden— 
Defending home and hearth 

From savage tribes, and despot— 
The greediest of earth— 

Through years of bloody warfare 
To victory—and yet, 

“Take up the white man’s burden,” 
He saith, ‘‘Lest we forget.” 


Bred to the white man’s burden— 

_ With fortitude to wait 

Christ’s promise to the humble, 
Despite oppression’s hate, 

Until o’er plains and mountains, 
Reaching from sea to sea 

Extends, at last, one Nation, 
‘‘Home of the brave and free.’’ 


Bred to the white man’s burden— 
Alike through war and peace, 

Who “‘filled the mouth of famine 
And bade the sickness cease ?”’ 

Who smote the heartless tyrant 
In sea-girt isles and fair, 

To break the bondsman’s fetters 
And plant God’s freedom there ? 


Bred to the white man’s burden— 
Why sings our British bard 

To lead untutored statesmen 
In lines untried and hard? 

Nor England’s lust for treasure, 
Nor Spain’s blind, cruel pride, 
Shines forth in cloudless splendor 

Meet for Columbia’s guide. 


Not haughty pomp of empire, 
Not greed of shining gold, 
May guide our Ship of Freedom 
Through ages yet untold ; 
’Tis but time-serving folly 
This ‘‘judgment of our peers,”’ 
The King of kings in judgment ! 
Doth sit through all the years. 


Not by the curse of Noah 
Can Japheth’s sons reclaim 

Their dark-eyed, down-trod brothers 
From sloth and heathen shame ; 

‘But through Christ’s new commandment, 
With Justice, Truth and Right, 

The blood-stained, sea-girt islands 
Shall bask in Freedom’s light. * 


———— +e - --———_ 
Geographical Superlatives. 





Asia still claims the highest mountain and the deep- 
est valley, the basin of the Dead Sea being several 
hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean, 
and Africa maintains her unenviable prestige in the 
matter of deserts, but America can boast the longest 
mountain range, the grandest caverns and the greatest 
waterfall, the longest river, the broadest rivers and 
the largest sweetwater lakes. 

———_+5e____—_-_ 

Any reader of the Instructor who is in arrears may 
remit $1.00 and have the subscription credited three 
years from date to which it is now paid. 





Chinese Names. 





N acknowledged authority on the pronunciation of 
Chinese as translated into English says that there 
need be no serious difficulty in sounding the many 

Chinese names now appearing in the newspapers if the 
speaker will remember that the vowels in these names 
are uniformly those of the Italian or continental alpha- 
bet,namely, (1) a always aboutas a in far; e always about 
as ¢ in they or then; J very like i in machine or pin, o 
aseither the o of songor how ; and u always as the u of 
rule, (2) Also, it should be remembered, every 
syllable has an independent value and should be given 
that value in pronunciation. (3) As for consonants, 
they are pronounced exactly as written. These three 
rules will secure as correct a pronunciation of Chinese 
names as cau be secured without oral instruction. 

For example, under the first rule, one would say 
tah-koo for Taku, not take-you as one may frequently 
hear the word pronounced ; lee-hoong-chahng for Li 
Hung Chang, not lie-hung-chang ; peh-king for Peking, 
not peek-in ; shahng-hahee for Shanghaii, not shang- 
high ; tsoong-lie-yamen for Tsung-Li-Yamen, not 
tsung-lie-yamen and so on. Under the second rule 
Tientsin is pronounced tee-yen tsinn, accenting the 
yen syllable ; not teen tsinn. General Nieh’s name is 
Nee-yeh. The Chinese coin tael is not tale, but thale, 
pronounced quickly with syllabic distinctness and 
with uniform vowel sound. Under the third rule the 
province name Szechuan is sounded not zekuan but 
nearly as zehchooahn touching the choo very lightly ; 
Nganhwei as inggahnghoowayee, dropping the initial 
it sound; Lian-tong Peninsula is leeahoo-tong; and 
the German possession Kiaw Chau is Keeahoo chahoo. 


a A 
CLOTH BOUND BOOKS GIVEN AWAY! 


We have arranged with a great publishing house for a large 
edition of the following popular titles at our own terms, and pro- 
pose to follow our usual custom and give our readers the benefit 
of our ability to buy in large quantities and consequently at low 
rates. The books are 16 mos. (a handy size) good paper and print, 
are substantially bound in cloth and have an average of about 
400 pages each. Price 25c a copy or given free for procuring new 
subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR as offered below. 


103 Aesop’s Fables 


104 Alice in Wonderland Carroll 
107 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table Holmes 
11) Black Beaut, Sewell 
112 Book of Golden Deeds Yonge 
113 Bracebridge Hall Irving 
114 Browning’s Poems 

115 Blithedale Romance Hawthorne 
125 Drummond’s Addresses 

126 Emerson’s Essays Vol 1 

127 ~ “4 Vol 2 

129 Evangeline Longfellow 
138 Heroes and Hero Worship Carlyle 
134 Hiawatha Longfellow 
135 House of Seven Gables Hawthorne 
136 Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow Jerome 
138 Imitation of Christ a’Kempis 
145 Lamb’s Tales fromShakespeare 

148 Lays of Ancient Rome Macaulay 
150 Light of Asia Arnold 
151 Longfellow’s Poems 

152 Lowell’s Poems 

153 Lucile Meredith 
154 Man in Black 8. J. Weyman 
158 Mornings in Florence Ruskin 
161 Paradise Lost Milton 
162 Paradise Regained Milton 
166 Poe’s Poems 

167 Prince of the House of David Ingraham 
169 Prue and I G. W. Curt 
170 Rab and His Friends Brown 
172 Reveries of a Bachelor Ik Marvel 
173 Representative Men Emerson 
176 Scarlet Letter Hawthorne 
177 Sesame and Lilies - Ruskin 
178 Ships That Pass in the Night Harraden 
179 Sign of the Four A. C. Doyle 
180 Sketch Book Irvin 
181 Stickit Minister 8. R. Crockett 
183 Story ofan African Farm Schreiner 
184 Study in Scarlet A. C. Doyle 
186 Tanglewood Tales Hawthorne 
188 Ten Nights in a Bar Room Arthur 
189 Three Men ina Boat Jerome 
193 Treasure Island Stevenson 
195 Uncle Tom’s Cabin Stowe 
196 Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith 
197 Water Babies Kingsley 


200 Wonder Book for Boys and Girls Hawthorne 


Any Three Volumes Free for securing one new three-year 
subscriber to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

Any Ten Volumes for securing three new three-year subscribers 
to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, and ten additional volumes for each 
additional gna emapeeny 2e a : 

Posta: extra on each volume. 

4a~ Three-year subscriptions including books, etc., offered with 
INSTRUCTOR, Count same as straight three-year subscriptions, but 
in every case fullamount must accompany orders. Premiums are 
never filowed for sending your own subscription. 
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be a ‘‘faddist,’’ but 
also, do not be a ‘‘back 
number.”’ 

Besides keeping in 
touch with the general 
® thought and progress 

of the profession, each 
teacher should make 
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[This Department will be a feature of Tae Insrructor in each issue during the 
Our plan is to have several short, practical articles each month. 
The County Superintendent is brought into close contact with the teacher, and is 
peculiarly well situated to give useful advice and definite ideas in regard to the 
Every thoughtful and observing Superintendent will find 
many things in his work which he can make of value, not alone to the teachers 
of his own jurisdiction but to the entire mass of our readers. 
tendents to submit articles of this sort, for our examination, looking to their use 
We prefer such articles shall not exceed five to seven hundred 


present year. 


conduct of a school. 


in our columns. 
words in length.—£d. ] 


special study and effort 
for the particular school 
under his care. His 
interest in the work 
should be manifest to 
the pupils with whom 
he works. He expects 
the pupils to be punc- 
tual; let him be 


We invite Superin- 








The Power of Efficiency. 





INEZ F. KELSO. 





genius, it is the best substitute for that God- 

given spark. This is true in the profession 

of teaching fully as much as in any profession 
or vocation we have. One of the conditions 
much deplored by teachers and other educators 
is the small remuneration given to the rank and 
file of the profession for what seem to us in- 
valuable services. And we blame the powers 
that be and rail at those in authority who fix 
the rate of wages because of what we term their 
niggardliness. But while this lack of substan- 
tial appreciation on the part of those whom we 
serve may be the obverse side of the shield, yet 
it is only one side, and many of us neglect to 
look on the reverse to see if we have been faith- 
ful to our trust up to the limit of our ability. 
There are teachers, and their number is not a 
few, who say they give as they receive. They 
forget the law of supply and demand which will 
soon reverse this principle and make it read that 
they are to receive as they have given. The 
supply of poor workers and of ordinary workers 
is far in excess of the demand and the remuner- 
ation of labor performed by mediocrity will 
always be barely living wages. But another 
economic law more cheering and fully as potent 
is that for the skilled worker—for him who can 
perform some service for humanity better than 
his fellow workers can—for this man there will 
always be demand and the remuneration for his 
services will rise above the level of bare sub- 
sistence. 

With the teachers, then, lies the power, to 
some extent, to better their condition as wage 
earners. Quit working according to the wage 
received. Give the very best effort that each 
individual is capable of. Also let the would-be 


| HAS been said that if hard work is not 


followers of the profession disabuse themselves 
of any possible notion that anybody can teach 
school and that without any special preparation. 
Be willing to give to the work unceasing thought 
and unwearying effort. Keep in touch with the 
best educational thought of the day, Do not 





punctual, too. His 
punctuality ought to mean that he is in theschool- 
room at the beginning of the session before the 
pupils are, ready to give them a pleasant greeting 
and enable them to discuss with him any matter 
they may desire to talk over. The teacher ex- 
pects the pupils to make daily preparation for 
the lessons. Let him teach in this respect by 
example as wellas by precept. It should be 
his part to plan devices, to give life to methods, 
to create natural system for the work, and toin- 
fuse into his leadership enthusiasm and energy. 

The world will demand from the teacher such 
work as this in the rank and file before it will 
concede his right to demand better remuneration 
for his labor. And the strongest weapon by 
which to force this concession will be this 
efficiency. 

Wayne Co., Iowa. 
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Memory vs. Reason. 





GEORGE RUEDE, 





N MAKING a study of the weaker points in 
methods of instruction, no weakness is more 
apparent than the fact that many teachers devote 
their energies entirely to the training of the 
memory, to the exclusion of the reasoning 
powers. While this process may give some 
pupils a limited encyclopedic knowledge, it 
fails to lead the mind toward a complete devel- 
opment. A mass of facts committed to memory 
without any regard to their relation to each 
other or to their proper use, leaves the mind as 
helpless as if the facts themselves were unknown. 
Very few minds are capable of retaining for any 
length of time information which is not thor- 
oughly understood, and the great object of all 
study is lost sight of when any branch is so 
handled that the connection of its principles is 
not plainly shown. 

In all of our common schools great stress is 
placed upon the study of arithmetic, yet, as a 
rule, but few pupils obtain the benefit which 
should be derived therefrom. The science of 
numbers cannot be learned as is the multiplica- 
tion table, though many unfortunate children 
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are allowed to,suppose so, and go through the 
short term of their school life with this supposi- 
tion emphasized by those upon whom they must 
depend for instruction, without obtaining dur- 
ing this most important period a correct idea of 
what an arithmetical principle really is, or that 
the science itself is one of relations and not of 
facts. Grammar, an equally important study 
for development in different directions, is as 
often equally lacking in proper presentation to a 
school, being taught in a manner which brings 
into prominence either the process of analysis by 
means of diagrams, without the reasons for the 
process or form of diagram ; or, in the second 
instance, a series of definitions, rules, declen- 
sions and conjugations, learned by rote and not 
by any logical synthetic process. Other branches 
not having so plain a need of reason, are even 
more generally made to depend entirely on the 
memory for their mastery. 

Only those who have a remedy to suggest 
have the right to criticise. This remedy, in my 
opinion, is in the teaching of all branches on a 
basis of relationship among the facts presented, 
no fact being given without its reason. Even in 
the primary grades, words, phrases, and sen- 
tences must be understood before the children 
can be expected to read their little lessons fairly 
well and numbers must at first be presented in 
their relations to things. As advancement is 
made in the grades, more reasoning is required, 
and even those who hold the memory as the 
most important mental faculty will find its 
culture made easier and more complete by bind- 
ing its acts by those of the reason. 

No branch of learning is without the pale of 
reason as a base. Arithmetic and Grammar are 
those in which all, even those who make no use 
of it, acknowledge a large use of the reason, yet 
all other branches really need as much. History 
is but a relation of events, each being the effect 
of one, or several, preceding, and a cause of some 
succeeding ; Geography, a relation of natural 
causes and human interference ; Physiology, 
the relation of the different parts of the human 
system, and so on, through the list. 

Should any teacher be dissatisfied with the 
results obtained by the methods of instruction 
she uses at present, a change to those suggested 
above will, Iam sure, cause more satisfactory 
results. 

OsBorNE Co., KANsas. 
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Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary should be in 
every teacher’s library. It is the latest revised and in 
many respects the most complete dictionary on the 
market. This work is a massive volume of 2399 pages, 
weighs twelve pounds, is handsomely bound in sheep, 
and has a dauble patent index. Its regular price, fixed 
by the publishers, is $9.00 with additional charge for 
index. In order that as large a number of our readers 
as possible might be enabled to procure this work, we 
entered into a contract which makes it possible for us 
to furnish it at a price which brings it easily within 
the reach ofall. It will be observed that our price is 
only $5.00, which amount includes a three-year sub- 
scription to Norma Instructor, Full description, 
terms, etc., on another page. 
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How I Taught Reading in a Dream. 





BY E. E. WARNER. 





elected Peripatetic Teacher of Primary Read- 

ing in the town of B. Between that and the 

sad hour of rising I very nearly accomplished 
what our friend, Prof. Apgar, might pronounce 
a ‘‘grand good’’ work. 

In the first place, I had to digest the situation, 
the ‘‘call’’ being a surprise to me. I did not 
want the position unless I could make it an op- 
portunity of teaching reading as I had always 
believed it should be taught, in connection with 
every other school subject, and with the plays 
and social intercourse and home life of the chil- 
dren. As peripatetic teacher, how could I get 
well enough acquainted with the children to 
know anything of their lives as individuals out- 
side the school walls? And as teacher of read- 
ing alone, how could I correlate my subject with 
the other branches of tuition? They must give 
me fewer schools and a group of subjects. I 
must spend at least two hours a day with each 
class, and must teach reading, writing, ‘‘lan- 
guage’’ and spelling. This was my ultimatum, 
communicated immediately to the Committee, 
who forthwith conceded my points, assigned me 
to three schools and organized the primary 
teachers of the town into visiting classes relieved 
at their posts during given days, that they might 
observe my ‘‘methods.”’ 

I, for my part, attacked the problem how to 
make language, spoken, read, spelled and _ writ- 
ten, the unifying center of all that the children 
gathered in thought and fact. How was I to 
succeed in my first experimental attempt, with 
the eyes and ears of sympathetic and unsympa- 
thetic strangers, believers and _ unbelievers, 
turned early upon my work? As ina dream, I 
walked to my first school, realizing only that 
the following must be my order of procedure : 

1. Re-arouse recent thought. 

2. Elicit its best oral expression from the 
children. 

3. Use for a reading exercise the children’s 
best sentences,—those that tell in the fewest 
words the most of what is to them intensely 
interesting. 

4, Give a writing lesson on some word or 
sentence that the children will want to carry 
home as a trophy or a message. . 

5. Consider the early copying as also a lesson 
in spelling. 

6. The subject matter must be drawn today 
from fresh home interests, for the sake of getting 
acquainted. 

I sat before my first class during the opening 
exercises, exchanging smiles with one and 
another of the tots, who regarded me curiously 
at first and afterward with more friendliness. 
‘‘What a pretty song!’’ I thought. ‘I might 
easily make that my theme.’’ True; or I 
might have given a conversation lesson on the 
Bible, or the piano, or the call bell, or the flag 


| WAS probably about midnight that I was 
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that a pupil waved slowly as the rolling doors 
closed. But I decided to adhere to my original 
intention. 

‘Good morning, children !’’ I said, when. it 
came my turn to address them, and waited for 


‘‘T helped my mamma wash the dishes.”’ 

“Then I did not quite understand you before. 
I thought you said you did it all yourself. 
What dishes ?’’ 

‘‘The breakfast dishes.’ 





them to answer, which only a few were prompt 
to do. ‘‘I understand,’’ I went on, ‘‘that you 
are to be my little girls and boys for two whole 
hours. How I shall like that! But I have not 
had much time until this minute to think how 
nice it will be. Indeed, I have been so busy all 
the morning that I haven’t had time even to 
wonder what you were doing. You will cer- 
tainly have to tell me.’’ There was not much 
time to spare out of my precious two hours, and 
I felt a sort of dizziness come over me at sight of 
all those wide, wondering eyes fixed upon me 
in utter silence, conscious that those grown-up 
spectators in the back of the room must know 
that I hadn’t the ghost of an idea where to poke 
the ground. 

“T want to know what you did before you 
came to school this morning,’’ I continued des- 
perately, nodding to one of the larger children, 
‘and what you did, and you, and you (with 
respective nods) and what all of you did,”’ with 
a generous circling of the hand and an engaging 
smile that took in my entire range, and lit some 
responsive warmth in several of the faces. 
‘‘Then, perhaps, I may tell you what I did. 
Who is going to begin ?”’ 

Blessed beginning! Up went three of the 
hands. One of my rules in ‘‘language work’’ 
was to draw out the more reticent pupils. -Here 
was a choice of types, enabling me to apply my 
rule from the very outset. There was the hand 
whose prompt, though quiet rising indicated a 
readiness not calling for immediate teaching 
effort ; and the hesitating hand that belonged to 
the pupil just ready to be helped up. To the 
owner of the last I addressed myself. 

‘‘Well, dear, what did you do before you 
came to school this morning ?”’ 

“T ate my breakfast.’’ The hand shrank 
back as if its owner suspected herself of having 
said something quite out of place in school, but 
rose again as I remarked smilingly : 

“Did you? Sodid I. Atleast I ate mine. 
I wonder if there is anything else that you and 
I both did this morning ?”’ 

‘“‘T washed my face.”’ 

‘Yes, that is another thing that we all had to 
do. Now I am beginning to wonder if you did 
anything that I didn’t do.”’ 

‘‘T had to wash the dishes.”’ 

‘Ah! .That isa thing I am not allowed to 
do, because I live in a boarding house,’’ I said 
mournfully. ‘‘We have dishes at our house, but 
they are all washed in the kitchen, and the 
boarders never go there. Of course it was the 
supper dishes that you washed?’ (This pale 
little joke helped immensely to produce the 
warm and friendly atmosphere I needed). 

‘‘No ma’am! The breakfast dishes.’ 


“Oh! Tell me again just what you did, so 








that I cannot make any mistake about it.”’ 


‘“Now tell me the whole thing, so that I can 
put it down here,’’ said I, turning to the black- 
board. 

‘“T helped my mamma wash the breakfast 
dishes.’’ I repeated the child’s sentence as I 
wrote it. 

By this time, most of the children were ready 
to tell of their morning occupations, but I was 
particularly interested in dish-washing, and 
desirous of learning the most modern methods 
of conducting this highly respectable operation. 
Out of quite a little talk, the following sentences 
given by as many different children were writ- 
ten in succession : 

I like to wash dishes. 

You first rinse them, 

Then you pile them up. 

You put the plates at the bottom. 
You put them all in the dishpan. 
You sprinkle soap powder on them. 
You put in some cold water. 

You wash them with the dish-cloth. 
You set them to drain. 

You dry them with the towel. 

You put them away in the closet. 

Boys and girls joined in furnishing these sen- 
tences. It was a boy who gave, ‘‘I like to wash 
dishes.’’ The business of dishwashing was so 
elevated for the time being that the little lords 
of creation came out bravely with all their secret 
yearnings and valuable information in that 
direction, and the scornful found themselves in 
a hopeless minority, if, indeed, they did not 
cease to exist. 

When the conversation had continued until I, 
as a student by hearsay of the art of dishwash- 
ing, had satisfied myself as to the important 
steps in the process, I found myself in a state of 
utter confusion as to who had told me what, 
and the children had to help me out with what 
they remembered of the authorship of the sen- 
tences. One sentence had no owner, and quite 
an exciting investigation was prosecuted to find 
out whose and what it was. One by one the 
other sentences were erased as their authors 
identified them, except that the word ‘‘You’’ 
was left standing wherever it occurred, to ‘‘keep 
the place’? where most of the sentences had 
been. Some of the sentences were incorrectly 
read by the authors, who recalled the thought 
and gave it a slightly different wording. I paid 
no attention to this in this first vague view of 
the written sentence, realizing that one cannot 
follow criticism to advantage through a fog. 


When the authorless sentence stood alone, it . 


was speedily discovered to whom it belonged, 
and upon its rendition, the public mind was at 
rest. 

Then we were ready for the next thing, which 
was the discovery that the ‘‘Yous’’ were all 
alike, except one that stood a little way back 
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out of line. It was remembered that another 
word had stood in front of this one and I sug- 
gested that perhaps it had not worn its Sunday 
clothes because it was not at the head of its 
class (a memory of an old device). This back- 
ward ‘‘you’’ was banished by means of the 
eraser and we examined the others very care- 
fully to be quite sure that they were alike in 
every part. 

I began to go over them with the pointer, 
then concluded that I needed help and sought 
that of one child after another (not those who 
had been prominent in the conversation) until 
all the words had been traced. As the pointer 
followed the lines, I said, ‘‘Up a little way, 
down a little way, up not quite so far, ’way 
down, up, down a very little way, up again and 
shut up tight, across, down, up, down, up.”’ 
This description, repeated for each word, was 
caught up by the children, and at the close most 
of them were repeating it with me. The result 
was triumph. Our first decision was vindicated. 
The ‘‘Yous”’ were all alike. By this time, some 
of us thought we could make it ourselves. A 
reasonable success attending our first efforts, 
others were anxious to try, and ‘‘Yous’’ of 
many grades and dimensions soon covered the 
lower part of the blackboard. 

My interest in dishwashing prompting a great 
desire to see how it really was done now-a-days, 
most of the tots stood up, tied on imaginary 
aprons and washed dishes, step by step, in 
pantomime for me, as, rewriting the sentences of 
the reading lesson, I asked, ‘‘Show me how you 
do this, and this.’’ During the rinsing, I found 
occasion to say to one child, ‘‘Take care! You'll 
spill the water on your apron,’’ etc. Imagina- 
tion lent itself more fully to intent as the pan- 
tomime went on. The dishes were piled care- 
fully, plates first, on the nearest desk, then 
lifted into the dishpan, sprinkled with soap 
powder, etc. ‘‘I hope you won’t pour water on 
those dishes,’’ I said to one laughing boy. 
‘“‘They’re made of paper. I know it by the 
way you handle them.’’ He paused to wonder 
what I meant, then resumed the pantomime 
more attentively. When the dishes were 
washed, we all took some deep and long breaths 
with the windows open. 

Then the inspiration came to draw a picture 
of a girl washing the dishes and a boy wiping 
them for her—mothers are so fortunate that 
have two helpers to take this work quite off their 
hands! The pictures and the drawing of them 
brought out a good deal more talk, and now, 
for the first time, I ventured to substitute correct 
language forms for the incorrect ones used, and, 
in a few instances, to have them repeated. 

A girl and a boy, the best artists (though I 
did not say so) were invited to draw the picture 
upon the blackboard. I was about to occasion 
observations that would prevent the recurrence 
of two-eyed profile drawings, such as adorned a 
few of the slates, when a most mortifying thing 
happened. A visiting teacher arose in her place 
at the back of the room and said: ‘‘If this is 
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all we need to do—utilize the children’s current 


11 


| matter what we are paid ; and, when that work 


living experiences for all the purposes of tuition |is done, with sensible forethought for preserving 
—we regular teachers can do it better than you the brightness in life by recreation and rest ; we 


special teachers can ever hope to do it. 
vote for the dismissal of all special teachers and 
for such a revision of the course of study as shall 
make correlated teaching on a higher plane than 
this we have witnessed this morning possible 
with all of us.’’ 

The floor fell from under me. My children 
melted away like asummer cloud. ‘The visit- 
ing teachers, too, disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of that one stern figure. Then she, too, 
became a part of the universal mist and the un- 
finished dream gave place to the light of a real 
working day. 
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The Time Out of School. 





LENA HAMBURGER. 





ACATION has again reanimated us with new 
sights, new friends, new thoughts and new 
spirit. Can we not all remember at the open- 
ing of former sessions with what anticipation we 
have met and greeted our young friends ; with 
what eagerness we have returned to our work ; 
with what keen interest we have established 
plans that seemed to promise much assistance? 
Then the school days increased; our zeal 
dwindled ; we were worried and tired, and when 
the season closed, we found in ourselves a men- 
tal and physical impoverishment. Can any 
real estimate of the loss be made? Does any 
other class of workers have three months in the 
year to recuperate? There must be a pre- 
ventative for such a state and the wise teacher 
finds and uses it. Heedlessness of work in de- 
votion to self, and forgetfulness of self in de- 
votion to work, are the Scylla and Charybdis on 
which many teachers founder. 

When one day’s work is done, there must be a 
preparation for the next one. Even if a lesson 
has been taught numberless times to preceding 
classes, there should be new thought and study 
on it for its next presentation. A teacher who, 
relying on former experience, is neglectful of this, 
will often in a recitation meet perplexities that 
could have been avoided and will find much 
time wasted and much effort vain. Ignorance 
makes ready submission to a well-armed foe. 

When this provision has been made, all 
thought of school should be laid aside and an 
evening’s enjoyment, far from detracting from 
the next day’s work will renew energy and 
enthusiasm. s far as lies within their power, 
teachers owe it to pupils as well as to themselves 
to be cognizant of the best in art, music and 
literature, to be interested in local affairs, to be 
wide awake to the world, and they cannot be so 
if their view is not directed beyond the school- 
room. A conscientious teacher can discriminate 
between frivolous and health-straining pastime 
and valuable and improving enjoyment. The 
former must be shunned ; the latter welcomed. 





With a love for the work that overpays us no 





I shall | should find not a falling back, but a steady pro- 


gress toward all that is useful, good and _ beauti- 
ful. We may feel like Phillips Brooks who 
wrote: ‘‘Kach year grows sacred with wonder- 
ing expectation. Therefore, I and the world 
may go forth from each old year into the new 
which follows it, certain that in the new year 
God will have for us some new treatment which 


will open for us some novel life.’’ 
- - + ap — 


Right. 


Sit 





Habite that mar the beauty and injure the 
health are acquired from incorrect positions in 
sitting. Sit well back in the chair. Keep the 
spine straight. Hold the shoulders the same 
height and well back. Keep the feet in front of 
the seat ; if you do not, there will be a tend- 
ency to lean forward. 

Do not sit with one arm or side always toward 
the desk or table when writing. This habit will 
tend to a permanent twist of the spine. Do not 
sit far down in the chair, it will surely make you 
stooped. 

Do not lean down over your desk when writ- 
ing. Putting the feet under the seat will make 
you lean forward. —Selected. 

ee 
A Mountain Climber. 





Gains 12 lbs. on Change of Food. 

When a change in food can rebuild a man 77 
years of age, it is evidence that there is some 
value in a knowledge that can discriminate in 
the selection of proper food to rebuild the body. 
A few months ago the physician attending 
Warren S. Johnson of Colfax, Cal., 77 years old, 
told him that death from old age would soon 
claim him. He suffered from general weakness 
and debility. 

An old lady advised him to quit coffee and 
drink Postum Cereal Food Coffee and to eat 
Grape-Nuts breakfast food every morning. He 
took the advice, and has gained 12 pounds. 
Says he is as well as he ever was, and can take 
long trips in the mountains, which he has _ been 
unable to do for a long time. 

There is a reason for this ; in the first place, 
coffee acts as a direct nerve destroyer on -many 
highly organized people, both young and old, 
and many people haven’t the knowledge to 
select nourishing, healthful, rebuilding food. 

Both Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts 
breakfast food are made from selected parts of 
the field grains that contain delicate particles of 
phosphate of potash and albumen. These two 
elements combine in the human body to quickly 
rebuild the gray matter in the brain and in the 
nerve centers throughout the body. 

Direct, sure, and certain results come from 
their use and can be proven by any person that 
cares to make the trial. Both the Postum Food 
Coffee and Grape-Nuts are kept by all first-class 
grocers. 
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The Battle of Saratoga. 





to the greatness of the result attained, so 

that a battle where a few thousand troops 

were engaged may be of infinitely greater 
importance than one where the opposing forces 
numbered hundreds of thousands. Just so, 
was it, in the case of ‘‘the running fight of Sara- 
toga.’’ Only fifteen thousand officers and men 
were engaged at the beginning, including both 
sides, but yet the battle takes its place as the 
most important one of the Revolutionary War 
and one of the great. battles of all time, it being 
placed, in fact, within the first thirteen of the 
world’s history. In other battles, more men 
were engaged, or more were killed, wounded 
and taken prisoners, or perhaps the fighting was 
more severe, but in a very few was the result to 
be even compared with the far-reaching and 
important consequences of Saratoga. 

The battle opened on September 19th, 1777, 
at Bemis Heights, a short distance above Still- 
water. Gates, commanding the American army 
of nine thousand, was in a fortified camp at this 
point, when Burgoyne, who had with him 
nearly six thousand of the flower of the British 
army, crossed the Hudson and encamped at 
Saratoga. Every thing was in the American’s 
favor and the officers of that army urged their 
commander to give battle, but Gates seemed in- 
disposed to fight ; so much so, in fact, as to 
cause a private talk among his officers in which 
he was roundly accused of being a coward, al- 
though this accusation never reached his ears. 
Finally, however, their pleadings were answered 
in another way. It was as fatal for Burgoyne to 
remain inactive as to attempt to retreat ; his only 
success seemed to be in an immediate battle. 
At the same time, he hoped for assistance from 
Sir Henry Clinton who was then at New York. 
But in this he hoped in vain, for Sir Henry had 
politics as well as fighting on his hands and he 
let Burgoyne work out his own salvation. The 
latter advanced three columns on the morning 
of the 19th against Gates. The left of the 
American line was given to General Arnold who 
did excellent work against Burgoyne’s right 
wing, and had Gates given him the reinforce- 
ments for which he asked, he would undoubt- 
edly have turned that wing, and it is 
more than probable that the battle would have 
ended then and there, instead of continuing for 
nearly a month. But Gates was inexorable ; he 
stubbornly refused to give the men, well know- 
ing that if Arnold succeeded the glory would go 
to him and not to the commander. And so the 
fight, while successful as far as it went, was yet 


Bev: are important just in proportion 
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indecisive. General Daniel Morgan was scarcely 
less effective. The magnificent work his rifle- 
men did aided materially in securing the ad- 
vantage to the American side. Yet, in his re- 
port, General Gates did not so much as refer to 
either of these officers nor to the work of their 
respective troops. It was a pitiful example of 
meanness and jealousy. And this was the man 
who had succeeded the brave and gallant Schuy- 
ler ; the man whom many members of Congress 
desired for General Washington’s place ! 

Seeing the great victory that could be accom- 
plished by following up the advantage already 
gained, General Arnold went to General Gates 
and urged that an attack should be made in 
force the next day, but Gates refused to give his 
consent. General Morgan joined in the plea, as 
well as the other officers, but still Gates refused. 
Burgoyne fell back a couple of miles and again 
threw up intrenchments. While thus engaged, 
he was cheered by a message from Clinton to 
the effect that the latter would cause a diversion 
by sending an expedition up the Hudson. 
Burgoyne, always confident, replied that he 
could hold out until the 12th of October. But 
his condition rapidly grew worse ; his Indian 
allies were continually deserting; nearly a 
thousand of his army were in the hospital, sick 
or wounded ; the Americans were gathering all 
about him, volunteers constantly joining their 
ranks, while his foraging parties came back to 
camp empty-handed and often with a number 
of their members missing. 

During this period of inactivity and waste of 
valuable time on the part of the American com- 
mander, Arnold addressed a note to Gates, in 
which he complained of his tardiness in no un- 
uncertain words, his language was so plain as to 
give offence to Gates, who immediately deprived 
him of his command and ordered him to con- 
sider himself under arrest. 

The British position was now actually desper- 
ate. Burgoyne called a council of war, which 
decided that the only thing left them was to 
fight ; they had no alternative. On the morn- 
ing of October 7th, therefore, he again advanced 
against the Americans. The fighting became 
fast and furious; Morgan and his riflemen 
fought with splendid courage, and all the Ameri- 
can army showed an unsurpassed bravery ; in 
fact, so furious was the fight and so repeated 
were the charges that a single. gun was taken 
and re-taken five times, it finally remaining in 
the hands of the Americans. Colonel Cilly 
leaped upon it with drawn sword, dedicated it 
to ‘‘the American cause’ and turned it upon the 
British, firing their own ammunition from it. 

General Arnold stood under a tree on a neigh- 
boring hill watching the course of the battle ; 
chafing and incensed at his forced inaction. He 
listened to the roar of the guns and the crack of 
the rifles until he could restrain himself no 
longer. Looking toward the tent of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, and quickly calculating the 
distances from that tent and from the tree to 
the front, he decided he could reach the firing 





line hefore he could be stopped, so, springing 
into the saddle he gave the word to his willing 
horse, and galloped for the front at top speed. 
Scarcely started, Gates saw him and wrathfully 
sent Major Armstrong, a member of his staff, to 
order him to the rear, ‘‘lest he should do some- 
thing rash,’’? but Arnold; well knowing the 
burden of the Major’s message, put spurs to 
his horse and left his pursuer far behind. 
The troops broke into cheers when Arnold placed 
himself at their head and dashed with that 
reckless bravery for which he was so famous 
into the thick of the fight. Never did a soldier 
fight with greater courage ; never was one more 
dauntless! Why did not some good influence 
hold back this man three years later, when he 
sold his honor and his country ; why did not 
Congress give him just a little of the thanks and 
the rewards to which he was so eminently en- 
titled, instead of pursuing him, as they did, 
until the noble patriotic spirit of the man was 
turned into one looking for revenge? We must 
censure Arnold for his act, but I cannot see how 
Congress can escape a certain share in the re- 
sponsibility of his crime. 

At the critical point of the battle, a sharp- 
shooter in the branches of a tree singled out 
and shot the British General Fraser whose 
bravery and daring had been conspicuous and 
who was one of the prime favorites of the British 
troops. It has been recorded that General 
Daniel Morgan personally pointed him out to 
the sharpshooter and ordered the shot fired 
which caused his death, but this story is denied 
by other historians, so that it is quite impossible 
for us of today to know for a certainty the truth 
of this statement. Be that as it may, however, 
his fall created consternation in the ranks, which 
was greatly increased by the arrival, just at that 
telling moment, of a re-inforcement of three 
thousand New York militia. The British lines 
wavered for a moment, then broke and the 
troops retreated behind their intrenchments, 
leaving their artillery. Arnold then led a charge 
against them which was resisted desperately, 
but nothing could stay him and Morgan’s rifle- 
men. The last volley the Hessians fired, as 
they ran pell-mell before the charge, killed 
Arnold’s horse and inflicted a severe wound in 
the General’s left leg—the same leg that had 
been wounded at Quebec. Then it was that 
Major Armstrong rode up to General Arnold, 
who no longer sought to elude the messenger 
now that the fight was over and the victory won, 
and gave him the order from General Gates to 
report at the rear, at once, under arrest, for dis- 
obedience of orders. g 

The entire credit for this great victory may be 
given to Arnold and Morgan, though the former 
acted throughout contrary to the orders of his 
chief, who received the credit, although he was 
not personally in the battle at any moment of 
the fight, but stood or sat under the flaps of his 
tent watching the progress of the battle through 
his field-glasses. 

During the night, Burgoyne, with his whole 
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army, retreated to a point a mile north of the 
intrenchments that were occupied by the Amer- 
icans. He was depressed, very naturally, for 
he foresaw the inevitable end of it all. He had 
started with most favorable conditions and had 
given most brilliant promises of what he would 
do, but he had met an enemy who was stronger 
than he expected ; he had not received the sup- 
port of the other columns that should have met 
his ; now all must end in disaster and disgrace, 
and he must be relieved of his command and 
sent back to England. Small wonder his 
thoughts were gloomy. To add to his discom- 
fort, he had to march through a severe rain- 
storm to the heights of Saratoga, which he 
reached on the morning of October 10th. The 
situation he knew to be hopeless, for beside 
being hemmed in by the patriot army, his own 
men were on the very verge of starvation. He 
called a council of war to consider the advis- 


ability of surrendering, and while thus engaged | 


in his tent, an eighteen pound cannon ball 
passed over the table around which the officers 
sat. Under these circumstances, the decision 
was quickly made. The offer of surrender was 
sent to Gates. The terms were soon agreed 
upon, and the vanquished army laid down its 
arms in front of what is now the village of 
Schuylerville. The surrendered force of nearly 
six thousand included six members of the 
British Parliament. The American army treated 
their prisoners with greatest kindness and con- 
sideration, dividing their food with them and 
doing all in their power to make them com- 
fortable. The surrender occurred on October 
17th, at Saratoga, hence the battle takes that 
name, although no actual fighting was done 
there. Burgoyne went. back to England on 
parole, and shortly afterward entered Parliament, 
where he did all he could to bring the war to an 
end. 

Among tne many results of this battle, are to 
be observed especially, these : 

1. It saved New York and defeated the British 
purpose of cutting off New England from the 
rest of the Union. 

2. It gave us the assistance of France. Ben- 
jamin Franklin had been in France since the 
fall of ’76, seeking that country’s help. We 
had received some French aid but it had been 
but little, and what had been given us had to 
be given secretly. The French king was waiting 
until some substantial progress, some decisive 
victory should be gained by the Americans, 
before he committed himself openly in our favor. 
This victory gave him the excuse he wanted and 
the step was taken. A fleet of sixteen war 
vessels and a force of four thousand men were 
sent us, in addition to the private enterprises of 
scores of men. 

8. Since the ruling families of France and 


France in the war against Great Britain in 1779, 
and Holland, for commercial reasons, united 
with those powers in 1780. Thus, England’s 
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to devote more of her attention to other places, 
and had, therefore, to draw it measurably from 
us, thus making it easier for us to accomplish 
our independence. 

4. Our main contention throughout the diffi- 
culty which ended in the war which in turn 
ended in our separation from England, was that 
‘“‘Taxation without representation is'tyranny.”’ 
England had always denied this assertion and 
refused to admit the truth of the statement. In 
offering us, after our victory at Saratoga, every- 
thing we might ask, except independence, and 
in specifying the matter of full representation in 
Parliament, she thereby admitted the truth of 
our contention, an admission that has affected 
the government of every civilized nation since 
that day, and that has placed upon the world’s 
records, a principle in government that is now 
recognized the world over. 


+ 








Captain Charles Stewart. 





FTER Bainbridge had won his brilliant 
victory on the frigate - Constitution, the 
favorite vessel of the navy, she was entirely re- 
fitted and sent to sea under command of Captain 
Charles Stewart. A year or more later, she 
crossed the Atlantic to. the Bay of Biscay and 
cruised off the harbor of Lisbon for a while. 
While sailing toward St. Vincent on February 
20th, 1815, two strange vessels were seen. 
Stewart, of course, gave chase at. once, when the 
strangers displayed the colors of Great Britain. 
They proved to be the Cyane, 34 guns, and 
Levant, 21 guns. Stewart attacked both ships 
at once, and the battle raged furiously. He. so 
maneuvered as to compel the enemy to form two 
points of a triangle, while his vessel formed the 
third, and by most excellent seamanship so 
handled his vessel that not once did they get an 
opportunity to rake him, but frequently, on the 
other hand, he raked them both, finally com- 
pelling them to surrender. The Constitution 
scarcely received any injury and the next morn- 
ing resumed her cruise. Her loss was four killed 
and ten wounded, as against thirty-five English 
killed and forty-two wounded. 

When the captured captains met on board the 
Constitution as prisoners, they began at once to 
blame each other for the defeat. Each insisted 
that had the other done as he should have done, 
they undoubtedly would have defeated the 
American. Captain Stewart came up just in 
time to hear this statement made. ‘‘You are 
mistaken,’’ he remarked, ‘‘no matter what you 
might have done, I would have had you both. 
If you don’t believe it, I will put each of you 
and your crews back on your respective ships 
and will fight it over again.’? They decided, 
however, that they had had enough of fighting 
and it would be better to allow matters to remain 
as they were. 

Stewart was born in 1778 and died in 1869. 
He took part in the work of the American Navy 
at the close of the last century, and was made 





Flag Days. 





In North Adams, Mass., flags are displayed 
on the public school buildings on the following 
memorial days : 

June 1, Emancipation Proclamation, 1863 

January 4, Day of City Inauguration, 1897. 

February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday, 1809. 

February 22, Washington’s Birthday, 1732. 

April 9, Lee’s Surrender, 1865. 

April 19, Battle of Lexington, 1775. 

May 30, Memorial Day, 1866. 

June 17, Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. 

June 20, United States Flag adopted, 1777. 

July 4, Declaration of Independence, 1776. 

September 3, Treaty of Paris, 1782. 

September 5, First Continental Congress, 1774. 

September 17, United States Constitution, 
adopted, 1787. 

Oct. 17,Surrender of Burgoyne, Saratoga, 1777. 

October 18, Surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town, 1781. 

October 21, Discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, 1492. , 

November 25, Evacuation of New York by the 
British, 1783. ‘ 

December 16, Boston Tea Party, 1773. 

December 21, Landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, 1620. 

Also on Labor day, annual state and city 
elections, inauguration of president of the United 
States and governor of the state, opening and 
closing days of term, and other days as directed. 

ncleoepiiseiiniieiilii i gtiatiniaeD 
Coffee and Heart Disease. 





Slowly and Surely Affects the Heart’s Action. 

‘“My heart seemed to be jumping out of my 
body one morning after I had used some coffee, 
clear, without cream or sugar,—for I had been 
told that coffee would not hurt me if used that 
way. We were all greatly frightened at the 
serious condition of my heart until I remem- 
bered that it might be from the coffee. 
‘So when the trouble passed off, I concluded 
never to use coffee again. It had hurt me 
greatly, used in the ordinary way with cream 
and sugar, but I had hoped that it would be 
less harmful without the cream and sugar, but 
the result was no better. 
‘Since that time we have been using Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee and my heart has never 
troubled me at all. Weare all delighted with 
the Postum because we know how to make 
it and know how valuable it is as a health 
beverage. 
‘In speaking to a-friend lately about Postum 
Cereal, she said she did not like it. I found the 
reason was that it had not been made properly. 
After I told her to take four heaping teaspoons 
of Postum to the pint of water and let it boil 
full fifteen minutes after the real boiling started, 
she was greatly delighted with it and has been 
using it since and has been very much better in 
health. Yours truly,’’ Mrs. L. 8. McEllimmey, 








hands became more and more full, and she had 


rear-admiral as late as 1862. 


1218 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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“Labor Day” Exercise 


MRS. C. H. STANLEY 


AARRARAAARARAAARARAARAARAAR 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


What was the wise man’s 
uy advice to the farmer? ‘Be 
thou diligent to know the 
state of thy flocks and 
look well to thy herds.’”’— 
Prov. 27:23. 
What does he say of the 
diligent man? (1) ‘‘Seest 





thou a man diligent in 





[Labor Day as a legal holiday, occurring in nearly all the States on the first business? he shall stand 


Tuesday in September, is too early in the year to find many schools in session, or before kings.’’—Prov. 22: 


if barely in session, it is too early to prepare a set program for the occasion. 99 


(2) “The thoughts of 


The following program, therefore, is not intended especially for that day, but is A 
one that can be used appropriately for any Friday Afternoon or on any special the diligent tend only to 


occasion during the year. 


Labor Day.—Eb.] 


It can be called a ‘‘Labor Program,”’ or ‘Industrial plenteousness.”—Prov. 21: 
Exercise,”’ or any other appropriate title if itis not desired to associate it with 


5. 
What of the slothful man ? 








In many schools children are taught about different | 
occupations and the part they play in the world’s 
work. A profitable way of summarizing all this is to 
have a Labor Day Program in which the various trades 
or occupations are represented. It will be helpful to 
many children to know what has been said and sung 
about the sons of toil. The following program is in- 
tended to be suggestive. Anything that would give 
information, inspiration, or respect for labor would be 
appropriate for such a day,—songs, recitations, anec- 
dotes, questions and answers, essays, sketches of men 
like Lincoln, Garfield, Franklin, quotations about work 
and workers,—these and many other things that will 
came to you as you plan. 

PROGRAM. 
Song—WORK, FOR THE NIGHT IS COMING. 


Recitation by the School—SONG OF LABOR. 
Work, work, work, 
In meadow and mill and mart; 
Work, work, work, 
Till the dews of labor start ; 
Where the sailors launch their ships, 
And plow the waves apart, 
Work with a song on the lips, 
And work with a prayer in the heart. 


‘ Let the dreamer lie at ease, 
And gaze at the bright blue sky, 
Lulled by the murmuring bees, 
As the summer winds go by. 
Though the skies be cold and gray, 
Be this thy heart’s content, 
That thine is the sweeter day 
In useful labor spent. 


Better to delve all day 
With the blessing of peace at night, 
Than to fritter the time away, 
With fingers idle and white. 
For labor is God’s good gift, 
Though it be the curse of the fall ; 
And the hands that struggle and lift 
Are the noblest hands of all. 
— Yonth’s Companion. 


A SCRIPTURE LESSON ON WORK. 





What was the divine command to the firstman? ‘Inthe 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground.’’—Gen. 3:19. 

What is the divine proportion of work and rest? ‘‘Six 
days shalt thou work, but on the seventh thou shalt 
rest.’’—Ex. 34:21. 

What command was given to the early Christians ? 
“That ye study....todo your own business, and to 
work with your own hands.’’—1 Thess. 4:11. 

What reason was given for this command? ‘That ye 
may walk honestly....and that ye may have lack of 
of nothing.’”’—1 Thess. 4:12. 

What was the Bible rule in regard to work? “If any 


| Proy. 21:25. 





would not work neither should he eat.”—1 Thess. 3:10. 


= ---- —=——. (1) “The desire of the 
slothful killeth him; for his hands refuse to labor.’» 





is brother to him that is a great waster.’’—Prov. 18:9. 
(3) ‘The sluggard will not plow by reason of the cold ; 
therefore shall he beg in harvest and have nothing.” 
—Prov. 20:4. 

How does he contrast the two? (1) The hand of the 
diligent shall bear rule: but the slothful shall be under 
tribute ’’—Prov. 13:24. (2) The soul of the sluggard 
desireth and hath nothing ; but the soul of the diligent 
shall be made fat.’’—Prov. 13:4. (3) ‘‘He becometh 
poor that dealeth with a slack hand; but the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich.’’—Prov. 10:4. 


THE FARMER AND THE FARMER’S WIFE. 





( To be given alternately by a boy and a girl). 
The farmer came in from the field one day ; 
His languid steps and his weary way, 

His beaded brow, his sinewy hand, 
All showed his work for the good of his land: 
For he sows, sows, sows, 
For he hoes, hoes, hoes, 
And he mows, mows, mows, 
All for the good of the land. 


By the kitchen fire stood his patient wife, 
Light of his home and joy of his life, 
With face all aglow, and busy hand 
Preparing the meal for her household band : 
For she must boil, boil, boil, 
And she must broil, broil, broil, 
And she must toil, toil, toil, 
All for the good of the home. 


The bright sun shines when the farmer goes out, 
The birds sing sweet songs, lambs frisk about ; 
The brook babbles softly in the glen, 
While he works so bravely for the good of men. 
For he sows, sows, sows, 
For he mows, mows, mows, 
And he hoes, hoes, hoes, 
All for the good of the land. 


How briskly the wife steps about within, 
The dishes to wash, the milk to skim ; 
The clothes to iron,—but all the day long, 
For the dear ones at home her heart is kept strong. 
There are pies to make, make, make, 
There is bread to bake, bake, bake, 
And steps to take, take, take, 
All for the good of the home. 


When the day is o’er and evening has come, 
The creatures are fed, the milking done, 
He takes his rest ’neath the old shade tree, 
From the labor of the land his thoughts are free ; 
Though he sows, sows, sows, 
And he hoes, hoes, hoes, 
And he mows, mows, mows, 
He rests from the work of the land. 


But the faithful wife from sun to sun, 
Takes up a burden that’s never done ; 
There is no rest, there is no play, 


(2) ‘‘He also that is slothful in his work. 





For the good of her house she must work away ; 
For to mend the frock, frock, frock, 
For to knit the sock, sock, sock, 
And the cradle to rock, rock, rock, 
All for the good of the home. 


When autumn is here with its chilling blast, 
The farmer gathers his crop at last ; 
His barns are full, his fields are bare, 
For the good of the land he hath ne’er a care. 
While it blows, blows, blows, 
And it snows, snows, snows, 
Till winter goes, goes, goes, 
He rests from the work of the land. 


But the willing wife, till life’s last day, 
Is the children’s guide, the husband’s stay ; 
From day to day she has done her best, 
And death alone can give her rest ; 

But after the test, test, test, 

Comes the rest, rest, rest, 

With the blest, blest, blest, 

In the Father’s heavenly home. 


Song—FARMER JOHN. 


Recitation—THE SONG OF THE BLACKSMITH. 





With a clang-a-ling ! 
My hammer I swing, 
To shape the round iron shoe 
For the horses to wear 
On their hoofs so bare, 
To help in the labor they do. 


With a puff and blow 
My furnace will glow, 
And make the fire sparkle and shine, 
The iron to heat 
For my hammer to beat 
And curve the shoe rounded and fine. 


I’m a blacksmith gay, ; 
And I labor all day 
In the soot, and smoke, and heat ; 
And I love my work 
And nothing I shirk, 
To put shoes on the brave horses’ feet. 
— Martha Moses in Child-Garden. 








Concert Recitation—THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 
Song—OH, THE BLACKSMITH’S A FINE STURDY 
FELLOW. 

(This may be sung by the school led by six boys 
wearing blacksmith’s aprons, the end ones beating on 
anvils). 





Recitation—THE SONG OF THE MINER. 





Pick, pick, pick, 

Deep down in the dark, dark mine, 
He brings out the coal 
From the deep dark hole, 

And the gold and silver so fine. 


Roll, roll, roll, 

He trundles the cars full of ore, 
Through the long narrow way, 
To the light of day, 

To show what the earth holds in store. 


Hail, hail, hail, 
To the miner who gives us our fire, 
Our silver and gold 
For what’s bought and what’s sold, 
And whatever our hearts may desire. 
—Child-Garden. 


Recitation—THE COOPER. 





(For four boys having casks and hammers which they use 
on the words “‘pound’’ and ‘‘round.”’ ) 
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I am the cooper ; I bind the cask ; 

You hear the sound as I drive my task ; 

Yes, on with the hoop, and merry’s the sound, 
As I pound and pound, I pound and pound, 
And with block and hammer go traveling round, 
And round and round, and round and round ; 
With block and hammer go traveling round. 


I am the cooper ; I bind the cask ; 

And gay as play is my nimble task ; 

And though I grow bent with stooping to pound, 
Yet I love the sound, the cheerful sound, 

As with block and hammer I travel around, 
And round and round, and round and round, 
With block and hammer I travel around. 


Still I’ll be cooper, and bind the cask, 

And earn my living ; ’tis all I ask. 

The children are glad at night, I’ll be bound, 
That with cheerful sound, with cheerful sound, 
All the day went father a-hammering round, 
And round and round, and round and round, 
All day went father a-hammering round. 


Recitation—OVER THE TUBS. 





Up from the laundry, all day long, 

Comes the croon of a little song ; 

Low and plaintive its measures seem 

To rise and melt with the wreaths of steam. 
Mrs. McGill in the mist below, 

Heaping the linen, snow on snow, 

Sings at her task as the moments fly ; 

Still as the busy hours go by, 

Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


Bare are her strong arms, rough and red 
Her hands, with striving for daily bread. 
While she works in the steam and foam, 
Thoughts of the ‘‘childer’’ left at home 
Come to cheer her, till, after all, 

The day seems short and the washing small ; 
For mother-love, with tender spell, 

Is working its ceaseless miracle ; 

While Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


Down through the areaway there floats 
The cry of the newsboy, strident notes 
Telling how on a field of fame 

A warrior won him a hero’s name; 

The sailors clung to a reeling deck, 

And served the guns of a shattered wreck ; 
A hero mounted the ladder tall, 

And plucked a life from the flaming wall ; 
While Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


Mrs. McGill, your humble name 

Has no place in the rolls of fame, 

Little it matters to such as you ; 

Brief the page is, the names are few, 

Still I know that your faithful love 

Finds a place in the scroll above. 

So, when my heart grows weak and faint, 

This is the thought that stops complaint : 

Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 
—-R. C. Tongue in Youth’s Companion. 


A BIBLE PICTURE OF A BUSY HOUSEWIFE. 





(For seven girls). 

Teacher. —What are the characteristics of this virtu- 
ous woman of whom Solomon speaks? 

Ist girl.--“‘She worketh willingly with her hands.’’ 

nd girl.—“‘She. riseth while it is yet night, and 
giveth meat to her household, and a portion to her 
maidens. 

8rd girl.—‘‘She considereth a field and buyeth it; 
with the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard.’’ 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


4th girl.—‘‘She layeth her hands to the spindle, and 
her hands hold the distaff.’’ 

bth girl—‘*‘She is not afraid of the snow for her 
household ; for all her household are clothed with 
scarlet.”’ 

6th girl—‘‘She maketh fine linen and selleth it.’ 

7th girl.—‘She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness.’’ 

Teacher.—And what is her reward? 

All.—‘‘Her children rise up and call her blessed ; 
her husband also, and he praiseth her.’’ 

Teacher.—W hat does Solomon say of her? 

Ail.—‘‘Her price is above rubies.’’ 


SONGS OF LABOR. 


The Printer. 
Click, click, click, 
List to the song of the type ;— 
The trumpet-toned voice of the press, 
. With justice and mercy shall blend, 
Wherever there’s wrong to redress, 
Wherever there’s right to defend. 
The strong may contend for a name 
Which the future may wrest from their gripe, 
That future shall yield them no fame 
Except through the click of the type. 


The Shoemaker. 

Rap, rap! upon the well-worn stone 
I beat my polished hammer ; 

Rap, rap! see how the shoe has grown, 
With all the noise and clamor. 

I shape the sole, and neatly turn 
The glossy leather round it, 

And wax and sew the whole day long, 
Until I’ve lined and bound it. 


The Fisherman. 

Hurrah ! the seaward breezes 
Sweep down the bay amain ; 

Heave up, my lads, the anchor ! 
Run up the sail again ! 

The sea’s our field of harvest, 
Its scaly tribes our grain ; 

We'll reap the teeming waters 
As at home they reap the plain ! 


THOUGHTS ABOUT LABOR. 





The world wants men—light-hearted manly men— 

Men who shall join its chorus, and prolong 

The psalm of labor and the song of love. 

Those are the most honorable who are the most 
useful, 

God is a worker ; He has thickly strewn 
Infinity with grandeur. 

Dignifying our occupations is a great step in making 
the most of life. 

“There is something,’ says Henry Ward Beecher, 
‘in the most forbidding vocation, around which a 
man may-twine pleasant fancies, out of which he may 
develop an honest pride.”’ 

No man is born into the world whose work 

Is not born with him ; there is always work, 
And tool to work withal, for those who will ; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 

The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 
Until occasion tells him what to do ; 

And he who waits to have his task marked out, 
Shall die, and leave his errand unfulfilled. 

Solomon says, ‘‘In all labour there is profit.”’ 

The labor we delight in physics pain.—Shakespeare. 

Labor, you know, is prayer—Bayard Taylor. 

From labor health, from health contentment springs. 
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Educational Events. 





The following list of noteworthy events inthe edu- 
cational world, as prepared by an exchange, is worthy 
of preservation : 

1803—Land grant by United States Government for 
Ohio public schools. 

1805—New York second state to establish common 
school fund. 

1806—First evening school, Bristol, England. 

1809—Ohio State University. 

1809—University of Berlin founded with freedom of 
teaching. 

1814—Norwegian ‘Storthing first interests itself in 
education. 

1815—Compulsory education in Prussia. 

1817—First institution for deaf-mute instruction in 
United States. 

1820—School books furnished free in Philadelphia 
schools. 

1824—Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, first 
in United States. 

1825—Braille system of printing for the blind. 

1829—Freebel’s ‘‘Education of Man’’ appeared. 

1833—Uuiversal education law, France. 

1833—First aid to schools by British Parliament. 

1834—Common schools in Pennsylvania. 

1835—Sewing taught in Boston schools. 

1836—Mount Holyoke College. 

1837—Horace Mann becomes secretary of Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. 

1837—First school of design in England. 

1838—First normal school in United States, Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

1840—First kindergarten, near Rudolstadt. 

1840—Text-book reforms in the United States. 

1842—Universal free education in Sweden. 
1844—Entire Bible printed for the blind. 

1849—First women to receive medical degree. 

1853—Antioch College ; co-education. 

1857—National Teachers’ Association organized ; 
afterward became National Educational Association. 
1861—Vassar College founded. 

1863—First cooking school, London. 

1867—Department of Education established in 
United States. 

1868—First laboratory instruction in mechanics; Im- 
perial Technical School, Russia. 

—_—_—_ +> 
. The Longest Day. 





It is quite important, when speaking of the longest 
day in the year, to say what part of the world we are 
talking about, as will be seen by reading the following 
list, which tells the length of the longest day in several 
places. How unfortunate are the children in Tornea, 
Finland, where Christmas is less than three hours in 
length. 

At Stockholm, Sweden, it is eighteen and one-half 
hours in length. 

At Spitzbergen, the longest day is three and one- 
half months. 

At London, England and Bremen, Prussia, the long- 
est day has sixteen and one-half hours. 

At Hamburg, in Germany, and Dantzig, in Prussia, 
the longest day has seventeen hours. 

At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day lasts from 
May 21 to July 22, without interruption. 

At St. Petersburg, Russia, and Tobolsk, Siberia, the 
longest day is nineteen hours, and the shortest five 
hours. 

At Tornea, Finland, ‘June 21 brings a day nearly 
twenty-two hours long, and Christmas one less than 
three hours in length. 

At New York the longest day is about fifteen hours, 
and at Montreal, Canada, it is sixteen hours. 

—————_~- go 

Busy Work Series (an invaluable aid to any teacher) 

and Normat Insrructor three years $1.15. 
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Visiting Schools. 





OLIVE FE. WINSHIP. 





another teacher’s school for personal benefit, 
take the advice of an old teacher and do so 
at your first opportunity. You will derive 
an incredible amount of enjoyment from such a 
‘‘visit,’? and perhaps, two or three higher de- 
grees of self-satisfaction. If you are a trifle 
discouraged with your own work, the latter object 
would be sufficient to pay for the trouble taken. 

Perhaps you are nervous to a certain extent 
over your own work, then what a rest it is to 
enter a schoolroom where a quiet self-control is 
manifest ; even though you may wish you could 
impart a little of your own energetic interest to 
the teacher. Well, and perhaps you may visita 
school, as I did recently,—one which was very 
disorderly. The pupils were rather saucy to 
their very jolly little teacher who did not seem 
to think such proceedings improper in the least. 
In comparing it with my own room I became so 
self-complacent that when I left I said, in truth, 
that I had very much enjoyed watching her 
work. 

Again, you may go intoaschoolroom where 
the teacher is a sedate lady who feels her posi- 
tion. is exalted and wishes pupils and caller to 
preserve a proper decorum. You may have a 
desire to throw paper wads or to make faces 
when she is not looking, but of course you, too, 
must retain your dignity ; however, you will 
certainly give the pupils a sympathetic thought. 

Each school you visit will prove in some way 
a help to you; for no school, I believe, is so 
poor but it has some redeeming qualities, and 
no school is so good but you may possibly find 
some imperfections. It will help you to locate 
your own. And when these teachers visit your 
schoolroom you may have the opportunity to 
display your own little wares of teaching-pecu- 
liarities. 


| YOU are a teacher who has never visited 
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Nature as Related to Children. 





BY JESSIE MARX. 





HILDHOOD is related to all organism of 

creation and even to the inorganic. Asa 
product of the earth he is not only subject to. 
its laws, but lives on it, he exists by it, he pro- 
ceeds from it and returns to it. The earth is 
his mother, as a seed it bore the human race in 
its bosom, like all other seeds of creation. He 
is surrounded by its atmosphere, out of it 
natural life ceases. Climate and soil, food and 
raiment, mode of life, imprint the stamp of 
races and people, of which the individual child 
is an ingredient. 

There is no product in nature that does not 
enter into intimate relation with the human 
being. Everything is interchange of matter 
between man and nature, and man ending his 
earthly career leaves to earth his bodily cover- 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


ing which resolves into earth again. 
but one law in creation, it rules the heavenly 
bodies as well as the worm, the animal, and the 
child. For their originator, their creator, is the 
one and the same—God. 

If we place again the young generation, from 
the cradle under the mighty influence of God’s 
creation, so that its intuitive language may take 
hold on its soul and awaken an echo, mankind 
will soon explore the secrets which are the key 
to all life and the hieroglyphics of this symbol- 
ism will soon be deciphered by all. Ah, that 
little word if / 

How many parents trouble themselves to 
know whether a child knows a dandelion from 
a daisy, or a sweet pea from a rose? They 
leave that great work for the teachers. ’Tis 
true nature sends out blessings alike; but does 
it impress all alike? No. To some it makes 
no impression while others simply bask in its 
sunshine. It is to these former children we 
must turn. We must awaken that echo and 
bring childhood and nature, hand to hand, and 
heart to heart with each other. 

I shall never forget the happy excursion I 
once took to the woods, with a class of children 
that were far from being angels. I looked 
forward with dread, thinking how unsuccessful 
it might terminate, but I was agreeably sur- 
prised. Even the naughtiest children enjoyed 
discovering bays, gulfs, and islands, in and 
along the river, and found no end of pleasure 
scaling the steep sides of the hills, calling them 
the Rockies. They were touched by nature, 
and since they could call it all their own they 
went to further its acquaintance. The little 
flower was their friend, and the rough stones 
contained crystals that they saw, that perhaps 
you and I would pass unheeded. 

Childhood, like nature, has many forms and 
and we must try to make them, not like the 
mushroom that springs up over night and is gone 
the next day, but try to have them drink in 
nature like the tree, slowly but surely, and give 
out at the same time it is drinking in, some 
good to others. 
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The Teacher’s Library. 





FLORENCE OLOER. 





N THESE days, every teacher doubtless owns, 
or feels the need of owning, a smal! library 
whose worth depends on the quality, not the 
quantity of the books. Since books are contin- 
ually being offered at such a trifling cost, a very 
small amount of money will bring the investor 
a great deal of pleasure. ‘‘I can’t afford it,”’ is 
a plea all teachers understand, but let us not 
use it to cover our lack of libraries. 
Next to companionship, books exercise the 
strongest effect on character. By the books a 
person chooses, you may measure his mind, and 
perhaps, too, his morals. In a library, we 
naturally find cropping out the tastes and occu- 
pation of its possessor. Books are as closely 


There is' 








allied with the teacher’s work as tools are with 
the carpenter’s. In our teachers’ library, we 
pay no attention to the number of volumes or 
the glitter of costly binding. The books should 
be chosen for use, and if their number is small, 
their owner will come to study them all the 
more carefully, and to know them all the better. 

In my opinion the best foundation for any 
library are a good dictionary and encyclopedia. 
Of course, these are equally useful to people 
who are not teachers. To appreciate their value 
one has only to do without them a while. 

In the next place, a teacher who is in earnest 
about his work will be apt to gather up books 
that give him help in his labors—books by the 
greatest educators of the century, who have 
made teaching and studying children the one 
idea of their lives. Then we shall want biog- 
raphies of these same authors, and as the world 
is moving on, we must move with it, and once 
in a while buy a book on the latest ideas and 
methods. 

And, too, a teacher’s library should contain 
other biographies and some good _ histories. 
Children readily listen to, and remember, any 
curious happening or odd event in history, and 
fortunate the teacher who has a store of such 
knowledge. 

As for fiction, no library would be complete 
without the works of some of its acknowledged 
masters, such as Irving, Cooper, Dickens, Scott, 
and Eliot. One of these names on the title page 
is sufficient proof of the worth of the book 
Better purchase books which have been in print 
fifty years, rather than those which are talked 
of from one end of the world to the other one 
day, and never mentioned the next. In the 
fiction corner, I would place, Lew Wallace’s 
‘“‘Ben Hur,’? a book that always makes me 
proud that its author is an American. Even 
the most practical teacher cannot afford to leave 
poetry entirely out of his library. 

Many children are sadly ignorant of the exist- 
ence of such poets as Longfellow, Whittier, 
Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Riley, and Fields. I 
believe many a child could, with a little help 
from the teacher, be given a love for books and 
a pride in American authors that would last 
him all his life. Ifa person feels enough in- 
terest in the subject to collect even a very small 
library, he will probably agree with Carlyle who 


said : ‘‘May blessings be upon the head of Cad- 


mus, the Pheenicians, or whoever it was that 
invented books.”’ 
++ - 





50,000 Complete Sets 


of Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia are offered to our 
readers under our contract with the Werner Company. 
This means six hundred thousand books, weighing in 
the aggregate two million pounds, and if all were 
shipped at one time a freight train of fifty cars would 
be required to transport them. Do you wonder at 
our ability to sell cheaply ? 

Perfect work requires perfect system. To accom- 
plish the former, use our Report Cards as a step toward 
the latter. j 
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Cramming. 





ANY OF the old school say thé schools of 
today are not practical. Why not? What 
reasons have they for making such statements ? 
With all the modern methods and improve- 
ments, something must be lacking, for the 
students of the present day are often inferior to 
those of the old days. 

Perhaps of all modern evils in our public 
schools, there is none so pernicious in its effects 
as that of cramming. The term is doubtless a 
familiar one to all, and needs no explanation. 
Although a somewhat vulgar one, it expresses 
more forcibly than any other word, an evil that 
is ruining some of our schools. 

In the hurry and bustle of this western world, 
in the greed for gain, children are hurried into, 
through, and out of school to become men and 
women, citizens of this United States. And 
what is the result sometimes? Yes, what is the 
usual result? Instead of strong, properly de- 
veloped minds ready to cope with the problems 
of life, we find them weak, imperfect, and the 
owners unable to gain a livelihood independently 
because of the early so-called rapid progress. 

Who, in childhood, has not taken the pretty 
morning-glory buds and blown them _ open, 
laughing to see them blossom in the hand? 
But now, can you not recall the poor, sickly 
blossom, imperfect, blemished, because of the 
premature opening? It soon withered and died 
because not sufficiently strong to do otherwise. 
Just so are the minds of many of the children 
treated in our schools today, in the country, and 
in the town, and the evil seems to be growing. 
If a child seems especially apt in numbers or in 
language, instead of letting his mind unfold 
naturally and easily, as the flower does, he must 
be hurried on into the next grade or into the 
next class. Perhaps no evil results are seen just 
then, but observe him as he advances and see if 
he does not suffer before he finishes his course. 
Of course, this does not refer to the occasional 
predigy whose mind matures early in life, nor 
to the pupil who comes from the ungraded 
school to the graded, and passes with rapid 
promotions to the grade in which he belongs as 
his work is made up. But it does refer to the 
ordinary child met every day. If he advances 
by skipping grades or classes, he is sure to meet 
with something in the higher work that he 
missed by his jump, and he must pause, grope 
about in the dark, stumble, and often fall back 
because of that deficiency, otherwise the whole 
class must stop until he ‘‘makes up.’’ Right 
here the trouble begins and interest commences 
to lag. If the class goes on, he falls behind, 
becomes discouraged, loses interest, and soon 
hates school,—all because some bricks were left 
out in the building. While if the class waits 
for him to ‘‘make up,’’ they lose interest because 
the work lags. Isit not a pity that children 
should be wronged in this way, when so many 
must leave school so soon with nothing but a 
common school education ? 
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A year in each grade is little enough time for 
the ordinary pupil. The majority of children 
enter school at six years of age. Allowing eight 
years for the common school course, fourteen is 
certainly as early an age as they should com- 
plete it. The average mind cannot fully com- 
prehend the last year’s work at an earlier age. 
Some pupils get through it, but are weak and 
far from being proficient. Those who enter the 
High School should then be able to do strong 
work there, acquit themselves with honor, and 
graduate at eighteen ; then, if they choose, enter 
upon a college course with vigor ; at least have 
a good, practical education which will entitle 
them to a good position in many of the walks 
of life. 

Some one says, ‘‘What shall be done with the 
brighter ones who can do more than the others?”’ 
Give them more work than the others. 
They will only be the stronger for the extra drill. 
Usually the boys or girls who have skipped 
grades and graduated in less than the allotted 
time are practically helpless. Their minds are 
impoverished, they are unable to do anything 
well, have no defined ideals, and are at a stand- 
still. No wonder some of them say, had they 
the thing to do over again, they wouldn’t spend 
so much time in school. 

There is another kind of cramming, quite as 
harmful in its effects, if not more so. It might 
be called regular or habitual promotions. It is 
probably more prevalent in the grades. Some 
of our schools are getting into ruts along this 
line. The pupils are beginning to believe, if 
they do not already, that they will be promoted 
anyway, and do not rouse themselves to their 
best: efforts. Some of those very ones who 
seemed so apt in the lower grades and were 
thought worthy of special promotion are the 
worst laggards as they advance, because of 
minds immature for the work they meet, and 
so become utterly discouraged and cease trying. 
More harm than help has been done them, and 
not they alone but others must suffer. 
Yet, because these pupils used to do good work, 
and ought to now, or for some other reason, 
they are allowed to go on whether capable or 
not. What kind of students will they make? 
What kind of men and women? Some of them 
try toteach. Their intentions are good, but 
what are the results? What standing will such 
‘‘praduates’’ give our schools in the higher in- 
stitutions of learning? Incompetent pupils 
should not be promoted ; it is a detriment to 
them, to their classmates, and to their school. 

Again, the courses of study need the attention 
of experienced educators. Oftentimes, is not 
too much work mapped out to be covered in a 
limited amount of time? No opportunity is 
given for supplementary work of a more prac- 
tical nature than that of the text. Some of the 
cramming originates here. A certain number 
of pages must be covered in a certain length of 
time. One class may do it readily, another 
requires more time than is allowed. But the 
teacher in her effort to do the required amount of 
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'work is obliged to hurry her class along, regard- 


less of their ability and understanding. Again, 
the minds have been deprived of that perfect 
development intended in the original plan. 
Children are not machines that can take in and 
turn out stated amounts in stated times. Cer- 
tainly,the work should average in amounts done, 
but would it not be better for teachers to use 
more of their own judgment as to the needs and 
abilities of their pupils ? 

Examinations are another excuse. for cram- 
ming. When given at stated times, every 
pupil’s nerves are on a strain for fear he won’t 
pass, and he begins to cram. What good does 
it do him? He is nervous and tired, his ideas 
are confused, he jumbles them in his answers, 
and quite often worse than he would, had he 
not known what was coming. It is not entirely 
fair anyway. Many will not exert their best 
efforts during daily work, planning to ‘‘study 
up for the exam.’’ The test then seems to be, 
‘‘How much have you crammed?’ instead of 
‘‘How much have you really learned?’ The 
best time for examinations is when topics have 
been completed, and the child’s ability to reason 
should be considered of more worth than his 
ability to remember verbatim. 

When they have acquired the ability to reason 
and judge, our pupils will not be helpless when 
asked the cost of 7 doz. eggs @ 7c. a dozen, 
They will beable to construct a sentence gram- 
matically, they will know the reason of 
Chicago’s rapid growth. Fellow teachers, let 
us see that our efforts are in the right direction. 


a 


Cullings From Summer Schools. 





BY AMY C. SCAMMELL. 





HERE is ever a way to put old truth into a 

new form. In a certain home the myth 
and fairy story were given no place, for 
conscience’ sake. The children never heard of 
spooks and imps; even Santa Claus was for- 
bidden. Nurse and servant were under ban to 
suggest the uncanny. But one night, the 
visitor, passing the nursery door, heard, ‘‘Nell 
and Margaret, if you don’t stop talking, and go 
right to sleep, I'll call Herbert Spencer down 
the chimney, and he’ll take you back up with 
him.”’ 

Teach formal studies with a rich content. Of 
what use are the plate, knife, and fork, without 
the needful food? Fire number work with 
desire and expectancies. The future millionaire 
may get his start from the wishful ‘‘If I had,’’ 
of a problem, if the teacher points the way to 
the certain ‘“‘I can have it.’’ Every formal 
study has its exceeding high mountain, up 
which the earnest teacher will lead her pupil, 
and will show him wide realms of knowledge, 
and the glory of them. In every lesson, teach 
something that has a near practical end. Re- 
member that children have mental myopia and 
short patience ; they want the end in sight, and 
if they have to wait for the climax, interest goes. 
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Correlation is an economy of time and strength. 
It is a saving of time for other things. It is the 
connection between home and school. In both, 
the child is made the centre, all educative forces 
being grouped about him. 

Too much memoriter work in our schools, 
purely formal without content. And so the 
pupil glibly said, ‘‘When I stand with my face 
to the east, and my back to the west, my face is 
in front of me, and my back is behind me.”’ 

Do not make the story of a reading lesson 
fundamental. A class reads ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.”’ 
Everything in the story may be used as an 
object lessson, may be modeled, written, and 
talked about. It may be made a base for num- 
ber work ; as, ‘‘If Crusoe walked so many miles 
a day, how long would it take him to walk 
around the island?’’ But, the story ended, 
what of fundamental value has been planted in 
the child’s mind? From the newspaper let the 
boy read of an accident on the Hudson. Shall 
he stop along the way for Sleepy Hollow, or the 
Palisades? If he does, there will be no strength- 
ening of natural or of causal relations, no logical 
thinking, but a kind of grasshopper sequence. 

No matter how many things may be brought 
together if their causal relation exists. Teachers 
should be quick to see and to cast out the things 
that do not blend ; these are not waste material, 
they only wait for their affinities, whose coming 
the watching teacher is sure to hasteri. 

Correlation is that selection of studies which 
will best equip the pupil for life. It considers 
his environment, and helps him to find his 
place in the world. It shapes all the child does 
with regard to ethics and character. 

Every teacher should have a small repetoire 
of her own. If she has the needful school 
apparatus in her head, she will devise easy ways 
to have it in her hand. A relief globe is easily 
made by adding to a common globe putty and 
paper-mache, well mixed with mucilage. 

The whole matter of teaching is a series of 
selections. Make literature serve you. Teach 
mathematical geography, not from the text-book 
but from Cooper’s ‘‘Two Years before the Mast,’’ 
where the latitude and longitude of.the ship are 
given each day, and where trade-winds, opposi- 
tion of seasons, astronomy, and the much else 
of formal geography, thread their way interest- 
ingly through the story. 


——__ +___— 


Soft Snaps. 





J. M. GREENWOOD. 





HE BESETTING sin of too many young 

teachers, as well as of many old ones, is to 
be continually looking for ‘‘Soft Snaps,’’ places 
that pay well and little work todo. Many peo- 
ple are lazy by nature and others by practice. 
The first is a misfortune, but the second is a 
crime against nature. One is inherited; the 
other is glided into. Oneisa pitiable condition ; 
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the other is contemptible. Every able-bodied 
person should be taught how to work, and to 
work hard with hand and head. There is only 
one way for a teacher to rise in his work, and 
that is to show himself by what he can do, not 
by what he says he can do—something of 
real worth, and that he is willing to try to do 
better than he ever did before. A powerful 
mind concentrates all its energies at a given 
time upon a given subject, and it can hold 
itself there till it sees through it clearly from the 
beginning to the end. 

The one who is continually trying to find out 
what others would do or have done under like 
conditions, is very much like one who sits down 
to dine on the scraps others have left on the 
table. Intelligent, honest work will be appre- 
ciated. If one is worthy, somebody will find it 
out, and it will be noised abroad. Japhet 
searched a long time before he found his father, 
and when he did, the interview was not comfort- 
ing to either father or son. Some teachers 
whom I have known are always going on 
searching expeditions. The Golden Fleece has 
peculiar attractions. Things are not exactly to 
their liking. They are kicking, sulking, or 
balking all the time. They want to belong to 
the ‘‘Amalgamated Sons of Rest,’? and get the 
highest salaries for doing nothing. They are 
out of joint, or rather never were in joint, with 
everything, except a very low, selfish aim. 

‘I will work’’ should be the motto of every 
one who engages in teaching. Not only this, 
but the work should be intelligent, progressive, 
and valuable work. It must be soul work. It 
must be with the understanding that the ideal 
which inspires the work, is pure and noble. ~ 

The ‘‘soft snap teacher’ is a curse to the chil- 
dren under his care. He shows to them by his 
daily conduct what he is, and they drift into 
his half-hearted and indolent habits. It is only 
one step now to downright laziness, and it is 
soon taken. When the teacher means business, 
knows how to arrange and manage the affairs of 
a school, the children, natural imitators, un- 
consciously catch the infection, and the school 
becomes in reality what it should always. be—a 
workshop. 

The high ideal that I would insist upon, is 
that of faithful, honest, intelligent, hard work. 
The successful men and women of this country 
are those who have worked hard, not the eight- 
hour ones, and they have instilled right notions 
into the minds of those with whom they have 
come in contact. 

Young teacher, while you are full of hope, be 
willing to learn, to work, to wait, and for others 
to discover the greatness of the task you have 
set yourself to do, and success will crown your 
efforts. 

At this time—the opening of the school year—when 
teachers are wont to set the stakes which are to guide 
them to suecess.or failure, this article offers valuable 
suggestions which, if adopted, will contribute largely to 
that success which is sure to crown properly directed 
effort.—Eb. 





On the Heights. 





MRS. MARION I. NOYES. 





HE WRITER was seated one day under the ° 


pines. The music of the wind in the trees 
was like a soft lullaby, and one seemed folded 
close in the arms of Nature. The mountains 
towering in the distance seemed to touch the 
very skies, and in their quiet grandeur seemed 
tosay, ‘‘Be still! and yet be strong!’ The 
waters of the lake in the foreground glistened in 
the sunlight, and soft, fleecy clouds floated 
above all. The birds sang their sweetest songs 
and care seemed a thing unknown. 

Truly, we were ‘On the Heights’? in an 
atmosphere of purity and sweetness, and we had 
grown like the pine trees, a little farther from 
earth and a little nearer to the sky. It was 
good to be there, and yet we would not remain 
too long; we must descend the heights for there 
is a great world below that needs us, and we 
must go and minister unto it. But let us hold 
fast to the strength and inspiration which we 
have gained, and let us remember that ‘‘To 
whom much has been given, of him much shall 
be required.”’ 

And now our season of rest and recreation is 
over ; we have returned refreshed in mind and 
body and the problems of school-life confront 
us. Howshall we meet them? First of all, 
know ye not that the spirit is more than the 
letter? And did not the Master say, ‘‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you?” 
Everything depends upon the spirit with which 
we begin our school work. It is our chosen 
profession, and is a high and noble one if we 
will but make it so. 

Let us resolve to give naught but our very 
best to the children whom we are to receive. 
It is their right ; let it be our privilege. Let us 
study their peculiarities and individualities, and 
make a study of their home life and environ- 
ments, and thus try to elevate as well as to teach 
them. Let us keep ever fresh in our minds, 
the days when it was our privilege to ascend the 
heights, and let the mountain echoes linger with 
us, ‘‘Be still ! and yet be strong !”’ 

Yes, this is the teacher’s watchword. Now, 
consider for a moment. If we could have 
drawn near to this mountain, we would have 
found it quiet and yet fairly teeming with life. 
Its woody slopes would have been found ten- 


_|anted with living creatures, each one having a 


distinct individuality ; and yet each one would 
be found in its appointed place and at its ap- 
pointed task, and so strictly obedient are they 
all to Nature’s laws that the result is that of 
perfect harmony and beauty. 
very thing for which we are striving in the 
schoolroom? Perfect order, perfect harmony, 
accomplished through love which is ‘‘The ful- 
filling of the law.’’ Upon this thought let us 
build, and prove ourselves teachers in the truest 
sense of the word. 


Is not this the 
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. proved in these late days. 


Reminiscence of My First School. 





BY L. SEELEY, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, 
NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





the readers of the Instructor the benefit 

of some practical experience in the school- 

room, I am going to take him at his word 
and tell some of the experiences of my first 
school. There are about eighty thousand young 
teachers in our land to whom this September is 
the introduction to their first school. My 
thought is for them and for the others who have 
been but a short time in the harness. Many of 
the difficulties that I had to face no longer con- 
front them, but there are still many difficulties, 
still many trials that are dreadfully real. And 
the normal school professors, and critic teachers, 
and institute conductors, and wise ones cannot 
smooth out all the wrinkles either. Try as we 
may, anticipate all the tricks we can, fortify 
against probable mischief as best we know how, 
read all the splendid advice of the most experi- 
enced old schoolmaster who has been through it 
all, and yet, some mischievous boy will concoct 
a trick not put down in the book and that the 
pedagogue has not heard of—and there you are ! 
Yes, there are trials still and a plenty of them. 
I hope that recounting my trials may help the 
young teacher to laugh at his and take fresh 
courage. 

It is a good many years ago, when a boy of 
nineteen, after attending a county institute and 
getting my third grade certificate (I think we 
got the certificate as a reward for attending the 
institute, as I certainly took no examination), 
I sallied forth one November morning in search 
of aschool. We had solemnly voted at the in- 
stitute (under guidance of the ‘‘leading teachers’”’ 
of the county) not to ‘“‘board around’’ but to 
demand a salary adequate to enable us to have a 
regular boarding place. Nevertheless, every 
mother’s son of us ‘‘took to the woods’’ bright 
and early to secure a school in which we all 
(every mother’s son of us) just as solemnly con- 
tracted, to teach and ‘‘board around.’’ The 
fact is, we could not help ourselves. I believe 
that this custom has practically disappeared 
(has it?) but it had not then and we had to 
submit to it. One thing, however, has not im- 
In the good old 
times, it was not a race to see who should get to 
the new trustee first on the morning after the 
school election. ‘‘First come, first served’’ 
seems to be the theory in many country districts 
in good old New York State. One farmer’s wife 
told me two years ago that she had counted 
seven aspirants for a little school who passed be- 
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fore sunrise the morning after school election. 


That school paid five dollars a week! I heard 
of one alert damsel who watched at the door to 
catch the new unsophisticated trustee as he 
came out of the meeting fresh with the new 
honors of sole trusteeship, and the bargain was 
concluded then and there. No, in the good old 
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times, the trustee had his eye upon the one he 
wanted and no one else need apply until his 
case was disposed of. It is a blessed thing to be 
sought and not have to get out and ‘‘hustle’’ 
for the privilege of teaching school. 

I engaged to teach a little village school 
nestled among the hills, a western spur of the 
Catskills. I was to get $32 a month, provided 
I would teach alternate Saturdays, and have 
my board among the people. I was hired for 
sixteen weeks, the winterterm. In those times, 
men were taken for the winter term and women 
for the summer. That is the only reason for 
my getting the school, as I was an unknown 
quantity as a teacher, never having taught. I 
may as well be frank, and tell you that my 
purpose in teaching was not ‘‘to labor for 
humanity,’’ ‘‘to devote myself for the good of 
my fellow beings,’’ or to sacrifice myself for my 
country in the ‘‘elevation of the young and 
rising generation.’’ Not a bit of it. The plain 
truth is that I had borrowed money to go to 
school, had spent it all for that purpose, and 
now had to cast about forsome way of meeting 
the obligation soon to come due. That is why 
I took up teaching, and if the thousands who 





begin this fall have no higher motive than that, 
I cast no stone at them. But if they continue) 
with that as the guiding motive, then I have 
most serious objections to offer. Certainly I 
had not been two days in the schoolroom before 
a proper motive came to me and I felt (if I dare 
to presume upon an illustrious example) like 
Froebel, ‘‘asif my life had at last discovered its| 
native element. I felt as happy as the fish in| 
the water, the bird in the air.’’ From the out- 
set I resolved to consecrate myself fully to the) 
work, a purpose from which I have never | 
swerved till the present time. I also resolved to} 
add to that consecration thorough preparation | 
and careful study. I may say that this de- 
cision and its prosecution have brought me un- | 
told joy in all the years that have followed. | 
And so I thank God for the inspiration of that 
first school with its sixty or more pupils, with 
its many classes, with its hard discipline, with 
its scarcity of books and appliances, with its 
manifold duties, with its trials. After all, the 
mixed country school makes history for the 
young teacher, gives experience, creates self- 
reliance, stimulates originality more rapidly 
than any other place I know of in the universe. 
And so the young teacher who has to begin in 
such a school may remember that it is a grand 
school of experience. 

I began school promptly at nine o’clock. I 
closed it—I don’t know what time—when I had 
gotten around with my classes, or when it was 
dark. A bad practice of course, but I am_ writ- 
ing what occurred. I was thoroughly in earnest 
and enthusiastic, and my pupils were with me. 
Nobody complained, indeed, I think the farmers 
who were accustomed to long hours of labor, 
felt it was quite the thing. I didnot do it for 








popularity, but because I loved the work and 
was anxious to see my pupils progress. I went 
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out and played ball with the boys in the fall, 
and coasted with boys and girls down the steep 
hills in the winter. I remember that the chil- 
dren often called me by my first name which it 
never occurred to me to object to. We were 
‘‘hail fellows well met’’ on the playground, but 
when we entered school I was master again. I 
am sure that the recess experiences only made 
me stronger in my control of the school. Al- 
though I had boys and girls older than I was, 
and the attendance reached as high as seventy- 
five or eighty, I had no serious trouble in dis- 
cipline during the winter. 

As to methods of instruction, I don’t think 
there was much of any method. But we were 
all enthusiastic and we loved each other, and 
with these qualities present a multitude of peda- 
gogical sins is covered. I know that my pupils 
learned and that their teacher learned. After 
all is not that evidence of a pretty good school ? 

The county school commissioner visited us 
and he had a row with one of the big boys who 
resented his domineering authority in the school, 
and I dare now confess that my sympathies were 
with the boy. That was the only row during 
the winter. After examining my school he 
raised my teacher’s license from third to second 
grade. 

I had but little opportunity to study, as in 
boarding around it was a part of my duty to 
visit with the family. I was fed with pie, pre- 
serves, cake, hot biscuits, and all the best things 
in the house for supper, pancakes and maple 
syrup for breakfast, and given the spare cham- 
ber with the coldest of beds to sleep in. There 
was a great deal of hardship about it all, and 
yet, l1amsure that I came into closer touch 
with the parents of my pupils than teachers do 
in these times. That influence doubtless cost 
too much but it certainly was valuable. 

There are many reminiscences of my experi- 
ence in ‘‘boarding around’’ that rise before me 
as I write—some pleasant, some ludicrous, some 
sal, and some unpleasant. It would not be 
profitable to tell them here as the practice is 
largely a thing of the past. 

A parting word to the young teacher. Have 
a love for your work, be enthusiastic, study the 
many works taat give you wise direction in 
your profession, make the most of your present 
opportunity, and there will open up to you 
larger usefulness and even more congenial fields 
of labor in the work you have chosen. 


——__~>o——__——— 
Many teachers recommend the Instructor to their 
more advanced pupils, especially since the ‘three 
years for $1.00” rate has been in force. There is much 
in each number which should be of interest and value 
to anyone striving to secure an education. Sample 
copies will cheerfully be sent for distribution among 
such as are likely to be interested. 
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Werner’s Universal Encycloredia, 
Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
Kipling-15 Volumes, 
Each—any two—or all may be procured by getting sub- 
scriptions for Norman Insrrucror. Send for a few 


sample copies today and begin work. 
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Language—Method and Matter. 


E, A. MURPHY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, HUDSON 
COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


The following is the first of a series of articles on 
Language, which will include a course of study to be 
followed. The introductory articles should be read 
and kept to show the application and yalue of the 
methods to be given later. 

47 N OUR opinion language is the most important 
subject in the school curriculum. When we speak 
of language we do not speak of it in its large sense, 
which includes reading, writing, spelling, and in- 

struction in the art of expression, but in its most 

restricted sense, that part of language which has to do 
with the clothing of our thoughts in proper form and 
manner. The main, in fact the only objects to be 
sought in the teaching of language are to secure facility 
of expression, and the ability to express ourselves in 
the forms sanctioned by best usage. Taken from its 
very lowest standpoint, the utilitarian, the ability to 
extract the cube root of a polynomial] does not compare 
in importance with the ability to express one’s self in 
good plain English. Outside of a knowledge of the 
ordinary business arithmetic, which can be obtained 
from any elementary text-book, a knowledge of math- 

ematics does not, asa breadwinner, compare with a 

command of the English language. The merchant 

does not judge his salesman by his knowledge of 
algebra, but by his command of the English language 
as evidenced by his letters, and his style of address. 

In the social world our educational status is proved by 

our conversation, and not by our knowledge of 

geometry. No one has a chance to test our knowledge 
of this subject, but every sentence we utter evidences 
our mental equipment; at least our auditors think it 
does. How much more important then that we should 
have a working knowledge of the best English, than 
that we should be able to prove that the square of the 
hypotenuse is equal tothe sum of the squares of the 
sides, or to determine what portion of a grindstone 
each one of three men was entitled to, each having 
paid an equal amount towards the purchase of the 
stone, yet strange as it may seem, there is today, in 
many of our schools, much more time spent in teach- 
ing children to express number, than to express 
thought. There should be a change in this particular. 

Language should form the centre of all our instruction. 

It should be correlated with reading, geography, 

history, literature, and even arithmetic. A lesson in 

any one of these subjects should be a language lesson 
as well asa lesson in reading, geography, etc., as the 
case may be 

We don’t suppose there are any who will dispute 
the truth of the foregoing propositions ; they are so 
axiomatic as to need no argument: to substantiate 
them. The question you want answered is: “How 
can language or, rather, facility in the use of correct 
English, be acquired?’ It is a settled principle of 
pedagogy that the “genesis of knowledge in the indi- 
vidual is the same as the genesis of knowledge in the 
race.”? In the acquisition of every branch of knowl- 
edge we must repeat the process by which society 
arrived at its present stage of that particular branch. 
In other words, we must pursue the psychological and 
not the logical order in studying a science. The 
logical order is the result of the accumulated ex- 
perience of the ages; the psychological order the 
various steps the race has passed through in arriving 
at the logical order. Assuming the truth of the above 
proposition, the first questions that present themselves 
are: ‘‘What was the origin of language?” and ‘‘How 
have we arrived at our present complete and versatile 
methods of expression?’ Spoken language is the 
collection of certain articulate sounds used as the signs 
of our ideas, and written language is the representa- 


tion of those sounds by written characters. “Language | 


had its origin in the wants and desires, the joys and 
fears of man. It did not originate at a certain time 
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long ago, as some of the ancients used to think, but 
had its origin in a state of mind still acting. The best 
philologists hold that emotional and imitative sounds 
were the source of all language, and that, although 
most words now bear no resemblance to the sounds 
they represent, it is because they have lost it in the 
long change of pronunciation they have gone through, 
and have become mere symbols. The language of 
primitive man undoubtedly consisted of but a few 


monosyllables, by which he was able to make known 


his simple wants. The anthropologist, who is con- 
tinually drawing parallels, between the child and 
primitive man, if he accepts this theory of language, 
will find another parallel in the fact that little children 
so often associate sound with the idea, and describe a 
dog by its ‘‘bow-wow,”’ a cat by its ‘‘miaou,”’ or a cow 
by its ‘“‘moo.’”’ Language then was not a direct gift or 
did not have its origin at a certain definite time, but 
starting with a few articulate sounds, expressing only 
the most common emotions, or the impressions made 
upon primitive man by objects around him, and the 
simplest and fewest ideas, has been a constant growth. 
It had no definite starting place, and has no ending 
place. As our ideas became more numerous and 
complex, man invented new terms to express those 
ideas. He still possesses and uses, when he wants it, 
the faculty of making new words by choosing fit and 
proper terms. However, heseldom puts this faculty 
to use for the good reason that whatever language he 
uses has its stock of words to express almost every 
fresh thought that crosses his mind. 

Grammar has been the outgrowth of language, or 
rather the arrangement, in a logical order of what 
time, euphony, clearness, and terseness of expression 
have demonstrated to be the best way of stating our 
ideas. Judging by the methods in vogue in most of 
our schools, one would suppose that the reverse was 
the case; that grammar preceded language. If we 
accept the propositions here stated; to wit—‘‘The 
genesis of knowledge in the individual follows the 
genesis of knowledge in the race ;’’ ‘‘The psychological 
and not the logical order is the order in which to 
approach a science ;’’ “‘That language has been the 
outgrowth of man’s emotions and desires, his joys and 
fears,’? we are forced to the conclusion that gram- 
matical instruction, i. ¢., the technique of language 
should occupy a very subordinate place in our primary 
and grammar school courses. 

In order to acquire a good working knowledge of 
the English language expression must, in all cases, 
precede technique. Grammar is a training in dis- 
crimination and judgment, rather than a training in 
language. Noone hasever learned to express him- 
self with clearness and facility by the mere study of 
grammatical forms. The ear plays as important a part 
in the teaching of language as it does in a musical 
education, or as the eye does in art instruction. No 
one ever gets beyond the mere mechanism of music 
unless he has an opportunity of hearing skillful per- 
formers interpret the sublime conceptions of harmony’s 
great masters. The artist invariably gets the bias 
which determines his calling by having been immersed 
in his earlier years in an atmosphere ofart. And even 
when he does approach the technique of his profession 
he goes to the great gallaries, in order that he may be 
surrounded by the world’s masterpieces, and thereby 
heighten his appreciation of the “‘living canvas and 
the breathing stone.’”’” No man can ever become a 
dramatic critic by merely studying the unities. He 
must have read and seen a great many more plays 
than he has analyzed. In other words, the esthetic 
must precede and predominate over the critical. The 
great naturalists study nature in her living forms 
before they study her comparatively. Language forms 
no exception to the general rule. The child must be 





brought under the influence and have an appreciation 
of the best literature ; he must become familiar with 
correct forms by actual’ use; he must feel the in- 
fluence of a teacher whose language is not only correct 





but elegant in its character ; he must have his ear so 
trained that the use of a pronoun in the objective case 
instead of the nominative will grate as harshly upon it 
as a discordant note would upon one who, while 


ignorant of the technique of music, had always lived . 


in a Wagnerian atmosphere. All this is necessary if a 
child is ever to acquire facility in the use of English. 
In our opinion nine-tenths of the instruction given in 
formal grammar, is worse than wasted; instead of 
being a help it isa detriment. Just as athletes are 
frequently so overtrained that physical collapse re- 
sults, so many of our children are overtrained in 
analysis and parsing. To quote from that pedagogical 
beacon light, the Committee of Fifteen: ‘‘A training 
of four or five years in parsing and grammatical 
analysis practiced on literary works of art is a training 
of the pupil into habits of indifference toward, and 
and neglect of, the geuius displayed in the literary 
work of art, and into habits of impertinent and trifling 
attention to elements employed as material or texture, 
and a corresponding neglect of the structural form, 
which alone is the work of the artist. A parallel to 
this would be the mason’s habit of noticing only the 
brick and mortar, or the stone and cement, in his 
inspection of the architecture,—say of Sir Christopher 
Wren. Achild overtrained to analyze and classify 
shades of color, might in later life visit an art 
gallery and make an inventory of the colors, without 
getting even a glimpse of a painting as a work of art.” 
They further say that such overstudy and misuse of 
grammar is often found in the elementary schools. 
Possibly, in our attempt to accentuate the idea that 
expression must precede technique we may have laid 
ourselves open to the charge of being verbose, ‘how- 
ever, our observations can be summed up in two 
sentences, namely: (1) Expression should form the 
centre of all language instruction in the elementary 
schools. (2) The esthetic side of expression should 
receive a very large degree of attention. 

The question now arises, how can facility of expres- 
sion be acquired? Thought is the necessary adjunct 
of expression. In fact, thought and expression are 
mutually dependent upon each other. . Expression is 
the outgrowth of thought and yet sustained thought 
would be impossible without words in which to clothe 
it. Mr. Darwin, in his ‘‘Descent of Man’’ says: ‘‘A 
complex train of thought can no more be carried on 
without the aid of words, whether spoken or silent, 
than a long calculation without the use of figures or 
algebra.”? Dr. Maudsley says: “‘If we take care to 
comprise in language ail the modes of expressing 
thought, whether verbal, vocal, writing, or gesture 
language, then it is unquestionable that thought is 
impossible without language. As connected thoughts 
are impossible without words or signs of words, so 
words are dependent upon objects for their existence. 
Words cannot attain to definiteness save as living out- 
growths of living realities.’ Another writer says in 
effect ; ‘Language has its origin in the mind as wellas 
in external objects. Objects make impressions upon 
the mind through the senses, and wordsare the means 
of preserving a record of these impressions and of 
communicating them to others. If the mind should 
cease to receive impressions language would no longer 
exist, as the occasion for it had ceased to exist. The 
power of speech depends almost entirely upon the 
endless succession of fresh objects presented to the 
mind. The principal changes in language arise out of 
new discoveries in science, and new inventions in art, 
each fresh discovery in science giving rise to many 
new things in art. When society ceases to advance, 
its language ceases to grow. Ifaconstantly diminish- 
ing number of objects were presented to the mind, 
speech would become less and less necessary. If no 
new objects were presented to the mind no fresh im- 
pressions would be made, and speech would soon 
degenerate into a mere iteration.’ Thus we see the 
close relationship existing between thought and ex- 
pression, and because of that relationship, the proper 
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_ Nature Study foremost in the earlier stages, as a means 


method of cultivating expression is first to develop 
thought and then see that the thought so gained is 
given its proper dress—in other words is expressed 
‘n good, terse, grammatical English. The steps to be 
pursued, therefore, in the teaching of language are first 
to develop thought, by enlarging the child’s thought 
areas and widening his field of observation, and 
second, to see that the child properly expresses the 
thought gained. 

With regard to the first step, the question arises, 
How may thought be developed, and how may the 
child’s thought areas be enlarged? We would place 


of developing thought. Bring the child into close 
relation with the great world around him ; the com- 
mon plants and animals; the phenomena of air, 
water, etc. Talk to him about them and lead him to 
ask questions concerning them. Next bring him into 
close relationship with the great field of human en- 
deavor and human conduct by suggestive talks upon 
history, geography, etc. By suggestive questions 
lead the child to think for himself. Next, put 
him in touch with the great world of imagination, the 
creative faculty of the mind, by opening up the store- 
houses of literature, beginning with fairy tales, folk- 
lore, etc. Talks upon morals and manners, and 
upon the human body will also afford material for 
thought development. In the course of study we have 
given a number of topics which will give abundant 
material for the development of thought. Of course 
we have simply given the topics. Each teacher is 
supposed to outline a course on each one of these 
topics for herself. In order to carry out this work 
successfully the teacher must make herself thoroughly 
familiar with the work she isto do. In order to do 
effective work she must accumulate a large amount of 
information on the various topics. We would suggest 
that the teacher secure a copy of some good books 
containing suggestion lessons upon Nature Study, etc. 

This oral work besides developing thought will aid 
in expression, provided it is work in which the 
children themselves participate and converse freely. 
In the course of study, we have emphasized the 
necessity of talking exercises throughout the whole 
course. This is especially necessary in the earlier 
stages of instruction. Until facility of expression 
becomes automatic every written exercise must be 
preceded by oral development. It is better not to 
have any mistakes made than to allow the pupils to 
make mistakes and then try to correct them. 

The second step in the teaching of language is to be 
accomplished by the direction and enlargement of 
expression. Of course this second step is to run 
parallel with the first. The second step is to be ac- 
complished first by perfect and elegant expression on 
the part of the teacher. Psychologists are beginning 
to recognize that imitation plays a larger part in the 
education of the child than was formerly accorded to 
it. In the acquisition of expression, imitation is one 
of the most potent factors. The child enters school 
with the enunciation, the idioms, the grammatical 
faults, or excellencies of his environment. The chil- 
dren of educated, cultured parents enter school with 
the cultured voice, the full vocabulary and niceties of 
expression which naturally result from refined home 
surroundings. The children of ignorant, ill-bred 
parents enter school with the coarse voice, the meagre 
vocabulary, and crudities of expression peculiar to 
homes where education and culture are absent. The 
children of the educated, middle classes have the best 
command of the English language upon entering 
school. ‘Squalor and poverty are not conducive to 
education and culture, and children coming from such 
homes evidence the lack of culture in their speech, 
while in the homes of the rich the children spend 
most of their time in the care of ignorant nurses, and 
80 strong is the power of imitation, that the expression 
of these children is affected. Another even more 
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upon speech is seen in the case of the southern lady 
and gentleman ; they carry with them through life an 
accent which isa modification of the speech of the 
plantation negro. 

Since imitation is such a potent factor, the import- 
ance of every teacher being a purist in language is 
very apparent. No teacher can successfully teach 
language unless she is not only absolutely correct in 
speech but has such acommand of English as to be 
able to express all the finer shades of distinction. The 
influence of perfect and elegant models for five hours a 
day, five days in the week cannot be overestimated. 

(TO BE CONTINUED). 
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Grammar Grade Composition Work. 





MINNIE E. HADLEY. 





HERE is no reason why this phase of our work, 
whick too often deteriorates into mere drudgery 








for the teacher and an irksome and bugbearish 
burden for the pupil, may not be rendered one of the 
most inspiring and delightful features of the weekly 
program. 

As soon as children are able to read intelligently 
an.. to appreciate the beauties of the best things in 
our juvenile literature, and this period usually comes 
long before the eighth grade is reached, they are ready 
to begin to enjoy and soon to take positive delight in 
the art of composition. 
find it an excellent plan to map out beforehand a 
systematic schedule of what one wishes to accomplish 
during the year, and to struggle bravely for the attain- 
ment of this ideal. 

For instance, a most satisfactory program is to 
devote the first half of the year to reproductive work, 
beginning with the simple incident and following with 
bits of descriptive prose, short narrative incidents, 
and finally the short story and poem paraphrasing. 

During the second half of the year, the same field is 
gone over again, with the important exception, how- 
ever, that the work now must all be original instead of 
merely reproductive. The simple incident must be 
one actually experienced or imagined by the pupil, 
while the-descriptions must be of those objects and 
sights which he has really witnessed. He is also 
taught to express his best original thoughts in concise 
bits of metric verse. During the period of reproduc- 
tive work the first of the three-quarters of an hour 
allotted for this exercise each Friday afternoon, may 
be utilized by the teacher for the reading of some 
appropriate selection from our best literature, per- 
mitting pupils to call for a second reading of any 
obscure points.or passages which may not have been 
clearly understood. For such reading, Irving’s 
“Sketch Book,” Hawthorne’s ‘‘Wonder Book,”‘‘Tangle- 
wood” and “‘Twice-told Tales,’”’? Matthew’s ‘‘Vignettes 
of the Manhattan,’”’ King’s ‘‘Balcony Stories,’’ etc., 
cannot be excelled for prose, while for poetic para- 
phrasing, probably nothing surpasses either in beauty 
of thought and expression or interest of narrative, 
Tennyson’s “‘Enoch Arden,” Whittier’s ‘Mary 
Garvin,’’ Burn’s ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ or Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘Pied Piper of Hamlin.” 

The last half hour of the period is given to writing 
the reproduction, and at no step of the work can the 
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just at this moment if they are to make them an 
integral part of themselves. 

Ordinary foolscap paper of a good quality is prefer- 
able for this work and from one and a half to three 
pages should be filled at each exercise. Pupils are 
instructed to fold papers twice toward the top, under- 
scoring all headings on the outer loose flap with red 
ink, which, when completed presents an appearance 
something like the following : 
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The papers are then graded by the teacher and all 
errors marked with colored pencil and in accordance 
with the following system : 

B. A. (Business Appearance), 5% off for each mistake. 

Gr. (Grammar), 3% off for each mistake. 

R. (Rhetoric), 4% off for each mistake. 

Sp. (Spelling), 1% off for each mistake. 

Comp. (Composition) Discretion of teacher. 

Under the head of Business Appearance would come 
all errors in paragraphing, spacing, neatness, etc., 
while errors in capitalization and punctuation had 
probably best be considered under the head of Spell- 
ing. The grades are averaged separately and placed 
thus upon the outer flap : 





B. A.- 90% 
Gr. 88% 
R. 80% 
Gds.; Sp. 90% 
Comp. 70% 
Av. 88+% 


The papers are handed back at the next meeting and 
rewritten under the guidance of the teacher, whose 
highest purpose is to reduce all previous errors and 
defects to the minimum. Any frequent or general 
errors should be discussed by the teacher and written 
out upon the board so that all may have the benefit of 
the criticism. The corrected papers need not be 
graded but the pupil should be given to understand 
that the best of them are to be selected for a public 
exhibit which comes at the close of each term, and 
this fact, in itself, will arouse and stimulate to earnest 
and painstaking endeavor. 

For a number of years I have taught composition 
work in accordance with the above plan and can 
recommend it as being in every respect highly satis- 
factory and profitable. 
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To secure 

Kipling, e 

Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia, 

Webster’s Encyclopedia, 

or any other work offered by us as premiums and re- 
quiring five or more subscriptions, send us half the 
number of subscriptions required (see advertisements 
for terms) and the premium selected will be im- 





conscientious teacher make herself more generally 
useful to her pupils than now, by throwing out here | 
and there helpful hints and suggestions, while the | 
pupil realizes his actual need and use far just that bit 
of knowledge, which if supplied now he will under- 
stand and remember. There is no time now for 
consulting the dictionary and Mary must know if 
“excellent”? spells with two |’s or one, and Thomas 
has already forgotten after that painstaking. little talk 
which you gave him only yesterday, whether it is 
right to say “‘between you and me”’ or “‘between you 
and I.’? Then there are so many questions of capital- 





striking instance of the effect of environment 








ization and punctuation which the pupils must know 


mediately sent and six months time given to procure 
the remaining subscriptions which may be sent in 
from time to time as secured. The advantages of this 
plan will be apparent to the agent. We want a good 
live agent in every locality and will give such ex- 
ceptional privileges and advantages. 
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Probably no reader of the Insrructor has a library 
so complete that it could not be strengthened by the 
addition of some of the books or sets offered by us as 
premiums. They are within the reach of all. Ex- 





clusive territory given local agents who apply at once, 
also free sample copies, blanks, etc. 














Nature Study for September. 





BY ELLA JACOBS, 





“Every day is a fresh beginning.”’ 
T IS September now, vacation is over, teach- 
| ers and pupils are together again. It is to 
be hoped that every teacher has had a holi- 
. day and an outing, that she has been to the 
seashore, and enjoyed the roll of the majestic 
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FA | garten for the first awakening, then it naturally 
7x) | spread through the higher schools. The chil- 


J} jdren in turn have naturally interested their 
‘44 | parents, until now we find hundreds of homes, 


with their vases of violets, daisies, buttercups, 
or golden rod as the seasons come round. 





ocean, the incessant beating of the waves on the | 
sand, or that she has come close to Nature in| 
the green fields, under restful trees, or enjoyed | 
mountain climbs and gazed at clouds far above | 
and also beneath her. Truly she has looked 
“Through Nature to Nature’s God,’’ and if she 
has returned to her life work, her profession, de- 
termined to make it more honored, resolved to 
do better work to attain this end, then she has 
surely been benefited by her well earned rest 
and will be better physically and mentally, all 
the year. To the teacher who really loves 
Nature, who feels all that she sees of the 
wonders, it is with a perfect thrill of joy that 
the period assigned for Nature Study comes 
around in the day, for she enjoys the lessons 
and so do her pupils, for nothing is so contagious 
as pleasure and pupils are keen to reflect any 
emotion of the teacher. If, unfortunately, you 
are not an enthusiast on the Nature work, do 
not despair—‘‘assume a virtue if you have it 





Aster. 
not.”? Do your work thoroughly, try to look 
for the beauties in Nature, and you will surely 
find them. 
It is really wonderful how the interest in this 
department has been awakened during the last 
few years. We must give credit to the kinder- 
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Homes in which a few years ago, flowers were 
an unknown quantity. Only this Spring I saw 
a large and beautiful branch of dogwood, in the 
window of a saloon, and I smiled as I thought 
of the incongruity. 

Every teacher worthy of the name will be 
honestly glad to see her pupils again, and in 
talking over the various experiences of the sum- 
mer, she will discover good ground work for the 
beginning of the Nature work. If the pupils 
have made collections of leaves, shells, insects, 
or anything else, have a little exhibition of these 
collections. Invite the parents and talk over 
the wonderful things in Nature. The secret of 
success in this work, as in all other kinds, lies in 


-| your interest and enthusiasm and in your ability 


to inspire others. I have known parents to 
send a great many valued curiosities to the 
teacher for her cabinet, indeed many things 
have to be rejected. Genuine love and sym- 
pathy is needed by the teacher, this can not be 
repeated too often. Not mere pretense. Not 
the false coin for the children detect it at’ once. 
The teacher who assumes wild delight over 
an insect that she inwardly despises, or admires 
the flowers that her pupils bring her, but forgets 
to water them, is a sham and will soon be dis- 
covered as such. 

Think earnestly of God’s great handiwork. 
Have a Clear idea why we teach about all these 
things—to the childrén. Remember such in- 
formation is not all in books. Go to books to 
supplement your knowledge, for reference, to 
settle a disputed question, but teach the work, 
learn it yourself from the real objects, from your 
own experiments, observations, and investiga- 
tions. What youcan learn and teach about the life 





history of a butterfly by having it in your class- 
room, through all its stages—egg, caterpillar, 
crysalid, and image, is double, triple value, to 
reading and studying about it in cold, hard print. 
But be careful to be correct and accurate in all 
the statements you teach. Remember it is a 
crime to teach an error. To hear children, even 
adulis speak of worms when they mean cater- 
pillars, butterflies for moths, is absolutely inex- 
cusable. Try to correct the popular errors about 
animal life. Adapt your work to the needs and 
capacities of the children. Don’t sail far above 
their heads ; do not begin with technical work. 
Remember the old pedagogical principles ‘‘From 
the near to the remote.” Teach them to 
observe the life around them. The common 
objects which enter into their every day life, 
‘From the known to the unknown.’’ Do not 
try to teach of animals or plants which live in 
far off countries, begin with those at home, those 
near by, and work out gradually. In fact the 
school work should be confined to familiar 
objects that are easily obtained, for the same 
principles of life are true of every plant, of every 
animal, 

A fairly intelligent man said to me recently as 
some moths flew out of his carpet, ‘‘Well they 
can’t do any harm now.”’ ‘‘Perhaps not, as it is 
the caterpillars (not worms) which eat the wool, 
but the moths lay the eggs, ready for next year’s 
destruction,’ I replied. He was horrified and 
amazed at this, and seemed scarcely to believe 
it, until I unwillingly, at first, launched off into 
the habits of the carpet moth, and while speak- 
ing, 1 noticed his two sons stop playing and as 
the little one came to me he said, ‘‘Please tell 
me something more about the moths, it is so 
wonderful.” 





" Jimson Weed. 


Do a little work thoroughly and well, instead 
of much and slightingly. Plan your work care- 
fully. Always ask yourself, What shall I teach 
about this? What are the salient features? 
With what other branches will it correlate? 
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The Nature work helps the language, naturally. 
It is a factor in the drawing, and reading can be 
derived from it. Try to supply each child with 
a specimen of the-subject of your lesson. If 
you cannot possibly secure enough, the next 
best thing isto have hektograph copies in simple 
outline. These can be distributed and collected 
for use several times. A hektograph is a great 
help, almost a necessity in the work. 

In September there are still a few flowers left 
—gather or have the children gather for you 
golden-rod, wild asters, Jamestown or Jimson 
Weed. For the animal world try to find 
cocoons, you can easily get them of the 
Milkweed Butterfly and Cynthia Moths. Hang 
these in a box in an old aquarium covered with 
netting. Ina few weeks the butterflies or moths 
will appear. It is impractical to show the 
whole cycle of life in the fall, but by collecting 
some cocoons and keeping until the Spring, you 
can show this. 

The Jamestown Weed (an illustration of which 
1s given) is very often mistaken by children for 
the morning glory, but the difference can easily 
be shown. It is very luxuriant, and weed-like, 
spreads rapidly over everything it can. It is 
found growing on many vacant city lots. It is 
of rather unpleasant, poisonous odor. The fruit, 
like a small prickly pod, of course contains the 
black seeds. 

The Golden Rod is always a favorite. There 
are many varieties, but a few only should be 
shown, and their difference in general growth 
and appearance noted, for the flowers are too 
small for special study with beginners. 

The Wild Asters may be gathered for their 
variety, and as these are about the latest 
Autumn flowers, they are interesting as a ‘‘good- 
bye’”’ to Summer. 

Every teacher has access to libraries, but a 
few books to have with you always,~are very 
necessary. I will suggest a few of the most 
helpful. Each month try to purchase one or 
two, and in a year you will have a useful Nature 
Library : ‘‘NatureStudy in Elementary School,”’ 
Miss L. L. Wilson, Ph. D.; ‘‘Apgar’s Trees of 
North America,’’ ‘‘Tenants of an Old Farm,”’ 
Dr. McCook. 

The following poems are suggested for the 
Teacher’s reading in September. You can 
select from them to read, or teach to the class: 
‘‘Lost the Summer,’’ R. M. Alden; ‘‘Trifles,’’ 
Colesworthy ; ‘‘September,’’ Helen Hunt Jack- 
son; “Goldenrod,” Lovejoy’s Nature in Verse ; 
Songs, ‘‘Autumn Leaves,’’ ‘‘I’ll tell you how 
the leaves came down,’’ Susan Coolridge. 
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Nature Study in the Public Schools. 











WINIFRED FOX. 





OR SOME t’.ne past this comparatively new 
branch of study has been taught in an in- 
definite, desultory way, unproductive of good 
results either in the way of giving a knowledge 
of the subject itself or of giving mental train- 
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ing. Now, however, a plan prepared by Chas. 
B. Scott of the Oswego Normal is being followed 
by many of the primary teachers and the results 
are already seen in no small degree. The plan 
comes in schedule form and is very complete 
and comprehensive without being at all tech- 
nical or difficult. A few words in explanation 
may not be amiss. 

According to this plan, Nature study for the 
first four years is divided into five departments : 
plant, animal, mineral, physics, and field les- 
sons. Each month has its particular topic to 
be studied along one or more of these lines— 
mainly along the line of plant and animal study 
during the first year, with the field lessons. 
Mineral study is taken up in the second year 
and a little of physics also. It will be noticed 
that the topics studied are always in season, for 
instance in plant study, ‘‘Formation of Seeds’’ 
is taken up in September; ‘‘Preparation of 
Buds for Winter’? in November. When one’s 
table is flooded every morning with the beautiful 
autumn leaves—leaves and the falling of leaves, 
their influence on the soil, etc., are taken up— 
and so on throughout the year. 

Thus we see constantly emphasized the idea 
of taking advantage of the child’s natural cur- 
iosity about life while he is most interested in 
it, quickest to respond to it and most easily 
touched by it. There is nothing technical 
learned during the first four years; classifica- 
tions are almost totally ignored and instead uses, 
habits, environment, and life history are taught. 
The former do not appeal to a child of from six 
to twelve, he cares nothing about them ; but 
give him something he can see for himself, think 
out for himself and you have gained his interest 
and himself. Everything is regarded from his 


‘point of view, thus insuring his interest. 


Everything is studied in its relations; the 
plant to other plants, to its soil, to man, to God; 
the animal, to its native home, to its past, to 
man, to God. This mode of teaching soon leads 
the child to observe objects about him in a 


‘broad way. He no longer sees in the worm 


crawling on the walk in front of him a nuisance 
to be stepped upon as quickly as possible, but a 
creature with an interesting past and a still more 
interesting future, made by the same Father 
who created mankind and taken care of and 
provided for in the same tender way. Does he 
kill or torture it then? Ithink not. The les- 
sons of kindness to animals are constantly 
taught in these studies though there may be 
never a sermon preached or a moral drawn. 
Another excellent point in this plan for 
studying Mother Nature is the active participa- 
tion by each pupil. Each child is encouraged 
to bring in any kind of life that interests him, and 
is sure of a kindly, interested reception for the 
little things he may bring to the schoolroom, his 
eyes are soon opened to the world of wonders 
about him and as a result the teacher’s table is 
too small to hold the fruits of his observation. 
He is encouraged to talk about them, to tell 
where he found them, when, how, and so on. 
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A great deal is said at first that is not to the 
point or is of no use at that time, but a teacher 
should never be guilty of shutting the child off 
abruptly with ‘‘That’s not right’’ or ‘‘That is 
not what I want.’’ To do that is to discourage 
and perhaps destroy the very thinking that is so 
much desired. I have noticed that as the les- 
sons proceed the answers are made less and less 
at random ; the children begin to see the dif- 
ference between foolish guesses and sensible 
thoughts and so try each day to think a little 
harder. 

It will be seen that a great deal of the success 
of this work depends upon the teacher. She 
must be a lover of nature herself, thoroughly 
alive to its beauties and wonders, as well as a 
good student of it, if she hopes ever to become a 
successful teacher in this important line. It 
will depend upon whether the period for study- 
ing the milk-weed or the caterpillar is looked 
forward to by the little ones, whether their faces 
become bright and animated when the an- 
nouncement of a field lesson is made. Her 
questions must be put in a bright, happy way to 
insure the best answers and she must be quick 
to see the ‘‘little points’? that interest and 
appeal to children. Above all, she must be in- 
terested in her work and in the progress of each 
child. She should have that little thought 
“God is Love’’ so firmly rooted in her heart 
that she can make the children feel its truth 
without quoting it to them or making them 
commit it to memory. Once the child has seen 
and felt this, what more can we ask? Nature 
then speaks to him with three-fold the meaning 
that it did before ; he sees that everything in 
nature does just what God wishes it to do, 
always does the right thing at the right time, 
and he sees that everything in Nature prospers. 
Is not that lesson going home with more force 
to his little inquiring brain than the one printed 
in his Sunday-school leaflets for the same pur- 
pose? It will then be as easy to be good as “‘grass 
to be green or trees to be growing.’’ It will 
truly be the ‘‘natural’’ way of living. 

We can surely see that these Nature Studies 
properly presented and carried on will bring 
about many good results heretofore unknown in 
the child’s education. That the essentials do 
not suffer has been amply demonstrated. Is it 
too much to predict that this study will produce 
great changes in this world in time? 

SAE ER A 


Local agents who desire to procure 

Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia, 

Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary, 

Kipling—15 Vol. set, 
should. apply for agency at once so as to secure exclu- 
sive territory. These valuable works (and many 
others ) are offered under conditions that would be im- 
possible were it not for our ability to purchase in large 
quantities at ‘‘rock bottom” prices. Apply for agency 
at once stating what premium or premiums you desire 
to secure and what territory you wish reserved—specify 
by post office or post offices. 





No better or more helpful book could be recom- 
mended to your pupils than Craig’s Question Book. 
It is an education in itself. 
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the week, and use this 
list in the _ review, 
marking the words 
missed. This affords 
the teacher valuable 
information in 'know- 
ing what words have 
not been learned, which 











can be given the next 








week, thus preventing 


How Shall We Make Friday Afternoon!the giving of words already learned. 


Profitable ? 





NENA MYERS. 





teacher and pupils are weary from the 

week’s work. A time when both teacher 

and pupils are looking forward to a day of 
rest or recreation. A time when a teacher with 
anywhere from thirty to eighty pupils under her 
care, must wear the same smiling countenance 
with which she began the week in order to help 
the pupil keep a smiling face. What, then, can 
we, as teachers, do to relieve this tension and 
make this trying time profitable to the children 
who are placed in our charge. From time 
immemorial a common impression has prevailed 
that Friday afternoon is a time for ‘‘saying 
speeches’’ and the teacher is very often besieged 
with notes to excuse John or Mary during 
the afternoon and when this matter is 
looked into, one meets with the reply, ‘‘Its 
Friday, Ma says we won’t do anything but say 
speeches. ”’ 

We quote a director of wide repute, who when 
asked about dismissing on account of insufficient 
heat in the building, as saying : ‘You don’t do 
anything on Friday afternoon do you?’’ It has 
been a noticeable fact, by teachers of wide ex- 
perience, that much of the absence of the week 
is on this day. This code seems to have orig- 
inated in the ‘‘hamlet where our forefathers 
slept.’”” How can we correct this faulty im- 
pression, secure attendance, and make it a 
profitable time when the attendance is secured ? 
Friday, as a whole, and not only the afternoon, 
should be a day of review. This is absolutely 
necessary for the teacher in order that she may 
know how much of the work of the week has 
been retained by the pupil and thus afford a 
basis for the work of the following week. This 
review, to make it interesting, must needs be 
varied, both in the branches of study and the 
manner of conducting it. ‘‘Spelling on sides’’ 
isa hobby for Friday afternoon in many schools, 
especially in the outlying districts. Every 
principle, to make it successful, must have an 
underlying motive, and if this be conducted 
with the aim in view of having the children 
become better spellers, all is well, but if it be 
conducted for the purpose of spelling against 
time, because it is Friday afternoon, then it is a 
sore waste of time and both teacher and pupils 
are the losers. We suggest that the teacher 
keep a record of all the words spelled during 


Peace afternoon is a time when both 





Reviews of this kind can be made very in- 
teresting in other branches, such as Geography, 
History, and Physiology, carrying out the same 
plan as in Spelling of having captains choose 
sides. In Geography the children may help to 
prepare the review. Have each one bring ina 
list of say ten questions, if the class is small ; if 
larger, each one could have five ; having on the 
lists the names of rivers, cities, productions, 
exports, and imports, and any other facts that 
have been taught; confining the questions to 
subjects and countries that have been studied 
since the last review. This not only adds in- 
terest to the lesson but helps in the attendance, 
for a child is always anxious to be present at 
such times. A drill of this kind is of untold 
value to the child, for very often when pre- 
paring a lesson for the first time, he is apt to 
overlook some important facis. The teacher 
also is liable to omit some things that should be 
impressed on the child’s mind, especially if the 
class be large and with the limited time for each 
class. Many times she has not the time to ascer- 
tain all the facts which are or are not impressed 
on the child. Now if the child be put to hunt 
questions for others to answer, he will not only 
find good ones but many things that have not 
been fixed in his mind, will become fixed ; for 
he is eager to be able to answer his questions 
and also to know if John Smith or Sam Jones 
can answer them correctly. This review may 
be used very nicely in history by having ques- 
tions selected involving important dates, facts 
about great men and so on. 

In Physiology, the names of bones, muscles, 
joints, teeth, facts about hygiene, bringing out 
the care of the body, the general health, 
the heat and temperature of the schoolroom, etc. 
The interest in this drill may be increased by 
having the children not only name but locate 
on their bodies, in presence of the class, the 
bones, muscles and joints. We would not have 
you understand that we do not approve of 
“saying speeches,’’ or other literary work. 
There is much to be done in this line in ofder 
that the child may learn to have more confi- 
dence in himself and the use of his tongue, 
thereby preparing him for the destiny for which 
he was created. 

In literary exercises there is much danger of 
having only bright children perform, the ones 
that can sing sweet songs, say nice speeches and 
write good essays. This is very soothing to the 
tired feeling, especially if visitors be present, 
but it is well to remember that the bright child 





does not need your attention like that dull and 
shy one who likes to sit in the back seat and 
fears to raise his eyes lest he be called upon. 
Teachers, we owe it to that child, we owe it to 
the state, and we owe it to society to draw that 
child out,to-help him banish his nervous feeling 
and help him fulfill the purpose of human ex- 
istence. All this cannot be done at once but 
there are many Friday afternoons during the 
year, and if we study some ofthe many methods 
which may be found, and apply them, it may 
help to do away with this ‘‘bugbear,’’ Friday 
afternoon. 
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Correlation in History. 





H. A. STRONGMAN, 





VERY successful combination of history, 


geography, composition, and spelling may | 


result from the following plan of work which I 
have used for some time with most excellent 
results in my school. 

Let each pupil provide himself with a large 
map of the United States and one of his own 
state. Cheap prints may be obtained or maps 
may be made by the pupils. Have the rivers, 
lakes, etc., marked on the maps, but no name 
of any part given. Then, with the first day’s 
lesson in history, have the class trace each 
special item upon the proper map and in its 
proper place. For instance, should your work 
be in the ‘‘Discovery and Exploration’’ age, 
trace the route of each discoverer or explorer 
upon your map by various colored pencils. 

Trace the route of the Cabots in their journeys 
along the coast ; follow the course of the Jesuits 
as they traversed the then unknown interior. 
Connect each of these items so they will all 
have a bearing upon the great result—Coloniza- 
tion of America. 

Keep on with this through the various con- 
flicts between the nations. Read any war poems 
which may illustrate a lesson in recitation. 
Have the pupils bring in short written descrip- 
tions of any historic adventure or conflict. In 
fact, there are innumerable suggestions to be 
made along this line. But one thing is certain : 
If pupils are required to find and locate all 
places of historic interest upon a map of their 
own, it will not only add greatly to their interest 
but prove of lasting benefit to them. They will 
more fully realize that the war of the Revolution, 
the Civil War, and the various deeds of states 
and nations are real facts and not misty tales of 
long ago. Then, too, the teacher may give a 
spelling exercise, perhaps once a week, which 
shall consist of the names of places, battles, etc., 
located on the map. 

If this plan is carried out, many teachers who 
have heretofore been almost discouraged from 
the lack of interest shown by a class, will find 
that all will go to work with new zeal. The 
child’s interest never flags so long as he finds 
something new to occupy his mind. Supply 
this something and you will have a school 
absorbed in its duties. 
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but to spell poorly is a disgrace. 


A Scheme to Stimulate a Taste for News- 
paper Reading. 





MISS A. E. GORDON. 





HE AVERAGE pupil of twelve or fifteen 
years has yet to learn to like newspaper 
reading, and it is the duty of every teacher to 
create, if necessary, and, if not, to foster this 
taste in every pupil. At first the pupil must be 
encouraged to look for some particular article, 
and the reading of one will lead to another. 

In one of my classes—-the class taking its last 
year in the grammar grade—I found the follow- 
ing expedient successful: Each pupil was pro- 
vided with a note-book which he was requested 


"to reserve for this work. Then the class was 


asked to name men very prominent in public 
affairs at the present time. Explorers, in- 
ventors, statesmen, authors, were named. When 
a sufficiently large list had been given and the 
names written on the board, I told the class I 
was going to ask each of them to select one of 
the men named and make it a point to find out 
everything possible about him. He must get a 
picture of him to paste in the front of the note- 
book, and as many more of his parents, home, 
birthplace, etc., as possible. 

He must find all that he could of his birth, 
family, education, and past life, bringing him 
up to the present. Then as he was still acting, 
saying, and having things said of him, the 
papers must be closely watched daily for any 
item about him. Whatever was found must be 
carefully read, and reproduced in the pupil’s 
language. Those pupils who had especial in- 
terest in any particular man were allowed to 
select that man. At the end of the year, each 
pupil owned a very. interesting note book and 
knew considerable about one man of note and a 
little of many others. 
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Spelling. 





BY MARY C. TERWILLIGER, 





O BE ABLE to spell correctly all the words 

of one’s vocabulary is no particular honor, 
However 
proficient in other branches of knowledge one 
may be, to be unable to spell well is to disparage 
his scholarship. Desirable and remunerative 
positions are often lost by words being mis- 
spelled in the written applications for the same. 
The importance of this subject should not be 
overlooked or underrated by the teacher. <A 
method of securing accurate and gratifying re- 
sults, I will endeavor briefly to show. The few 
thoughts suggested are the outgrowth of my 
own experience in the schoolroom, 

A dozen years ago, or more, a spelling reform 
swept over the country. Spelling being chiefly 
a habit of the eye and of practical use only in 
writing, practicing or writing spelling, and only 
those words the pupils used, was declared to be 
the only rational method of teaching spelling. 
Some of my readers may remember Prof. F. R. 
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Moore of Chittenango, N. Y., a champion of 
this spelling reform, who through Institute work 
first presented the subject to the teachers of this 
state. He theorized most beautifully and defied 
challenge on any point. 

The teachers generally adopted this new 
method, the writer being among the number; 
and the reform, for it was a partial reform, swept 
over the state like wildfire. Spelling books were 
ousted from the schoolroom and oral spelling 
was discontinued. A few years sufficed to show 
that the new method was barren of satisfactory 
results, and a reaction has taken place. The 
truth is we need to teach spelling and not merely 
to practice spelling. 

In the primary grades, the work of copying 
words and sentences from the blackboard, and 
of writing exercises in connection with oral 
lessons, is undoubtedly far more profitable than 
conning a primary speller. For the more ad- 
vanced grades, also copying from the reading 
book, writing compositions and making abstracts 
of lessons in geography, physiology, history, 
etc., afford good practice in spelling ; but will 
and can the average teacher, without sacrifice of 
the time belonging to the subject matter of the 
lessons in geography, physiology, etc., exercise 
that unremitting vigilance in criticism, correc- 
tion, and recorrection which is necessary to 
make these abstracts in any measure a sub- 
stitute for daily exercises in spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, and use of short lists of judiciously selected 
words? I think not. There are certain dif- 
ficulties in spelling which are known to be 
common and almost universal. So far as these 
are found in words that are, or should be, in 
the pupil’s vocabulary, is it not more economic 
to meet them directly and persistently than to 
wait for them to occur incidentally at long in- 
tervals in the work of copying or of general 
composition? The teacher could prepare lists 
of such words for special spelling lessons, but 
this would be an arduous and unnecessary task, 
as special text-books can be provided. The 
text-books should exclude the unusual words of 
the old-time ‘‘speller’’ as well as the words not 
likely to be misspelled by the average learner. 

The usual method of dictating written exer- 
cises in spelling is a good one. The teacher 
pronounces the words which the pupils write on 
their slates or tablets. Slates are then ex- 
changed and the teacher or one of the pupils 
gives the correct spelling of each word, or the 
class spell alternately while every pupil checks 
the mistakes found on the slate which he holds. 
The slates are then returned, the number of 
errors reported, and corrections made by rewrit- 
ing the words in a separate column. 

Written and oral spelling should be combined. 
The best results are obtained by addressing both 
eye and ear. Oral spelling should be made an 
aid to correct pronunciation. Pupils, especially 
in the primary and intermediate grades, should 
be required to spell and pronounce each syllable 
once, then pronounce the word ina clear distinct 
tone of voice giving the accented syllable or 
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syllables the correct accent. For more advanced 
pupils who have learned to sense the syllables, 
instead of pronouncing each syllable, time may 
be saved by making a slight pause between the 
syllables. 

While the eye should be trained to see word 
forms correctly, so the pupils can reproduce 
them on slate or paper, the ear should also be 
addressed, as by the association of the letters, 
memory will aid in correct spelling. Memory 
is a faculty of the mind most active during 
youth. This age of memory should be im- 
proved as precious time, and in after years it 
will not fail as an aid to correct spelling. 


Sd 








Ten Suggestions to Teachers Concérning 
Means and Methods in School Work. 





1. Demand clear enunciation and correct pro- 
nunciation both in reading and in all recitations. 

2. Give attention to pen-holding and position 
in writing. 

3. Require much practice in the fore-arm and 
full-arm movements in writing. 

4. In the lower grades—say from the first to 
the fourth or fifth, inclusive—the pupils in oral 
spelling may pronounce the word and then spell 
and pronounce it by syllables. In the upper 
grades omit the pronunciation by syllables, but 
make a slight pause after the letters of each 
syllable. 

5. Be careful about the length of the recesses. 
Let them be exactly on time and not exceed in 
length the time prescribed in the school regula- 
tions. 

6. All teachers should in all cases be present 
in their respective schoolrooms at least ten min- 
utes before the time fixed for commencing the 
exercises. 

7. Do not keep pupils too often, too long, or 
unnecessarily after school. 

8. Practice in the phonetic sounds of the 
letters is particularly to be commended, first in 
the primary grades, and also in the several 
classes of the grammar schools. 

9. The best school is that which is least gov- 
erned, in which the pupils do the most work 
and the teacher apparently the least. 

10. The best teacher is that one who is con- 
stantly striving for personal improvement and 
professional advancement. ll teachers should 
improve in personal accomplishments and in 
scholarship, and advance in professional ability 
every year.— William A. Mowry. 
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50,000 Complete Sets 





of Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia are offered to our 
readers under ovr contract with the Werner Company. 
This means six hundred thousand books, weighing in 
the aggregate two million pounds, and if all were 
shipped at one time a freight train of fifty cars would 
be required to transport them. Do you wonder at 
our ability to sell cheaply ! 

Perfect work requires perfect system. To accom- 
plish the former use our report cards as a step toward 
the latter. 




















IN SCHOOL. 





‘The word for you today is ‘toward,’ 
I write it here upon the board. 
Now try if you can with it make 
A sentence clear, without mistake.” * 


Then Freddy’s lips pressed tightly down, 
His brow was tied up in a frown; 

And thought spread over all his face 

As dots and crosses found their place. 


With capitals and all the rest 

He strove to do his very best. 

So slowly, carefully he wrote : 

“Last night I toward my Sunday coat.’ 
“outh’s Companion. 


A VEXED QUESTION. 





I went in the schoolroom one morning : 
My two little girls were there, 

And over their atlas bending, 
Each with a puzzled air. 


Mary glanced up as I entered, 
And said with an anxious look : 
‘‘Mamma, perhaps you can help us. 
It says here in this book, 


“That we bought Louisiana 

From the French. Now that seems queer ! 
For Nellie and I don’t understand 

How they could send it here. 


‘‘Whoever brought the land over 
Must have taken so many trips. 
Nell says they put it in baskets 
But I think it must have been ships.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


THE BOYS WE NEED. 





Here’s to the boy who’s not afraid 
To do his share of work ; 

Who never is by toil dismayed, 
And never tries to shirk : 


The boy whose heart is brave to meet 
All lions in his way ; 

Who’s not discouraged by defeat ; 
But tries another day : 


The boy who ever means to do 
The very best he can ; 

Who always keeps the right in view, 
And aims to be a man. 


Such boys as these will grow to be 
The men whose hands will guide 
The future of our land, and we 
Shall speak their names with pride. 
All honor to the boy who is 
A man at heart, I say ; 
Whose legend on his shield is this : 
“Right always wins the day ”’ 


FARMER BROWN’S FENCE. 





Old Farmer Brown, just out of town, 
Enclosed his garden fair, 
Within a board fence close and high, 





No boys might enter there. 
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And then to fill the man who comes 
With bills to stick, with fear, 

He put on it a notice grim, 
’T was this: ‘‘Post no bills here.” 


The boys objected forcibly 
To fence and to decree ; 

And set their youthful wits to work, 
To find a remedy. 


At last ’twas found, and in a night 
They changed the boards around ; 
And in the morn the passersby 
This invitation found : 


‘Post Bills on here.” ‘‘How nice,” they cried, 
‘‘We'll take your kind advice.” 

Then, while the boys looked on in glee, 
They posted in a trice, 


Full many bills, to cure all ills, 
To make all housework play, 

To keep the flies and burglars out, 
Each poster had the way. 


So many things they advertised, 
The fence one scarce could see. 
‘How charming of old Farmer Brown, 
So generous and free.”’ 


But when old Farmer Brown came by 
And saw the awful sight, 
The boys declared they felt quite sad, 
It gave him such a fright. 
—Cora S. Day. 


RACING WITH THE MOON. 





When by the river run I will, 

The moon peeps up behind the hill ; 
And with a laugh and merrily 

It starts to run a race with me. 


The moon it starts to run a race, 

And nothing seems to keep its place ; 
The trees advance with rapid stride 
To meet me, and the houses glide. 


They glide and pass me silently 
And every window winks an eye. 
All glide and greet, at evening gray, 
Except the moon that runs my way. 


It runs with me the river past, 

And when I hurry, hurries fast ; 

Or slackens if I slacken do ; 

And when I stop the moon stops, too. 
—Agnes Lee. 


PLANTING HIMSELF TO GROW. 





Dear little bright-eyed Willie, 
Always so full of glee, 

Always so very mischievous, 
The pride of our home is he. 


One bright summer day we found him 
Close by the garden wall, 

Standing so grave and dignified © 
Beside a sunflower tall. 


His tiny feet he had covered 
With the moist and cooling sand ; 
The stalk of the great, tall sunflower 
He grasped with his chubby hand. 


When he saw us standing near him, 
Gazing so wonderingly 

At his babyship, he greeted us 
With a merry shout of glee. 


We asked our darling what pleased him ; 
He replied with a face aglow, 
‘(Mamma I’m going to be a man ; 

I’ve planted myself to grow !” 
° —Presbyterian. 








WE LEARN BY DOING. 





We learn by doing, little folks, 
No matter what the work may be. 
Just try, with all your might, and find 
How one by one your giants flee. 


Don’t say, ‘‘I can’t,”’ before you try, 
But try and see what you can do, 

For if you’re helped by others, why 
’Tis others do the work, not you. 


See happy bird in yonder tree, 

How soft and warm he builds his nest, 
He asks no help from you or me, 

But tries to do his very best. 


And if like birdie, little ones, 
Your very best you try to do, 
You'll find how easy will become 
The tasks that seem so hard to you. 
—Kindergarten News. 


WHAT I LIVE FOR. 





I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit, too ; 
For the human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn their story 

Who've suffered for my sake, 
To emulate their glory, 

And to follow in their wake ; 
Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crowd history’s pages, 

And Time’s great volume make. 


I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine, 
To feel there is a union 

Twixt Nature's heart and mine ; 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 

And fulfill each grand design. 


I live to hail that season, 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall rule by reason, 
And not alone by gold ; 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit, too ; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that I can do. 

—George Linnxus Banks. 


A LITTLE BOY’S TROUBLE. 





I thought when I’d learned my letters, 
That all my troubles were done ; 

But I find myself much mistaken— 
They have only just begun. 

Learning to read was awful, 
But nothing like learning to write ; 


‘T’d be sorry to have you tell it, 


But my copy-book is a sight. 











The ink gets over my fingers, 

The pen cuts all sorts of shines ; 
And won’t do at all as I bid it, 

The letters won’t stay on the lines, 
But go up and down and all over 

As though they were dancing a jig— 
They are there in all shapes and sizes, 

Medium, little and big. 


There’d be some comfort in learning 
If one could get through ; instead 

Of that, there are books awaiting, 
Quite enough to craze my head, 

There’s the multiplication table, 
And grammar, and—oh dear mc! 

There’s no good place for stopping, 
When one has begun, I see. 


My teacher says, little by little 
To the mountain top we climb. 
It isn’t all done in a minute, 
But only a step at a time ; 
She says that all the scholars, 
And all the wise and learned men, 
Had each to begin as I do; 
If that’s so—where’s my pen? —Selected. 


A NURSERY PUZZLE. 





Affairs in our nursery 
Are really very mixed ; 
Perhaps you kindly may suggest 
A way to get them fixed. 
If you should come to visit us 
You’d find within our doors 
A little knickerbockered girl 
And a boy in pinafores. 


For sturdy Richard dearly loves 
To play with girlish toys, 
While blue-eyed Marjory declares 
A preference for boys. 
When little maidens come to call 
They always play with Dick, 
While Marjory is happy with 
A jack-knife and a stick. 


But when the neighbor laddies come 
To spend an afternoon, 

Then Madge is in her element, 
And all of us are soon 

Employed in rushing here and there 
A-dodging of their balls, 

While Richard does the washing for 
His family of dolls. 


And when on dismal rainy days 
They choose a cozy nook 

Beside the glowing nursery fire, 
Each with a story-book, 

Tis ‘“‘Alice’s Adventures” that 
Our Richard’s buried in, 

While Marjory with interest 
Reads ‘‘Huckleberry Finn.”’ 


We know that we have children two— 
A boy and girl—no more, 
Yet funny Uncle Tom insists 
That really we have four, 
And undertakes to prove to us. 
By arguments prolix, 
That we possess two Marjories 
And a pair of little Dicks. 
—Jennie Betis Hartswick. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 





Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 
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I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


A whisper, and then a silence ; 
Yet 1 know by their merry eyes, 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle-wall. 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 
If I try to escape, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the bishop of Bingen 
In his mouse-tower on the Rhine ! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not enough for you all? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down in the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away. 
—Longfellow. 


A MOTHER’S SONG. 





A mother sang to her child one day 

A song of the beautiful home above ; 
Sang it as only a woman sings 

Whose heart is full of a mother’s love. 


And many a time in the years that came 

He heard the sound of that low, sweet song ; 
It took him back to his childhood days ; 

It kept his feet from the paths of wrong. 


A mother spoke to her child one day 

In an angry voice, that made him start 
As if an arrow had sped that way 

And pierced his loving and tender heart 


And when he had grown to man’s estate, 
And was tempted and tried as all men are, 
He fell ; for that mothers’s angry words 
Had left on his heart a lasting scar. 
—Exchange. 


PIL DO WHAT I CAN. 





“T’ll do what I can,” said a bright-eyed gir! ; 
And she gathered a fresh bouquet 
Of the sweet flowers, and placed 
In the room where-her sick mother lay ; 
And at night, when angel of sleep came round, 
He tucked under Mary’s head a pillow of down. 


“T’ll do what I can,’’ said a wayside flower, 
‘“T’m a tiny thing, to be sure ; 
But my cup is as deep as some others I know, 
And the dew that I hold is pure. 
So I’ll catch what I can for the bee that comes nigh, 
And scent the rough gale as it passes me by.” 


“Tl do what I can,’’ the streamlet said, 
As it ran on its pebbly way ; 
“T’ll scatter new life on every side, 
And bring up the floweret gay ; 
I’ll sing to the mountain, the meadow, the vale, 
Give drink to the thirsty and strength to the frail.’’ 
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“T'll do what I can, said a big bumble-bee, 
As he viewed his bountiful store, 

Which was hid in the trunk of a large apple tree : 
“T’ll work all I can, and more— 

I’ll sting every boy that comes under this tree 

To steal the nice fruit from owner and me.” 


So they did what they could, each one in its way, 
And the world was happier by it. 


If any of you, little children, doubt 


What I say, I ask you to try it ; 
And you'll find out that through life ’t is an excellent 
plan, 
In every condition to do what you can. 
—The Teacher's Aid. 


THE SONG OF THE RAIN. 





O the pat, pat, patter 
Of the rain upon the roof ! 
Surely naught can be the matter 
If we heed its soft reproof. 


Sweeter song was never heard 
Than its loving iterations. 
Memories of youth are stirred 
By its faint articulations. 


Singing softly, singing low 

Of the spring-tide joy in life, 
Telling in its cadence slow 

How with balms this world is rife. 


Hear and heed its lulling numbers, 
Echoing gently through the brain, 
Soothing to deep, dreamless slumbers. 
Come, thou healing summer rain ! 


Dropping, dropping, dropping ever, 
Near and far, clear and low. 
Would that nothing could us sever 
From the balms the rains bestow. 
—Eltweed Pomeroy. 





IF WE UNDERSTOOD. 





Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we think we would ; 
We should love each other better, 
If we only understood. 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force, 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source, 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good ; 
Oh ! we’d love each other better, 





If we only understood. —Selected. 
+> 
Local Agents—Exclusive Territory—Apply 
at Once. 





We desire a wide-awake agent in every locality. To 
such good terms and exclusive rights will be given 
under following conditions: If you wish to act as 
agent with a view to procuring any premium offered by 
us which requires five or more subscriptions notify 
us at once stating what premium you desire and what 
territory you want (specifying by post office or post 
offices). We will immediately forward sample copies, 
blanks, ete., and will reserve the desired territory for 
six months during which time no other agent will be 
appointed at that place. This plan gives an uninter- 
rupted opportunity to secure premiums requiring large 
clubs. Apply immediately as “‘first come, first served’’ 
must be our rule. 



































By Eimer E. Beams, A. M. 











Our Morro :—The best way to keep children quiet is 
to keep them well employed. 


EAR READER :—You are now at the 
I) threshold of another school year. We 
sincerely trust you have returned to your 
work much refreshed—both in mind and 
‘body, and with a full resolve that you intend to 
accomplish good results this year. Make a 
resolution to do your duty to all concerned. Be 
very careful to make no mistakes at the com- 
mencement of the school year, and then there 
wil] be no errors to correct later on. Let your 
rules be few, but when violated, don’t threaten 
to punish the violator, if he does so-and-so again, 
but punish him for the offence now committed, 
at once. It isn’t necessary to make penalties 
severe, but make them as certain as the rising 
sun. Never be late at school, yourself, if you 
wish your pupils to be prompt at all times. 
The same can be said in conducting recitations 
Have a system, and stand by that system. 


THE TOPICAL METHOD IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The following outline has been used to good 
advantage in advanced classes and a simplifica- 
tion of it in primary classes. I would suggest 
that the teacher write same upon the black- 
board and have the pupils copy in a suitable 
blank book or upon a large card. In schools 
where the old text-book methods have been in 
use for many years, it might go rather slow at 
first but ultimately become, not only interesting 
but a means of study which would secure last- 
ing results : 

TOPICS. 


-  f Natural 
1. Position | Boundaries \ Artificial 


Latitude and Longitude 


Size J Absolute 
; \ Comparative 


Mountains 
8. Surface 
Surface in general { 


Location 
Name,etc.(To what system) 
Lowlands, Plains, 
Plateaus, etc. 
To what system 
; Source 

4 Date Rivers Prin. stream Direction 

z nee pi Importance, etc. 

f Location 

Lakes { Empoltancs, ete. 
. % Gulfs, bays, etc. 
5. Coast-Line 1 Qanes, islands, etc. 


The nine modifications 


6, Climate ) which controlling year and answers will accompany them for the teacher’s 
7. Soil Kinds benefit. The teacher should have the pupils read up 
-, { How made, ete. on each question and find out all that they possibly 


*PHYSICAL MAP. 
é Reasons for same 
8. Occupations { Value he 


Animal, People, Government, etc. 
9. Productions ; Vegetable 
Mineral 


Name of Divisions. 
*POLITICAL MAP. 


10. 


word, but its meaning—the meaning is 
the most importance. 


can. 


heat ? 
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Exports 1 Wulession; ete. 
What and from - what 


12. Commerce 
Imports { Valuation, etc. [countries 


*COMMERCIAL MAP. 
*Have pupils draw these maps at this period with- 
out further study. Make comparisons on all topics 
with countries, etc., already studied. 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH—PRONOUNS. 
Norre.—These exercises are a continuation of those 
given last year in this department. We have not the 
space to give more than a few each month, but the 
ever wide-awake teacher should furnish many more 
for drill under each exercise : 
. Write a sentence using the pronoun J. 
Write a sentence using the pronoun we. 
Write a sentence using the pronoun you. 
Write a sentence using the pronoun who. 
Write a sentence using the pronoun she. 
Write a sentence using the pronoun him. 
Write a sentence using the pronoun her. 
Write a sentence using the pronoun he. 
Write pronouns for the italicised words :— 
1. Jane will hurt herself if Jane falls. 
2. John will call on you when John returns. 
3. The girls said that the girls would do it. 
4, Jim was not tall, but Jim was stout. 
5. If the pitcher falls, the pitcher will break. 
Substitute plural for singular pronouns :— 
1. He asked his sister to wait for him. 
2. She asked her brother to wait for her. 
3. I left my baggage with him. 
4, Jane saysshe has not heard:her sing. 
5. It was an old book I gave to my mother. 


PSP re PE 


A FEW HINTS ON SPELLING. 


1. Begin early, and endeavor to spell correctly 
at all times. 
2. Be honest, never try to spell a word unless 
you are quite sure that you can spell it. 
3. Master the analogies of the language first. 
4, Homonyms in common use require the use 
of the ear and the eye for mastery. 
There should be :-— 
1. The study of short sentences illustrating 
the established use of these words. 
2. The construction of sentences containing 
the homonyms correctly used. 
3. The correct writing of sentences from 
dictation. 
4, Frequent review of foregoing work. 
5. Don’t insist only upon the spelling of the 
of 

Let written spelling 
predominate. ne 

SCIENCE OF FAMILIAR THINGS. 

Nore. —These exercises will continue throughout the 


They are good exercises for Friday afternoons. 


1. What is heat? 
2. What are the four principal sources of 


3. What is the principal source of heat ? 
4, How high are the clouds generally ? 
5. What is thunder? 


What and to what countries 


7. What is fire? 
8. Why does fire produce heat ? 
9. Which burns the more quickly, a blazing 
fire, or ared hot one? 
10. What is smoke? 


ANSWERS. 

1. A sensation of warmth? 

2. The sun, electricity, chemical action, and 
mechanical action. 

3. The sun. 

4. On a fine day—from 4 to 5 miles above our 
heads ; but the average height is from 14 to 24 
miles, 

5. The noise made by the concussion of the 
air when it closes again, after it has been parted 
by the lightning flash. 

6. Yes, but it is latent. 

7. Heat and light, produced by the combus- 
tion of inflammable substances, 

8. Because the latent heat is liberated by it 
from the air and fuel. 

9. A blazing fire. 
10. Unconsumed parts of fuel separated from 
the solid mass, and carried up the chimney by 
currents of hot air. 


HISTORY—IMPORTANT ANNIVERSARIES, 


SEPTEMBER: (Use as special lessons on given 
days). 

8rd, 1609, Hudson river discovered. 

8rd, 1763, Treaty of Paris. Close of French 
and Indian War. 

5th, 1774, First Continental Congress. 

9th, 1850, Minnesota admitted to the Union. 
13th, 1759, Gen. Wolfe captured Quebec. 
16th, 1620, Mayflower sailed from Plymouth, 
England. 

17th, 1862, Battle of Antietam. 

19th, 1881, President Garfield died. 

27th, 1767, Tax laid on tea. 


Gordy «& Twitchell, 
Shepard, Boston, Mass. 


Published by Lee & 


PHYSIOLOGY——-OUTLINE—FIRST YEAR. 


We would study the following, the first year : 
I. Head. 
II. Trunk. 
III. Upper extremities. 
IV. Lower extremities. 

V. The skin—the general protection of the 
body against cold, dampness, and uncleanliness. 
I. Head. 

Top or crown 

Front or face 

Sides 

Back 

(a) The hair covers the front and back parts. 
Combing 

Care | Bracing 

Keeping clean and neat 

Nore:—The continuation of the outline in the next 

number—October. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Parts 


I have received over a score of letters asking 
me to answer certain questions in the September 








11. Capital and all important cities—Give importance. 


6. Is there any heat in ice? 


issue of Tue Instructor and through the kind- 


Reference :—Pathfinder in American History— ~ 
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_ traveled 128 miles, rate 8 mi. per day. 


ness of ye editors I am privileged to comply 
with the many requests. 

First in reference to The International Geog- 
raphy recently issued by D. Appleton & Co., 
72 Fifth Ave., N. Y., I would say, that it isa 
unique and valuable work, containing about 
1088 pages, finely bound and illustrated with 
over 500 maps and diagrams. It gives a com- 
prehensive survey of the whole world and is 
written by seventy of the most eminent geog- 
raphers and travelers of Europe and America. 
We would urge every reader of THe Instructor 
to procure a copy. Now about the solution of 
problems Nos. 3 and 5 published in my depart- 
ment in last April’s Instructor. 

Problem No. 3: A and Bset out from different points, 
and travel toward each other; whenthey meet it appears 
that A has traveled 32 miles more than B, also that 
A could have gone B’s distance in 124 days, while it 
would have taken B 20 days to perform A’s distance. 
How far has each traveled, and at what rate per day? 

Solution:—As A could have traveled B’s 
distance in 124 days, and B could have 
travelled A’s distance in 20 days, we perceive 
that to get the time in which both did the 
traveling, we must find the mean proportional 
between 124 and 20 which is found thus :— 

j/124x20=16 days=time traveling. That is 
they both do the traveling in 16 days. Now as 
A could have traveled B’s distance in 124 days, 
he would have traveled it in (16—124)—3} 
days less than he did and as B traveled 32 
miles less than A, it is plain that A must have 
traveled 32 miles+-3} days=10 miles per day ; 
and in 16 days, he would have traveled 16 da. 
X10 mi.=160 miles, and again, since it would 
have taken B 20 days to travel A’s distance, and 
as the distance was traveled in 16 days, we have 
20 days—16 days=4 days, =the number of days 
it would have taken B to travel the difference 
between their respective distances, and as the 
difference was 32 miles, 32 mi.—-4 da.=8 miles, 
the number of miles traveled per day by B, and 
16 da. X8 mi.=128 milestraveled by B. Hence 
A traveled 160 miles, rate 10 mi. per day. B 


5. John and Henry husk a field of corn for $16.80; 
aft'r they are done it appears that John has husked 
80 stacks more than Henry, and also that John could 
have husked Henry’s number of stacks in 12 days, 
while it would have taken Henry 21} days to husk 
John’s number. What amount should each receive of 
the money ? 

Solution:—As John could have husked 
Henry’s number in 12 days, and Henry could 
have husked John’s in 214 days, we perceive 
that to get the timein which both did the work, 
we find the mean proportional between 12 and 
214 which is found thus : 7/12x2i1j—16 days. 

That is, they both do the work in 16 days. 
Now as John could have husked Henry’s 
number in 12 days, he would have husked it in 
(16—12)=4 days less than he did, and as 
Henry husked 80 less than John, it is plain 
that John must have husked (80-4) 20 stacks 
per day; and in 16 days he would husk 
(16 20)=820 stacks ; and again since it would} 
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and as they did husk it in 16 days we have 
(214—16)=54, the number of days more that 
it would have taken Henry to husk the dif- 
ference between their respective numbers, and 
as the difference was 80 stacks, 80+54—15, 
the number that Henry husked in a day, and 
15X16 da.—=240 stacks. 

Now proportion the wages according to the 
number of stacks of course: 320+240—560 
stacks and $16.80-+-560=38 cts. per stack, and 
320 x.03=9.60 ($9.60) for John and 240 
.03=7.20 ($7.20) for Henry. Hence John 
receives $9.60. Henry receives $7.20. 

We trust the above will be fully satisfactory 
to the many readers who have written me. It 
is impossible for me to take the time to write 
answers to each letter. 


Composition and Language Lessons. 








BY A. MCINTOSH. 





EXERCISE I. 
1. Fill in the blanks with these words :— 
two, too, to. — girls went — school —. 
a, an. He bought — orange and — lemon. 
see, sea. We — a boat on the —. 
no, know. They — a man with — hair. 

2. What is a penny? Adime? A dollar? 
An eagle? A double eagle? 

3. Arrange the letters in each of these words 

so as to make a new word :— But, bate, wake, 
tan, bade, lade, made, on, tare, words, laid, cat, 
pear, from, life. 
4. Write these sentences so as to speak of 
more than one :—(a) The girl broke her sled. 
(6) The box is in the house. (c) He brought 
acar. (d) Theleafis green. (e) Helikes me. 
(f) Iran away. (g) She studies. 

5. (a) What does it cost to mail a letter? (6) 
What does it cost to register and mail a !etter? 
(c )What does it cost to mail a registered letter ? 
(d) Write sentences to show the difference be- 
tween mail and male. 

6. Write a sentence containing two words. 
7. Make a statement containing three words. 
8. Compose a sentence with four words. 
9. Construct a sentence with five words. 
Write a statement containing ten words. 
EXERCISE II. 

. Write a sentence about our railroads. 
. Write a sentence about yourself. 
. Compose a sentence about yourselves. 
Compose a sentence about newspapers. 

(a) Write the names of six summer amuse- 
ments, and use them in statements. (6) Write 
the names of four winter amusements and use 
them in sentences. 
6. Write all you can about the harvest. 
7. What isan eagle? Aswan? Aduck? A 
prairie chicken? A goose? A gosling ? 
8. Write the names of the seven days in the 
week, and use them in sentences. 

9. Name six kinds of tools and tell their uses. 
10. The word down has several meanings. 


oF Whe 
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EXERCISE Ill. 


1. Tell the difference between a pond and a 
lake ; a lake and a sea; a sea and an ocean. 

2. Whatisa farmer? A carpenter? A doctor? 
A teacher? A druggist? A merchant? A banker? 

3. Make statements about each of the follow- 
ing :—Wheat, barley, a coat, ten cows, those 
sheep, a turkey, three monkeys, several 
minerals. 

4. (a) Write your name and address. ‘ (b) 
Write your Christian name. (c) Write your 
surname. Use statements. 

5. Write the names of ten pieces of furniture, 
and tell what they are used for. 

6. Tell the difference between ware and wear ; 
sit and set ; much and many ; ail and ale; sta- 
tionary and stationery; day and dey; ant 
and aunt ; martial and marshal. 

7. Write something about a knot, a blanket, an 
ostrich, trees, a leaf, the shade, a slate, a pencil. 

8. What means the opposite to great? Use 
both words in sentences. 

9. Write a stanza from memory. Write a 
verse of Scripture from memory. 

10. Name the parts of a house, and mention 
their uses. 
EXERCISE IV. 

1. Fill the blanks with suitable forms :— 

(a) There is one book. There — two —. 
(b) There was a coach. There — three —. 
(c) There is a chimney. There — four —. 
(d) Isawa valley. I saw two —. 

2. Write sentences, telling all the differences 
you can between the moon and the sun. 

3. The word can has several meanings. Illus- 
trate by statements. 

4. Use the following words in questions : 
Pear, from, on, quiet, words, broad, tare, dial, 
life, mead, eat, able. 

5. (a) From . what country do the Scotch 
come? The Irish? The French? The English? 
The Germans? The Welsh? The Norwegians? 
The Swedes? The Russians? The Poles? The 
Spaniards? The Cubans? 

6. Construct sentences containing the follow- 
ing: Allis quiet; put brains in a fool; this 
age ; sad hearts ; with cheek so pale ; we study ; 
at very great cost. 
7. What is a wren? Name its parts and 
their uses. 
8. Make sentences of : 
a—. 
9. Write a sentence telling the difference be- 
tween a hill and a hillock. 

10. Write what you know about the last July 
4th celebration. 


Ihavea—. I had 


EXERCISE V. 

1. Whois called the ‘Father of his Country ?” 
Make several statements about him. 

2. Who was the first president of our country ? 
Who is president now? 

3. Make question-sentences out of the follow- 
ing telling-sentences: I ran a race. He ran 
away. Hestudied well. John wrote a letter. 








take Henry 214 days to husk John’s number, 


Show by means of sentences. 


It is too late. It was too late. 
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A Few Practical Questions for Teachers. 





What shall it profit a child if he gains the 
whole world of knowledge and lose his health, 
or what shali a child give in exchange for his 
health. 

Are you careful about the physical welfare of 
the children intrusted to your care? 

Are you careful about the ventilation of your 
school-room ? Do you allow your pupils to 
breathe impure air ? 

Do you allow them to remain indoors at 
recess, in good weather? 

Are you careful about the wraps of the smaller 
children ? 

Do you see that they sit by the stove long 
enough to dry their feet in cold, damp weather? 

Do you allow a child to sit in school with 
dirty face and hands ? 

Do you require them to sit and stand erect? 

Do you allow them to stand with toes turned 
in? 

Do you give physical drill daily ? 

Are you careful, about the children’s eyes? 
Do you allow them to injure the eyes by study- 
ing where the light is too dim ; or reading at too 
great distance from chart or blackboard ? 

Do you allow your pupils to chew gum; or 
to use tobacco in any way ? . 

Are you an example to your pupils in neat- 
ness of person, erectness of carriage, and clean- 
liness of habits ?—Lizzie B. Mace. 

iota! * Sis 
Every Morning. 








Be early. 

Tidy up the desk. 

Greet the children cheerily. 

Get a little nearer the children. 

Give them assistance if they need it. 

Brighten up everything and everybody. 

See that the crayon and blackboards are all 
right. 

Look about the schoolyard as though you 
enjoyed it. 

See that the room is Speceney ventilated 
before school begins. 

Inquire of the pupils about their home, their 
work, or their play, as you would of an older 
person. 

‘‘Before school’”’ is better than ‘‘after school”’ 
work. The one may be made a luxury, the 


other is a bore. 
a 


Purposes of the Recitation. 





To draw out each pupil’s view of the subject. 

To test the crudeness or thoroughness of grasp 
of the subject. 

To correct his ideas by the greater compre- 
hensiveness of others of his class. 

To arouse and stimulate to a new method of 
study on the next lesson. ' 

To cultivate the closest habits of attention. 

To bring into full play the power of numbers 
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To supplement by stronger force what the 
pupils give. 


powers, 

To arouse self-activity, power of independent 
research, acute, critical insight, to be obtained 
only by contact with one’s fellows striving 
toward the same goal. 

To initiate the student into the great secrets 
of combination with his fellows 

To help the struggling boy or girl to ascend 
above his idiosyncracy and achieve the universal 
forms, 

To learn to suppress the merely subjective, 
and how to square his views to what is objective 
and universal.—Dr. W. T. Harris. 


—_______44pe- 





Eighteen Nevers. 





Never repeat a pupil’s answer. 

Never be a visionary educator. 

Never suppress mental activity. 

Never be a reckless adventurer. 

Never be a crooked conservative. 

Never set yourself up as faultless, 

Never let a child overwork. 

Never fret about a little mischief. 

Never try to make things too easy. 

Never fear to work a class earnestly. 

Never put a premium upon stupidity. 

Never leave a class with too little work. 

Never try to reform everything at once. 

Never attempt the impossible with children. 
Never speak without the attention of the class. 
Never do what your pupils can do for them- 
selves, 

Never keep a bright pupil idle because of dull 
ones. 

Never keep children going over and over the 
same work.—American Primary Teacher. 
ciseslipiaringiiil alias acidihigas 


Ten Rules. 





Prevention of the wrorg-doing is better than 
punishing the wrong done. 

Never charge a pupil of misdemeanor on mere 
suspicion, never at all unless you have positive 
proof, an absolute demonstration that he is the 
guilty one. 

Exercise great care in taking a stand, that you 
may have no occasion to retreat. 

Fault-finding is not calculated to cure a fault. 
Distrust in the teacher breeds deceit in the 
pupil, therefore, always trust your pupils. 
Absolute self-control on the part of the teacher 
is a necessary prerequisite to the proper control 
of the pupils. 

Obedience won is far better and easier than 
obedience compelled. 

A child properly employed is easily controlled. 
A school not properly controlled is a school of 
little progress or profit. 

Never threaten ; never chide angrily ; above 
all, never use, in the least degree or under any 


To bring into play the teacher’s highest 





Questions on Familiar Things. 





Why does the tea kettle boil dry ? 

What makes a cold pitcher sweat ? 

Upon what do plants feed ? 

Where do icebergs come from ? 

Why is some water hard and some soft ? 

Why is glass used to fasten telegraph wires to 
poles ? 

Of what use is snow to the ground? 

Why can a cat see in the dark? 

Name three kinds of coal. 

Why cannot a candle burn in a closed box? 

How many stripes has our flag? Why? 

How many stars, and why ? 

Which comes first, thunder or lightning? 

Out of what is glue made? 

Name the parts of an apple. 

Which side of a house is shady in the morn. 
ing? Why? 

Why are the siars not seen by day? 

Into what does a liquid change if heated ? 

Of what are clouds formed ? 

Why does a pond freeze from the top down- 
ward ?— The Institute. 

é ine ‘ities 
Teach Your Pupils 





To remember that cruelty grows like other sins. 

To remember that everything that is alive can 
feel. 

To remember that cats and dogs want fresh 
water every day. 

To remember and not keep pets that go 
hungry while the owners live in plenty. 

To remember that taking pleasure in seeing 
animals hurt, shows something wrong in our 
nature. 

To remember that every kind deed we do, and 
every kind word we say makes us better than 


we were before.—Selected. 
—_—_——_<e—___——— 


Why Children Liked Their Teacher. 





She could stand some fun. 

She had no pets. 

The children felt as if she were one of them. 
The principal reason I liked her was be- 
cause she liked me and showed it once in a 
while. 

She took a great deal of interest in us. 

She put us on our honor. 
Never flew off the handle. 
Always meant what she said. 
For making things pleasant, 
working. 


so I felt like 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


Children never respect an easy teacher. They 
always respect the teacher whose requirements 
make them respect themselves. No one would 
today advocate thrashing in school but the 
severest schoolmaster was forgiven for his blows 
if he achieved success in his pupil ; while no one 
ever forgave the teacher who allowed him to 
waste the precious days of school life. Besides, 








engaged upon the same thought. 


circumstances, sarcasm. —Selected. 


it is by always working up to our full capacity 
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that our capacity is increased. As a noted 
college professor said, ‘‘Keep them upon tip- 
toe, only do not swing them entirely off their 
feet.’? Keep all the children up to their best. 
Do not ask the bright boy all the questions. 
The timid, the lazy, and dull pupils all need 
the confidence, the spur, the encouragement 
that come with the mastery of difficulties— 
the expression of their thoughts. The young 
teacher finds too often at the end of her first 
term that a few bright pupils have succeeded, 
while the rank and file of the ordinary chil- 
dren have failed.—The Teacher. 
sleet catia 
How Teachers Waste Time. 





A lack of pursuing work methodically. 

Obtaining results with too much expenditure 
of time. 

Keeping pupils on work that they already 
understand. 

Not doing work properly, thus causing need- 
less repetition. 

Not making proper application of things 
studied or taught. ; 

Failing to recognize and reward effort as well 
as achievement. 

Accepting poor work, thus lowering the stand- 
ard of scholarship. 

Failing to look into the future to see what the 
harvest will be. 

Habitually keeping pupils for work neglected 
during the session. 

Living too much in the dead past ; too little 
in the living present. 

Failing to realize that books are for reference 
as well as for texts. 

Disorder in the room and the teacher contin- 
ually talking to get order. 

Keeping a whole school waiting while atten- 
tion is given to one pupil. 

Failing to make proper preliminary explana- 
tions of lessons assigned. : 

Repeating the question for the inattentive and 
the answer for the entire class. 

Permitting a partially learned lesson to pass, 
thus weakening those to follow. 

Failing to realize that opinions are based up- 
on the point from which the observation is 


made-—Selected. 
————~»o__—_ 


The Bishop of Oxford’s Riddle. 





I have a trunk (body). 

It has two lids (eyelids). 

And two caps (knee caps). 

Two musical instruments (vocal chords). 

Two established measures (feet). 

A great number of articles we cannot do with- 
out (nails). 

I always have about me two good fish (soles). 

A great number of small shell fish (muscles). 

Two lofty trees (palms). 

Some fine flowers (tulips). 

Two playful domestic animals (calves). 
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A fine stag (hart). 

A number of whips without handles (lashes). 

Some weapons of warfare (arms). 

A number of weather-cocks (vanes). 

A political meeting on the verge of decision 
(ayes and noes). 

Two students (pupils). 

A number of Spanish grandees (tendons), 

A big wooden box (chest). 

Two fine buildings (temples). 

Product of camphor trees (gums). 

A piece of English money (crown). 

An article used by artists (palette). 

Boats used in racing (scull). 

Used in crossing a river (bridge of nose). 

A pair of blades without handles (scapulas). 

Twelfth letter of the alphabet finished with 
bows (L-bows). 

Instruments used in church music (organs). 


~~ 


How to Save Time. 





Come to school with a definite plan of work 
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Don’t fail to make the phonic work as easy as 
possible by teaching equivalents. 

Don’t fail to study the condition and need 
of each individual mind; you can’t teach en 
masse. 

Don’t fail to write a plain, neat hand in all 
blackboard work. 

Don’t attempt to sound such a word as 
‘‘many,”’ ‘pretty, ” ‘“‘busy,”’ ‘‘said,’’ ‘‘says,”’ . 
etc. Teach them as ‘‘sight-words.’?’ Why? 

Don’t let children point to words while 
reading. : 

Don’t let children, in reading, separate the 
words, that is, ‘‘read a word at a time.’? Teach 
the grouping of words according to the thought. 

Don’t fail to teach somewhere letter names 
in the order of the alphabet for the sake of the 
dictionary. 

Don’t say ‘‘story’’ when you mean sentence. 
Call things by their proper names and honor 
the child’s intelligence. 

Don’t fail to illustrate your lessons frequently 
by drawings ; they have a wonderful charm. 

Don’t fail to be enthusiastic, inventive, and 





for the day. 

Never permit a partially prepared 
pass. 

Bear down hard on the essential points of the | 
lesson. 

Don’t talk too much yourself. 

Take plenty of time for assigning the next 
lesson. 

Follow your program to the letter. 
allow a recitation to run over time. 

Require neat work on slates and on the black- 
board. 

Keep your pupils so busily engaged at their 
work that they will have no time for mischief- 
making. 

Be careful to have the right temperature and 
the room properly ventilated all the time.——The 
Canadian Teacher. 

<seiensntindlialien 


lesson to 


Never 





Don’ts in Primary Reading. 

Don’t fail to review frequently and drill on 
words. 

Don’t fail to drill on phonics. 

Don’t ask children to make a sound for a 
child who fails ; the teacher, to insure accuracy, 
should make the sound herself. 

Don’t tell the children how to make the 
sounds ; they make them from imitation, if at 
all. 

Don’t defer teaching writing; writing and 
reading should go ‘‘hand in hand.’’ 

Don’t call the ‘thu’? nor a ‘‘uh.”’ If neces- 
sary to mention these alone, pronounce them 
correctly ; seek to pronounce them always with 
the word following. 

Don’t have the same sentence read over and 
over by different children. 

Don’t allow guessing at words. 

Don’t cease to have phonic word-building 
during the first two or three years. Make 








A great number of small wild animals (hairs). 








phonics a means to an end, not an end. 


patient. Study principles and child-mind, and 
learn to invent your own methods, or adapt 
to your own individuality those you study.— 
Saunder’s Method in Primary Reading. 
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All Boys Should Learn 








To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 


run. 
swim. 
carve. 
be neat. 
make a fire. 
be punctual. 
do an errand. 
cut kindlings. 
sing if they can. 
help their mother. 
hang up their hats. 
respect their teacher. 
hold their heads erect. 
sew on their own buttons. 
To read aloud when requested. 
To wipe their boots on the mat. 
To cultivate a cheerful temper. 
To speak pleasantly to an old person. 
To put every garment in its proper place. 
To remove their hats upon entering a house. 
To laugh. A good laugh is better than 
medicine. 
To help and not teasé boys smaller than 
themselves. 
To attend strictly to their own business. A 
very important point. 
To be as kind and helpful to their sisters as to 
other boys’ sisters. 
To take pride in having their mother and 
sisters for their best friends. 
To close the door quietly, especially when 
there is a sick person in the house. 
To tell a story. A well-told story is as wel- 
come as a sunbeam in a sick room.—Eastman 


Journal. 
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ue passing through one 
ofthedefiles. Heran 
to the house as fast as 


he could. ‘‘The red- 
coats, mother!’’ he 
shouted. Then he 











turned to the pasture 
bars adjoining the 
yard, and called: 














“‘Come, Beauty! Come 





For the Sake of Honor. 





ing over the pasture bars, looking in the 
direction of the hills that rose between him 
and the Delaware. It wasin the troublous 
times of the War of Independence, and John 
and his mother and sister Betty remained on 
the little New Jersey farm. The boys and girls 
who have studied history know that New Jersey 
was marched across more than any other State. 

John had seen the flying patriots hurrying 
along the highway more than once ; and, too, 
he had seen the triumphant red-coats march- 
ing by. 

It had not been an easy matter to make the 
family living during ,this time; and John, as 
the head of the family in his father’s absence, 
felt the full responsibility of this. They gave 
freely from their stores for the patriots, and 
frequently what remained was taken by the red- 
coats without even so much as a ‘‘Thank you !”’ 

John had kept one precious treasure through 
it all_—his horse Beauty. If ever any horse 
deserved the name of Beauty, it was John’s. 
Her black coat was carefully cared for, as if she 
had belonged to a king. She loved her master, 
and followed him about as a petted dog would. 
You may wonder how she escaped being cap- 
tured by the red-coats. Well, there was a little 
hollow down in the woodland, where John con- 
cealed her at the first alarm. The soldiers were 
always in a hurry, and took anything they saw ; 
but so far they had never searched nor asked 
questions. 

‘‘Mother,’’ said John one day, ‘‘if the soldiers 
ever ask if I have a horse, it would be all right 
to say no, would it not? I couldn’t let Beauty 
go. She is used to being petted so ; and the 
soldiers would be cruel to her, I’m afraid.’’ 

‘‘My son,’’ said Mrs. Randall, ‘‘I know that 
many good people call it right and lawful to 
tell a falsehood to those thieving soldiers. But, 
John, your father would scorn to tell a lie to 
save his life ; and I think he would like to know 
that his son loved truth above all else. _How- 
ever, use your own judgment, my son. It 
would indeed be a sore trial to lose Beauty, and 
I pray the good God not to put you to the test.”’ 

John thought for a moment, and then said: 
‘Tf they ask me, I will tell the truth, because 
of my father and because it isright. But, never- 
theless, I shall hide Beauty, so that they shall 
not find her unless they search long and well.” 

On this morning, as he stood looking toward 
the hills, he caught sight of a gleam of red 


a) ine RANDALL stood for a moment lean- 





Beauty !’? Beauty came out of a clump of 
bushes, and raced across the pasture. She came 
up to her master, with arched neck and dainty, 
prancing steps, expecting a frolic, no doubt. 

‘‘No time to play to-day, my Beauty,’’ said 
John scrambling on her back. ‘‘Now away 
with you to the hollow !’’ 

Beauty had never known the touch ofa whip, 
and she scampered away down the lane at 
John’s command. 

When the soldiers rode up, they went straight 
to the barn. There were nohorsesthere. They 
had been taken away long before. One of the 
men came tothe door where John was standing. 

‘‘Boy, is there a horse any place about ?”’ 

John’s heart was as heavy as lead at this 
question. He heard Betty give a sob in the 
kitchen back of him, for Betty loved Beauty too. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said John, bravely, at last. 

“Oh, there is, is there?’’ said the soldier, 
surveying him with an incredulous air. ‘‘Per- 
haps you will tell us where it is or even get it 
for us.”’ 

‘‘No, sir, I will not,’’ said John. 

Mrs. Randall held her breath for fear at the 
boldness of the answer ; but the soldier turned 
away, laughing as if it were a huge joke. 

‘‘Major,”’ he said, turning to the command- 
ing officer, ‘‘will you send a couple of men to 
search the place, and bring that mythical horse 
out to the light of day ?”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, lieutenant!’’ came the gruff 
answer. ‘‘We have no time to waste. There 
are no horses here, for they would not have had 
time to conceal them since we came in sight.”’ 

How John thanked his stars that he had seen 
that little gleam of red through the defile of the 
hills ! 

‘‘As for that boy’s story,’’ the commander 
went on, ‘‘nothing would please him better than 
to have us spend our time on a wild-goose chase 
until the Yankees come up. Do you suppose 
he would have told us if he really had a horse? 
Let us ride on.”’ 

Then he turned to the soldiers, and shouted, 
‘Fall in !’’ And in a few minutes the men were 
out of sight. 

John stood in the doorway, dazed with sur- 
prise ; while Betty danced around him, fairly 
shrieking with joy. 


“Oh, they didn’t take Beauty! They didn’t 


believe you, John, because you told the truth !’’ 

Betty entreated John to go at once and bring 
her pet up ; but John said no, for more soldiers 
might be following that first battalion. So 
Betty put on her bonnet, and took a piece of 





bread, and went to visit Beauty in her exile.. 

More soldiers did follow that day, and after a 
time the patriots rode by. Then the tumult 
ceased, and Beauty was brought back to her own 
pasture and her bed in the barn. 

‘‘Are you sorry for telling the truth?’ said 
Mrs. Randall. 

‘‘No, indeed, mother!’’ cried John. ‘‘I sup- 
pose even if Beauty had been taken, I would be 
comforted, because I did right. But she wasn’t 
taken, and it seems too good to be true.”’ 

‘It was not very long after that that the horse- 
man rode through, crying, ‘‘Cornwallis is taken!”’ 
And so the soldiers ceased to march and Beauty 
lived in safety and peace to the end of her days. 
—Christian Standard. 
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The Greatest Compliment. 





NE WET, foggy, muddy day, a little girl 
was standing on one side of a street in 
London, waiting for an opportunity to cross 
over. Those who have seen London streets on 
such a day, with their darkness, wet and mud, 


-and have watched the rush of cabs, hansoms, 


omnibuses and carriages, will not wonder that a 
little girl should be afraid to make her way 
through such a babel as that. 

Some of the passers-by looked careless, some 
were in haste, and she did not find the one she 
sought, until at length an aged man, rather tall 
and spare, and of grave yet kindly aspect, came 
walking down the street. Looking in his face 
she seemed to see in him the one for whom she 
had been waiting, and she went up to him and 
whispered timidly : 

‘‘Please, sir, will you help me over ?”’ 

The old man saw the little girl safely across 
the street. When he afterwards told the story, 
he said : 

‘‘That little girl’s trust was the greatest com- 
pliment I ever had in my life.”’ 

The man was Lord Shaftesbury. He received 
honors at the hands of a mighty nation ; he was 
complimented with the freedom of. the greatest 
city on the globe ; he received the honors con- 
ferred by royalty ; but the greatest compliment 
he ever had in his life was when that little un- 
known girl singled him out in the jostling London 
crowd and dared to trust him, a stranger 
though he was, to protect and assist her. 
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The Boy Without Orders. 











URING the dedication services, on our last 
Memorial Day, of the monument to the 
memory of the Federal and Confederate dead 
who fell on the Antietam battlefield, which the 
State of Maryland has conveyed to the National 


Government veterans who fought for the ‘‘lost: 


cause,’”’ and as many who fought for the Union 
stood side by side and shoulder to shoulder with 
bowed heads, Col. Benjamin F. Taylor as Presi- 
dent of the Antietam Battlefield Commission of 
Maryland presented’ the monument to the 
National Government, and Elihu Root, Secre- 
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tary of War, ina brief address accepted it on 
behalf of the United States. Among the many 
thousand interested ones gathered from all parts 
of the country were President McKinley and 
most of the members of his Cabinet. During 
his address Mr. Root called attention to how, 
from the stern discipline of those years of war- 
fare, there had arisen a mutual respect which is 
the only sure foundation of unity and perpetuity 
in our land. Later, in stating how the monu- 
ment commemorates not merely the valor and 
sacrifice of the men who fell at Antietam, but 
commemorates as well the re-laying of the foun- 
dations of the Republic, he said that not only 
the men who fell, but the men who survived, 
are to be commemorated, for they have waged a 
great battle for civilization and patriotism, and 
cited the following incident : 

On the second day of Antietam, when the 
Federal line was hurled against Lee’s right, an 
Ohio regiment was stationed by the banks of the 
creek not far to the left of the bridge upon 
which was centered Lee’s terrible fire ofshot and 
shell, and away to the rear with the supply 
wagon was a Commissary Sergeant, a boy of 
eighteen, who as the days and the hours wore 
away remembered that the men of his regiment 
would be fainting and weary for the food left in 
his charge behind. And then the boy, without 
orders, compelled by no soldier’s duty, loaded 
his wagons, called for volunteer drivers, and on 
from the rear to the front, through the shower of 
shot and shell, braving death every instant, 
brought to the front and to the fainting soldiers 
of his regiment the reinforcements of food and 
strength that enabled them to go on with the 
conflict till the end. 

The regiment was the. Twenty-third Ohio, its 
Colonel was Rutherford B. Hayes, afterward 
the nineteenth President of the United States, 
and upon that field of batile the Colonel and 
future President recommended for a commission 
that boy of eighteen for gallantry in action, and 
the commission came. The Commissary Ser- 
geant is William McKinley, the twenty-fourth 
President of the United States.— Young People’s 
Weekly. 
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As the Train Stopped. 





HE car-wheels turned moreand more slowly, 
the jangle of noises lessened, and Sadie de- 
cided they must be coming to a station. She 
was traveling alone, on a three-hundred-mile 
journey to Grandma Haskett’s, and she found it 
quite an exciting employment to watch for the 
little stations whose names she read on her rail- 
road time-table. 

They had come to Trout Lake now, she de- 
cided ; she was too shy to ask anyone, and was 
pleased to find she was right when she saw the 
name ‘Trout Lake House’ on a white-painted 
building not far from where the train came toa 
standstill. There were not more than a dozen 
shabby little houses to be seen, and Sadie was 
oh, so glad her home was not in this bare little 
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place, where there was hardly a blade of green 
grass to cover the black marshy ground, and 
the few trees left by the clearing fire were poor 
half-dead things. 

Half a dozen boys were having a good time, 
though, playing ball among the stumps. Sadie 
watched them with interest, for they were the 
only people to be seen. A gray-haired lady and 
a white-haired gentleman in the seat in front - of 
her were watching, also. 

“I believe they are some one’s grandpa and 
grandma,’’ Sadie had decided some time before. 
‘‘T wish I dared to speak to them.” 

Suddenly there was a shout from the boys. 
The little fellow at the bat had given the ball a 
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blow that sent it spinning off much farther 
than he had expected, and it had gone splashing 
into a pool of water near the railroad track. It 
was almost a pond into which the ball fell, for 
it spread over a long stretch of low ground. 
The boys came with poles and began poking 
about in the water. 

‘“‘They don’t know at all where it went in,” 
the old lady said, quite excitedly. ‘‘Did you 
see, William? It went down between that snag 
sticking up out of the water, and the shore?” 

‘‘T didn’t see where it struck,’’ the gentleman 
answered. ‘‘They’ll probably find it pretty 
soon.”’ 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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IN FOOTWEAR 
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As the Train Stopped. 
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But the boys did not find it. Five minutes 
went by, and still they were searching. 

‘‘They’re persevering little chaps,’’ Sadie’s 
neighbor remarked. ‘‘I believe I must help 
them out.”’ 

‘‘Now, don’t you get left, William,’’ warned 
his wife. 

But the gentleman was already walking 
briskly down the aisle of the car, and presently 
Sadie saw him with the boys, pointing to the 
spot where his wife had seen the ball strike. 
But the water was deep here and the bottom 
slanted away, so that the ball, hidden in its 
muddy depths, still could not be found. Sadie 
saw the gentleman put his hand in his pocket, 
and the next minute one of the boys rushed 
across the road to the little building which bore 
the sign, — 

“I. Miter, Dry Goops AND GROCERIES. 

In a twinkling he was back, with a length of 
wire and a piece of mosquito netting, and out 
of these the gentleman hastily made a scoop- 
net. 

Just then a warning ‘‘toot’? came from the 
engine, and the gentleman dropped the net and 
ran for the train. As he climbed upon the 
platform there was a shout of,— 

‘‘Here it is! We've found it !’’ and the boys 
came tumbling across the rough bit of land to 
show their new friend the dripping, muddy 
prize. 

‘‘Hurrah for the gentleman!’ one of them 
shouted, as they gathered under the car win- 
dows. 

‘Tell us your name, Mister, and we’ll vote 
for you for governor !’’ suggested another. 

The gray-haired lady had, with Sadie’s help 
opened her window by now. ‘‘He’d rather 
you’d remember to help some one else out, when 
you have the chance,’’ the lady called for her 
husband, who had just come up behind her. 

‘*All right, ma’am, we will,’’ answered several 
of the rugged little urchins as the train moved 
off, and Sadie heard her say, as she sank back 
in the cushioned seat : 

‘That was just like you, William !’’ 





An Effective Rebuke. 





HE LATE Major-General Harry Heth was 
the only man in the Confederate army 
whom General Lee called by his first name. Lee 
addressed even his two sons as ‘‘general.’’ 
Heth had been the friend of his youth, and Lee 
loved and trusted him profoundly. Yet this 
love did not cause the commander-in-chief of 
the Confederate army for a moment to forget 
his duty, as is shown by an incident described 
in the Century. 
One day before Petersburg, Lee rode up to 
Heth’s tent and said, ‘‘Harry, I should like to 
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Heth was much flattered at the proposal, and 
as they rode side by side he pointed out posi- 
tions of danger and vantage. Suddenly they 
came upon a place of much importance where 
for several hundred yards there were no fortifi- 
cations. Surprised, Lee turned to his friend for 
an explanation. Heth said that he had ordered 
defences for this spot, and supposed them 
finished. 

‘See that they are completed at once, Harry,”’ 
said Lee, and turning his horse, he rode back to 
headquarters. 

After a few days the general again appeared 
at Heth’s tent with the same proposal, and the 
delighted officer sprang to his horse. Arrived 
at the ill-fated spot, to Heth’s dismay, it was 
found still open. Without a word Lee turned 
toward his tent, motioning Heth to follow. 
Dismounting, the commander-in-chief seated 
himself, and the subordinate stood, wondering 
what his punishment would be. Lee spoke in 
his kindest tones. 

‘‘Harry,’’ he said, ‘‘that horse your wife rides 
worries me more than I can tell. He kicks and 
fights the bit till I fear he will either break her 
delicate wrists or pull her arms out of their 
sockets. Now the best way to take the edge off 
a nervous horse is to give him plenty of exercise 
—regular exercise, morning and night, until he 
quiets down. For the sake of your wife as well 
as yourself, I beg you to make the experiment ; 
and I know of no better place for you to ride 
the horse, while taming him, than just up and 
down in front of that gap I ordered you to have 
closed, until a good breastwork has been com- 
pleted. Good evening, sir.’’ 

The rebuke was given kindly, even affection- 
ately ; yet the recipient declared that he never 
slept a wink that night, and for days afterward 
felt as if he had been beaten with a club. 


The Flag of the United States. 








UR NATIONAL flag sprang into being upon 
the passage, June 14, 1777, by the Con- 
tinental Congress, of a resolution that ‘‘the flag 
of the thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white, and that the Union be 
thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing 
a new constellation.’’ 
Tradition says that General Washington, who 
had been appointed a member of a committee to 
consider the subject of a general standard for the 
troops, took toa Mrs. John Ross, in Philadel- 
phia, a rough sketch of the proposed design 
from which she made a banner which Congress 
approved. At that time the thirteen stars were 
arranged in the form of a circle to symbolize the 
perpetuity of the Union. In 1794, after Ver- 
mont and Kentucky were admitted into the 
Union, an act was passed which provided that 
the number of stars be increased to15. In1818 
it was ordered that on the admission of each 
new state, one star should be added to the num- 
ber, the addition to be made on the 4th day of 





ride down your line.”’ 


July succeeding such admission. —Exchange. 
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Busy teachers must either slight some pupils 
or provide special work for them. Many thous- 
ands have adopted 


Busy Work Series 


and while testimonials have frequently been re- 
ceived, we have yet to know of a teacher who is 
dissatisfied. 

This work is all that its name implies—Busy 
Work for idle pupils. The set consists of 200 
separate printed, idle hour exercises—each on a 
separate sheet. It is put up in four packages 
of 50 exercises each and the whole in a sub- 
stantial manila case. Former price $1.20. 
Present rate 50c. Special rates with Normal 
Instructor as follows: Busy Work Series with 


Normal Instructor one year 85c. or with Nor- 
mal Instructor three years $1.15. 





Instructor Pub, Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Some Observations, 


J. W. BURGESS 
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Odd and Otherwise 








THAT OTHER SEPTEMBER. 
My dear, do you remember 
That other mild September? 

We stood beneath the old oak, in the lane. 
The words you then did utter 
Caused my maiden heart to flutter— 

In memory how I live it o’er again. 


The dew was gently falling ; 
The katydids were calling ; 
The evening air redolent seemed of bliss. 
At last the spell was broken ; 
The pledge of love was spoken, 
And then our vows were sealed with many a kiss, 


For years, and years together, 
In fair and stormy weather 
Adown the stream of time our bark has fared ; 
Though skies were sometimes dreary, 
Our hearts were warm and cheery 
Because each other’s troubles we have shared. 


Yet, from that first September 
We’ll soon reach life’s December, 
For both our heads, my dear, are silvered o’er. 
We'll sail a little longer, 
Our love still growing stronger, 
Until we anchor on that changeless shore. 
a 

—From a competent authority we 
learn that it is no longer considered good 
form to say a word against anyone. An 
ill-natured criticism is a social blunder 
as well as a moral one, in good society. 

Thank the Lord for that. 

The world certainly moves. 

This edict is unique and follows no 
precedent, but stands alone in its 
splendor, like the sun that has pierced 
the clouds which still threaten in angry 
blackness to again obscure it. 

Now, if the gossipers in every com- 
munity could only be induced to adopt 
this new innovation, there would be a 
revolution that would compel us to 
scrape a new acquaintance with this 
world, for old things would have passed 
away and it would be so changed as to 
be unrecognizable. 

The idea of a “sewing circle’, or a 
“Tadies Aid,” or a society function at 
which every absent acquaintance is not 
discussed, and generally, in a derogatory 
rather than a complimentary manner, is 
beyond the scope of the average imag- 
ination. 

It has been truthfully remarked that 
if half the world does not know how the 
other half lives, it has only to join a sew- 
ing society and find out. But would it 
not be better for all parties concerned if 
the party of the first part remained in 
perpetual ignorance as to the manner in 
which the second party lives? Are. the 
conditions of either party, generally 
speaking, improved by the knowledge 
thus gained ? 

The morbid curiosity displayed by 
many to gain possession of information, 
real or imagined, concerning the private 
affairs of others is seldom born of a desire 
to turn such information to the accom- 
plishment of good and noble ends, but 
almost invariably the reverse. 

Many a feminine heart is aching and 
breaking today, because the attendants 
upon some social gathering chose her as 
atheme for discussion, and her char- 


acter was laid upon the dissecting table, 
and there it was carved by the scalpel of 
gossip, punctured by the probe of 
jealousy, torn by the forceps of malice, 
and scorched by the fetid breath of 
‘| slander, until the poor creature, perhaps 
the purest at heart of them all, is by 
common consent, ostracized, snubbed, 
and side-tracked to grieve over her social 
undoing, the cause of which she can only 
imagine. 

Hasten the time when social gather- 
ings will put a premium upon the, at 
present, hopeless minority who are un- 
conventional enough to persist in talking 
about things instead of people. 

Save all your venom, and spite, and 
ill-humor, and sarcasm, and slander, 
until there is a lull in the conversation, 
and then vent it upon the weather. Its 
shoulders are broad and it has no char- 
acter to sustain. 

Better a million times be put down for 
a ‘‘peculiar’’? one than to sustain your 
reputation for vivacity at the expense of 
the good name of another. 

Many a woman has been gossipped 
out of society, and elbowed to one side, 
and pushed down farther and farther to 
the ultimate ruin of her life and the loss 
of hope and heaven, when a helping 
hand, an encouraging smile, or a cheer- 
ing word from you, though against the 
popular current, might have saved her, 
body and soul. 

Many times innocent persons are made 
the unconscious medium of transfer for 
this blighting and withering gossip. 
Honest themselves, they naturally at- 
tribute truthfulness to others. They 
accept the evil insinuation as fact, and 
afterwards transmit it as such, thus 
clothing with the mantle of truth the 
rumor that was born of malevolence, or 
idle and thoughtless gossip. 

Will you, dear reader, accept this 
latest decree of fashion as heaven-born, 
and make it the study of your life how 
best to foster and popularize it ; for rest 
assured that no effort of yours was ever 
directed toward a more worthy object, 
or one the accomplishment of which 
would do more to usher in the millen- 
nium. 

“The good die young” so there is im- 
minent danger that this edict will not 
live long enough to exert a pronounced 
and lasting influence against the pre- 
valent and most baneful fashion of in- 
discriminate gossip, but we can each 
help a little, and in the language of old 
Jeremiah the Prophet, we can each build 
over against our own house, and though 
we may not live to see the great struc- 
ture completed, we can at least view 
with pride the result of our individual 
effort, which though small, will, if put 
forth in the right spirit, surely entitle us 
toa position upon that roll of honor 
whereon is inscribed the name of her 
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All Things Beautiful. 


ee 
All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord gave them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings. 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river, running by, 
The morning, and the sunset 
That lighteth up the sky. 
The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The pleasant summer sun, 
The ripe fruits in the garden, 
He made them every one. 
He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell, 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who hath made all things well. 
—Mrs. C. F. Alexander. 


————_  ~-pe 
Old-Time Postal Rates 





The first law of congress fixing rates of 
postage was passed February 20, 1792, 
and went into effect June 1, 1792. The 
charge established for transmitting letters 
was as follows: 

Not exceeding 30 miles, 6 cents. 

Over 30 and not exceeding 60 miles, 8 
cents. 

Over 60 and not exceeding 100 miles, 
10 cents. 

Over 100 and not exceeding 150 miles, 
123 cents. - 

Over 150 and not exceeding 250 miles, 
17 cents. 

Over 250 and not exceeding 350 miles, 
20 cents. 

Over 350 and not exceeding 450 miles, 
22 cents. 

Over 450 miles, 25 cents. 

> 





One of Uncle Sam’s Museums. 





“The museum of the dead-letter office 
in Washington contains a varied assort- 
ment of articles which have not been in- 
cluded in the sales of unclaimed parcels.’’ 
‘“‘Among them may be seen ivory minia- 
tures of great age, watches, false teeth, 
boxes of raisins and of wedding-cake, 
pistols and knives, a clothes-wringer, a 
coffee-pot, a kerosene lamp, infernal 
machines, decorated china, dainty fans, 
horned frogs, centipedes, human skulls, 
a mounted alligator more than four feet 
long, and, in short, everything that one 
would imagine would not be sent by 
mail. It hardly seems necessary to say 
that dynamite and live serpents are 
classed as ‘unmailable,’ yet the mail 
service has been called on to transport 
both.” 





MEN Kidney trouble preys upon the 
mind, discourages and lessens 
AND ambition; beauty, vigor and 


wo MEN cheerfulness soon disappear 

when the kidneys are out of 
order or diseased. For pleasing results use Dr, 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, 
At druggists. Sample bottle by mail free, also 








‘‘who hath done what she could,’”’ 


pamphlet, Address Dr; Kilmer ¢ Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y, 
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STUDY 
MEDICINE 
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DENTISTRY 
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For particulars, write 
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Secretary, 
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* Pronouns e# =z 


According to the definitions of most grammarians, a Pronoun is a word 
used instead of a noun ; but it is well to note the fact that a pronoun is 
sometimes more than a mere substitute fora noun. For instance, in the 
sentence ‘‘What did you say ?”’ the word what may denote much more 
than can be expressed by a single noun. It is not our purpose, however, 
to discuss the theoretical points of this subject. We believe a knowledge 
of language is best acquired by practice and habit, and the exercises 
below are made up according to this principle. We believe that that 
language lesson is most beneficial which brings the pupil in contact with 
incorrect expressions, and requires him to criticise and correct with regard 
to principles already learned. 

We present below a few examples illustrating some of the common 
errors in the use of Pronouns. These principles should be thoroughly 
mastered by the pupils and employed in all subsequent composition-work. 

NOMINATIVE CASE OF PRONOUNS. 
The subject of a finite verb should be in the nominative case. 
Correct and give reason: 
Where were you and him going? 
I like to visit those whom I think are glad to see me. 
Whom do you think he was? 
His father and him have gone to the country. 
You did fully as well as me. 
POSSESSIVE CASE OF PRONOUNS. 

Do not use the apostrophe with pronouns in the possessive case. 
When used as pronouns, one, other, and another form their possessives by ’s. 
Correct : 

Your’s very truly. 
When they met they shook each others hand. 
We have met the enemy and they are our’s. 
I will not accept any contribution of their’s. 
Ones first duty is that which lies nearest. 
. We should desire one anothers happiness. 

CASE AFTER THE VERB ‘‘TO BE.”’ 

Always use the same case after the verb to be as before it. 
Correct : 

1. Who do you take him to be? 

Is it me you wish to see? 
It might have been her who broke the glass. 
Do you think it was me? 
. I supposed it was them. 
. Who is there? It is me. 
PRONOUN AND ANTECEDENT. 

The pronoun should agree with its antecedent in person, number, and 
gender. This is one of the points on which writers differ. 

Remember ‘that each, every, anybody, nobody, somebody, and everybody 
refer to individuals considered separately, and are, therefore, singular 
in idea. 

Correct : 

1. Every pupil must do their own work. 
. No one is allowed to do as they please. 
Everybody has reflections which they think worth recording. 
Each of the children have their own toys. 
Let everybody look out for themselves. 
. Anyone who is frugal can gain riches for themselves. 

(THIS SUBJECT CONTINUED IN OCTOBER NUMBER. ) 
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Local agents who wish to procure any premium requiring five or more sub- 
scriptions should apply for territory at once, thus getting exclusive authority 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
































interior decorations, wall pa 
P andother textiles, book covers, k Plates, adver- 
tisements, menus, Christmas cards, etc., by pleasant 
study in her odd hours. Our instruction by mail is thorough, 
pmple and fits the student todo profitable work. Ornamental 
. Design Taught by Mail. The schools were established in 
1891; have 1 a0 students and graduates; are capitalized at 
$1,500,000. rite for illustrated circular. 

The International Correspond School 

Box 1268, Scranton, Pa. 





























see and Chain 


FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 









large Premium List. 


the mone 
Chain and Charm, prepaid. 


should last ten years. 





” We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, alsoa Chain and 
Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 14g dozen packages of 
BLUINE at.l0c. each. Send your full address by return 
mail and we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a 


No money required. We send the Bluine at our own 
risk. You go among your neighbors and sellit. Send us 
fat you get for it and we send you the Watch, 


This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, 
Open Face, Heavy Bevelled Crystal. Itis Guaran- 
teed to keep Accurate Time, and with Proper Care 


BLUINE CO., Box 319, CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 
The Old Reliable firm who sell honest goods and give Valuable Premiums. 





Money back with interest if not satis- 
fied with your bargain, Write today for 


our latest catalogue. It is free. 

Itshows you the latest and most 

up-to-date Organs and Pianos 

on the market, It tells you all 

$25 00 UP about our patent combination ac- 
. tions and orchestral attachments 
which imitate a great variety of stringed instruments. 


Something new and novel that never fails to please. 

A discount of $10.00 on every Organ and $20.000n eve’ 

Piano if you get our catalogue now. We scll for cas 

oron cosy payments. No money in advance re- 
uired, rom snotery te home. No agents. = 
© middlemen’s profits. rite today. 


BEETHOVEN PIANO & ORGAN CO. 


1B Box 668, Washington, N.J. 





Nos. 556, 570, 621. 


ESTERBROOK'S VERTICAL WRITERS, 


The Best Out THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John St., New York. 
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1A Useful and 











and problems ; not tricks, but practical rules 
and methods for use in school or in busi- 
ness. It gives ideas which the Arithmetic 
would never teach you. 





in fine linen. Regular publisher’s price 
of the book $1.00. 


for 50 Cents. ostage 8 cents. 





‘sHow to Become Quick at Figures,’’ 
Postpaid, 85 CENTS. 
Or this book with the INSTRUCTOR 
three years, $1.30. Postage 8 cents. 
INSTRUCTOR PUB. CO., Dansvilie, N. Y. 
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Interesting Book. : 


Training in the expert handling of figures ‘ 


A Book of 200 pages, artistically bound | 


We will send you a copy of the book, ‘ 
Or, The INSTRUCTOR one year, and | 
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The Swellest 
Mackintosh 


Ever designed for women who dress 
stylishly, even on rainy days. Stylish 
cut and made inall varieties of mack- 

intoshed plain and fancy covert 
cloths, etc., to order from measure 
only. We call it the Double Breasted 


Box-Back Ulster. 


Prices very reasonable. oe Free. 
Our Mackintosh 
More Women Want press Skirts at 
$2.50, and Capes to Match $2. 50, than 
ever before. They tell us ‘‘no mackin- 
tosh garments they have tried equals 
them at any price.” Sold only by us 
direct. ‘‘Lapres Suppry Company’ our 
trade mark,on the hanger guarantees 
the genuine. “Latest Fashions,” our 
catalogue of women’s wear, sent free. 
Agents Wanted. LADIES SUPPLY CO, 
111 Wabash Ave., B-18, Chiexgo, Ill. 


, $12 Bath Gabinet ea 7 50.00 


of all “cabinets a a at 
best material » FaDDET pened 
oe aste re 





















ies complexion, 
ns recommend it for 


mmae 
| : Ja, Obesity, Female 
<= all Skin, Nerve or Kide 
mey troubles. Sonepadtendat r 30 days if not 
ea UE om ote ples, 
00, Face Stea rder today. 
us. veluabie Book ce 
Big Wages. Splendid Sellen. | 
World Mfg. Co., 87 cucr | A 
[We recommend above firm as pa Niable aerator) 


@)FREE EuaMiaTiN 


VP veto you buy a watch it will not cost you a cent to 

see our great watch bargain. Cutthis out and send 

to us with your name and address,and we will send 

you by express for examination a hand- 

some WATCH AND CHAIN 

me C.0.D. 50, Express charges 

ba paid. Double hunting case beautifully en- 

% craved .stem wind and stem set watch. 

eGR fitted with ae eweled movement, fine- 

»~4 ly adjusted and guaranteed acorrect time 

i ceeper , with long gold plated chain for 

ladies or vest chain for gents. If you con- 
sider it equalin appearance toany $40.00 

gold filled watch and chain aastaiel 20 

years,pay the express agent $4.50 only 

and the watch and chain are yours. Our 

20 year guarantee sent with each watch. 

Mention if you wish Ladies or Gents size. 


piamoxp "JEWELRY CO., 225 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











iT PAYS a Buy Direct 


from factory at wholesale prices 
=; yOu pay onesma!l profitonly. Why 
af) pay agents and deaiers high prices. 
All attachments free. days free 
} wm trial. Warranted 20 years. 120,000 sold. 
$85.00 aon Gem for..$12.95 

i Ve Drop Head Arlington ss 







50,00 Arlington for.. 
#65.00 Kenwood for 50 
i} Other Machines at #9,816. reyes ig 
ustrated catalog e and 
|eeehmontals free, CASH BUYERS U 
158-164 W.VanBurenSt. eS Chics, 1 
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9 SAVE %4,Your FUEL 


endein chimney 
ubine THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
COST @2.00 AND UP. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
— — booklet on economy in heating 


Om ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
20 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. Y, 
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S 
\ BOYS AND GIRLS can get this watch, chain and 
gold stick pin all for selling 20 packs of ROSEBUD 

1} PERFUME WONDER at 10c. each (sweetest of 

all perfumes, prevents moth). Or 20 packs of 

SMITH’S ON MINUTE } HEADACHE URE at 

l0c. each. Send your name and address, N' 

MONET» pad and we ‘will forward either one postpaid, and large 

hos jum | 


ROSEBUD PERFUME — Box 86 Woodsboro, Md, 


Per Your ma all ex- 

penses Guaranteed< 

our General Agents 
w. 


© travel and appoint locai agents on our ular 
books.@ We need a few more now. Ladies or qeunenen. 
Salary and expenses paid weekly. A very healthful, pleas- 
ant and profitable business for teachers or others desir- 
ing a change. If interes send stamp for Application 
rowed eae full = nformation. If you cannot 

vel, w: ‘or terms to local nts one secure in 
home work. Our books sell. Teventign’ aoa 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Miscellaneous Exercises 











cy? AND “O,”? 
1. There are three words in our lan- 
guage that contain only one letter. What 


are they ? 
2. Two of them are always written 


with capitals. Can you tell what they 
are ? 

3. Carl and I went fishing yesterday. 
Who is meant by ‘‘I’’ in this sentence? 

4, Tell what you did yesterday. 

5. Would it be proper to say, ‘‘I and 
Carl went fishing yesterday?’ Give 
your reason. 

6. When you speak of yourself, what 
word do you use? 

7. Write a sentence containing both I 
and O. 


“DID” OR “DONE.” 


Supply did or done as you think proper 
and give your reason : 

. The teacher ——. it. 

. Clara has —— it right. 

I was there when he —— it. 

. Who —— your work? 

. They have —— right. 

He —— the example. 

. Have they —— the examples? 

. Who has —— wrong ? 


THE HOUSE FLY. 
1. How many wings has the house fly? 
How many legs? 
2. Tell what you can about his wings. 
3. How does the house fly live during 
the winter? 
4, Can you name some other animals 
that sleep all winter? 
5. Which does the house fly use the 
more, his Iegs or his wings? 
6. How does he breathe? 
7. What is his color? 
8. How does he protect himself from 
birds and other enemies? 


TREES. 
1. What is a forest? 
2. What is called ee a clear- 
ing ?”’ 
3. Tell some things which we make 
out of trees. 
4, What do trees give us? 
5. Do you know that they bring rain 
and give us better air? 
6. Name all the different kinds of 
trees you know. 
7. What kind of trees are best for 
shade trees. 
8. Why do we have Arbor Day? 


CONGRESS, 
1. Who composes Congress? 
2. Where does Congress meet? How 
often ? 
3. Name the two branches of Congress. 
4. Who presides over the lower house 
of Congress? 
5. Who is the presiding officer of the 
Senate? 
6. What daily newspaper is published 





C. W. STANTON CO., 324 Dearborn ore St. Chicago, Ill. 


— 


by Congress ? 


7. Why do not all the people of the 
country meet and make their own laws 
instead of sending delegates to Congress ? 

8. Who is the Congressman from your 
district ? 


FAMOUS AMERICAN WOMEN. 


1. Who was Harriet Beecher Stowe ? 

2. For what is Clara Barton noted ? 

3. Who wrote ‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic?” 

4. Who was Frances Willard ? 

5. For what is Susan B. Anthony 
famous ? 

6. Give the names of three famous 
women writers. 

7. Name one noted poetess. 

8. Give the name of a famous lecturer. 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS. 


1. What is the Blarney Stone? 

2. What was the Gordian Knot? 

3. What is known as the Long Parlia- 
ment? 

4, What is the Magna Charta? 

5. What is called the Poet’s Corner ? 

6. What is called the ‘Sick Man of 
the East ?”’ 

7. State the meaning and give the 
origin of the expression, ‘‘Hobson’s 
Choice.”’ 

8. What is the origin of the exclama- 
tion ‘‘Eureka?”’ 

9. What is known as the Middle Ages? 

10. What is the origin of ‘‘Red Lettér 
Day ?”” 
ANSWERS. 

1. This stone is in Blarney Castle, near 
Cork, Ireland. Its supposed virtue, when 
kissed, is to impart a smooth and oily 
tongue. 

2. Gordius, King of Phrygia, conse- 
crated to Jupiter a wagon, the beam and 
yoke of which were tied together with 
such an intricate knot that it could not 
be untied. It was foretold that whoever 
could untie this knot would be master of 
Asia. Alexander cut it with his sword. 

8. At the beginning of the Civil war in 
England, Parliament sat from 1640 to 
1653, thirteen years. 

4. The great charter of English liberty 
extorted from King John. 

5. A corner in Westminster Abby 
where poets are buried. 

6. The Ottoman Empire. 

7. Take what is left or go without. 
Tobias Hobson, an English stable-keeper, 
made whoever came to hire a horse, take 
the one nearest the door. 

8. ‘I have found it.”” Exclamation of 
Archimedes when he discovered the 
method of proving that the sum of the 
squares of the sides of a right-angled 
triangle equalled the square of the 
hypotenuse. 

9. The period between the destruction 


Italy—476 to 1500. 
10. In old calendars a red letter was 





used to mark saints’ days. 


of Rome and the revival of learning in 








$1000 


FOR A NAME 


wens purchased from DR. JOHN 








WEHRLY, one of our best known Der- 

matologists, his formula for the prepara- 
tion he has used and sold in St. Louis and 
vicinity successfully and extensively during 
the past six years, for removing Freckles, 
Tan, Moth Patches, and clearing the com- 
plexion, we desire to give it the wide market 
itdeserves. It contains absolutely no injuri- 
ous ingredients. It causes the epiderm to im- 
perceptibly flake off, carrying with it all pig- 
mentary deposits, leaving complexion in clear, 
healthy condition. We want for it an appro- 
priate and attractive name. Realizing the 
value of this, we offer a Ten Year Annuity of 
One Hundred Dollars to the person who will 
before December 25th, 1900, suggest the name 
that will be selected’ by “2 ve rtial com- 
mittee. A deposit to make ited is offer has 
been made with the Union sony Company of 
St. Louis. All suggestions must be accom- 
panied by $1.00 for one jar of the ointment 
(regular ioe, $1.50.) Address 


ST, LOUIS DERMATOLOGICAL C0., 


Laboratory Department D. 
809 N. 2nd Street 
ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI. 














SEAT WORK 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By ELIZABETH MERRICK KNIPP, B.S. 
50 La age Sheets. ll different, 
50 Arithmetic Sheets. ” ri 
50 Geography Sheets. ‘ 
50 Miscellaneous Sheets. “ sod 
50 Drawing Sheets. “4 - 

Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using «ach set, and adapted to 
all grades of school work. 

Price, 26 cents per set of 50 sheets. 6 Sets, $1.00 

Keep your — busy and they will give 
you no troub 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, to one 
teacher in each school only, the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 


One From Many. 
The Busy work Series are just what teachers want. 
Send me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa. PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, 
Stuart, Towa. 
Address, THE EDUCATOR, 

102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. y. 


POSITIVE CORN CURE, 


bsolutely Painless—Never Fail 
& No Cutting. No Acid. A Harm 
less New Discovery. Guaranteed o: 
money back. ‘We find auueenee 
Corn Cure is absolutely — 
ble.’ — U. 8S. Health Reports. 
ry Price 25 cents by m 










o mail. 
Antiseptic Remedy Co.. Dept. B Cleveland, Ohio. 


PERSONAL" =) 
$2 i 


AU 





fs the intangible power that controls human 
destiny. It is the key to all business and — 
success, If you come in contact with peo 
you cannot afford to be without this knowl om 
By our new system you can learn ina few 
fA atyourown home. Our beautiful illustra 
pepe ne treatise tells you all about it. All classes 
people including distinguished public men all 
saree country are studying this wonderful 
Geinnan. 

We have thousands of letters of plished come 
sition, many of which are es blish: vig he Lan - 
free book. not send pooner je boo 
A postal card will bring it. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, ~ 





DEPT.B.K.13, ROCHESTER. WW. Yo 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








Nature has provided a way for the building up of tissue and the 
tearing down of waste matter, by means of an intricate net-work of tubes, 
and a fluid which flows through them, called Blood. 

This fluid, which is about one-thirtieth the weight of the body, is 
filled with multitudes of minute red and white cells or corpuscles, in the 
ratio of 500 to 1. respectively, The red cells which comprise about one- 
forty-fifth the entire weight of the blood, are 3,45 of an inch in diame- 
ter. It would take 12,000 of them piled one on another, like coins, to 
reach the height of one inch. Their color is a reddish yellow, but on 
account of their great number they give the blood a bright red appear- 
ance. Four-fifths oftheir substance is a jelly-like material called homo- 
globin which has the peculiar property of carrying oxygen without be- 
coming oxidized itself. When this contains much oxygen, the blood is 
a bright red; but when the oxygen is used up, it becomes purple. 
Blood returning from the extremities of the body loaded with carbonic 
acid gas is conveyed to the lungs, where the carbonic acid gas is given up 
and oxygen received. 

The functions of the white corpuscles seem to be to keep foreign 
substances out of the blood, and to assist in the healing of wounds. 
Their tendency is to flow along the outer side of the blood stream, and 
upon reaching the injured part to pass entirely through the walls of the 
blood vessel, and together with the lymph, absorb the dead cells and 
carry them away. ‘These dead cells are then replaced by the white cells 
of the blood which gradually lengthen and broaden, and finally form 
connective tissue cells. Where the white cells are in great number, 4 
scar is left. An excess of white blood cells at a wound causes pain and 
swelling, known as inflammation. 

The liquid portion of the blood is called Plasma. It is composed of 
ninety parts water, eight parts albumen, and two parts mineral matter. 
These mineral substances enter largely into the composition of cells, es- 
pecially that of bone. The albumen substance which is derived from 
the peptone in the liver, furnishes the chief portion of the material for 
tissue- building. 

When blood flows freely through its natural channels, no clots are 
formed ; but if exposed to the air, it gradually hardens and thickens— 
a process known as clotting or coagulation. This is of especial benefit in 
case of accidents. The thickened blood soon gives place to another fluid 
called serum, which is composed of all the properties of the blood except 


the fibrin. Fibrin is solidified albumen. When coagulation refuses to 
take place, death is likely to ensue. This is a disease called hemophilia 
by physicians. 


Anemia is a disease caused by a lack of red corpuscles in the blood. 
The skin becomes pale and shortness of breath ensues because the 
diminished number of red corpuscles fail to furnish enough oxygen. 

Animals of all species possess some form of fluid circulating in their 
interior. Birds, reptiles, and fishes have red blood made up of 
red and white corpuscles. In insects, the blood is white or colorless. 
In worms, it is sometimes red, sometimes green, and sometimes colorless, 
according to the species. The blood of the shellfish is colorless and con- 
tains no corpuscles. 

The Spleen is a small organ about the size and shape of the tongue 
lying just to the left of the stomach. It is composed of cells and fibres 
through which the blood circulates as water in a sponge, without being 
confined in tubes. It is thought by some that the spleen furnishes the 
red cells to the blood ; but however that may be, it can be removed 
without serious harm to the body. The pain in the side, commonly 
called ‘side ache,”’ felt after running, is caused by this organ being over- 
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I A SAAS 


OUR HEALTH | HOME 2 


Hornellsville, N. Y. “> 


BUILDINGS MODERN and COFPLETE. 5c 


Unsurpassed in { 


Combined with the highest medical and surgical skill, most ad- + 
vanced appliances, every form of bath and electricity, establishes v6 
this well-known institution at the head for the treatment of medi- + 
cal and surgical cases, Reasonable rates. 4 
Dr. J. E. WALKER, Supt., Hornelisville, N. Y. 7 

> 


Beauty of Location ve 
Healthfulness of Climate > 
Thoroughness of Equipment % 


Write for brochure. 
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4 device a cures 


A priceless boon to 


q It brings rest, strength, comfort 
@ enjoy life, grace and d freedom for all exercise. 


We siesteal letters from 10, 714 women who 
bought our Brace during the year 1899, A 
majority of these were women who had long 

= considered pervetenl suff 

ey foundin this 


ering as their 
this simple, easy 


ability to 


feeble woman; a 


nefit to all women. 
Worn with any dress, with or without 
Mw corset, wholly external, adjustable to any 
gure, ‘invaluable to the ‘prospective mother. 
HAZEN, PA., Sept. 16, 1899. 


Thad suffered three years from falling womb, ‘backache, ; 


headache, bearing down pains, pain around ‘the heart, 


constipation, irregular menstruation, constantleucorrhea, [ji 


leeplessness and extreme nervousness. I am now com- 
@ pletely cured, and the Brace did it. The womb has 
resumed its | proper — and stays there. I gained 13 
fmm pounds in six weeks. I have not taken a drop of medicine 
7.7 since I began to wearthe Brace. MRS. J.M. RAUGHT. 

Write for our free trial offer, prices and illustrated 

book, all mailed free, in plain, sealed envelope, 
THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., Box 164, Salina, Kansas, 


SIMPLE. IN CONSTRUCTION- COMFORTABLE - ADJUSTABLE TO ANY FIGURE. 








PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS. 


YS should provide busy work for idle fingers. 
Have you tried Primary Number Cards? A 
box has 250 cards, printed on both sides, with 
figures and characters, thus enabling the little 
thinkers to make all imaginable combinations 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
etc., as follows: 


-|- 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made, 
Price, postpaid, per box, 15 cents. 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters 
are used. Word-making and sentence-making is 
a pleasure with these cards, Put up in a neat 
box, postpaid, 15 cents. SPECIAL.—Send 25 
cents for one box of each. Your pupils will be 
delighted with them, They willsave you much 
care and attention. 


Instructor Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


on the population 
A Free (iues of the United States 

and a chance of 
winning one of the 1.000 cash ——_ nearest correct 
5 anh ee 2d, $5,000; 3d, $1,000 4th, $500, etc. 
ld by bank to pay priz 


$25, 000 Given Away 


We allow one free guess for every subscription 
sent us for any paper or magazine and give the 
sender a 35c boo , if the price of the paper is not 
less than 50 cts. Your friends will let you order 
their papers and magazines for them. Write, Pub- 
lisher THE EpUCATOR, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


Typewriting Course Free. bh wr 
once. Pa ti 








For Railroad 
and Commer- 
cial Rory ioe 
men wanted a’ 
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charged with blood. 


school. 


ogue Free. Fis: Telegraph School, Lebanon, Pa. 





Pan-American Map >=. 


ng- 
2 Comatots = of N. Y. state by counties. 
(The latest and . Y. state map, Size 3\4x2\ft.) 
A Complete pon bei map of N. Y. City, Greater 
New York, Jersey City, Long Island, etc., etc., etc. 
A Complete street map of Buffalo, showing 
name and location of all streets and car lines; the 
names and location of all prominent buildings, 
depots, hetele, theatres, churches, etc., e.c., 
and site of the Pan-American Exposicion. 
A necessity to those about to = the exposition. 
Price prepaid to any address $1.00 


Special to Teachers. 

To introduce them we will send one map to each 
teacher answering this advertisement upon receipt 
of 50 cents, stamps or money order. Address Pub- 
lisher THE EDUCATOR, 102 SenecaSt,, » Buffalo, } BN. Y. 


“taught ~ 
cessf ~~: 
mail. 
rates, ig 


tsassisted to position: Address Leban 
Gecreapunticinds Schnoatc, Lebanon, agg 











Price Fifty, Cents/ 


Just the book for all who wish to prepare for a 
Civil Service Examination. Postage 5 cents extra, 
Address Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The people who are contending that 
society is suffering from ‘‘over educa- 
tion’? do not themselves appear to be 
afflicted with the complaint.—Learning 
By Doing. 


He who argues that history does not 
find an appropriate place in the grammar 
school must, as it seems to me, conclude 
to deprive the child of exquisite delight 
and genuine mind-discipline in the story 
and. picture phase of history.— American 
Journal of Education. 


Politics and politicians have no right- 
ful place in the schools or the school 
boards. The way to keep politics out of 
the schools is to keep the politicians off 
the school boards. Good, vigorous men 
with broad views on all educational 
policies should be chosen to serve on the 
school board. When this is done, wide- 
awake, up-to-date, and first-class schools 
will follow as a result.—Missouri School 
Journal. 


Our schools can never be what they 
ought to be until the very best men can 
be kept in them as teachers. It is not 
enough that each state can boast a few 
educators on an equal in ability with the 
best lawyers, editors and business men. 
Every community with a hundred or 
more children to educate should have at 
the head of its schools a man the equal 
in ability, in education, in experience, 
in culture and in business tact to the 
best. And what right has the commun- 
ity to expect this unless it is willing to 
pay what the best men can obtain in 
other callings? Make teaching the most 
honorable, the most lucrative of callings, 
and above all, free it from the petty an- 
noyances of politics and meddlesome 
busybodies, and education will take a 
great leap forward for the better.—The 
Educator. 


So few parents remember that, though 
they have only two or three children, 
and have studied their dispositions from 
the time of birth, know all of their 
inherited tendencies, all their little 
oddities and contradictions, they make 
mistake after mistake in their manage- 
ment; while the teacher has all the way 
from thirty to ninety, no two alike, from 
different homes, having different in- 
fluences, different surroundings, different 
standards of right and wrong, and she 
has known them at best only a few short 
weeks, having to study them all at once 
instead of singly. Knowing this, the 
parent should make allowances, and try 
to help rather than hinder the teacher. 
Mothers in particular should be inter- 
ested in what the children are doing; 
above all they should visit the school,— 
Arkansas School Journal. 





It is much regretted that the editor 
who wrote the following sentence is not 
known to us. It is well said, ‘It will 
be a glad day when the teacher who has 
not thumbed well his Page will be in as 
uncomfortable a situation as the lawyer 
who is not familiar with his Blackstone.” 
—Modern Methods. 


Teach, first of all, those things which 
have a practical value, and will help 
toward earning a livelihood, and teach 
these in such a way as to train the hand, 
the eye, the memory, to form good 
habits, to render your pupils honest and 
reverent, and to cause them to be accur- 
ate, industrious and frugal. The right 
teaching of these things will result in 
true culture, a love and appreciation of 
all work well done in art, literature and 
nature, and of a noble and manly char- 
acter arising from a proper appreciation 
of the dignity of labor.—The Educator. 


The teacher who confines the work of 


‘his class to diagraming, parsing, com- 


mitting rules and definitions, instead of 
constantly training in the use of words, 
instead of imparting correct usage 
through the medium of conversation, 
class discussion and written work, in- 
stead of teaching to compose, arrange, 
punctuate, capitalize and paragraph an 
ordinary letter, is committing an egre- 
gious blunder, and one that will in after 
years invoke the malediction of his 
‘old-time’? pupils. — Arkansas School 
Journal. 


There are teachers who need to be 
admonished that there is a wide differ- 
ence between entertaining children and 
teaching them. Except, perhaps, asa 
temporary recreation or diversion, no 
school room exercise is worth anything 
unless it involves work. Many teachers 
in the misapplied and mischievous wil- 
lingness of a kindly disposition ‘‘help’’ 
the child into mental atrophy. In every 
lesson, by suggestive word and question 
and all too ready explanation and illus- 
tration, the teacher deprives the child 
of all mental initiative, and accustoms 
him to having all his thoughts ready- 
made, and to being carried over all dif- 
ficulties on a feather pillow. This is no 
kindness, it isa grave wrong, which is 
none the less a wrong because the child 
is led to look upon it as a kindness. The 
time will come when he will know bet- 
ter, and when he will not remember with 
approval the ‘‘good teacher’? who was 
only a mental wet nurse. The really 
kind teacher is he or she who steadily 
stimulates the child’s activities and early 
leads him to acquire a taste for the 
pleasure that accompanies keen and 
effective brain-work.—Learning by Doing. 





Our ‘‘Three years for $1.00” subscription rate has made the Instructor 
more popular than ever before and thousands of new subscriptions are being 
received. It will be continued regularly. 
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CRAIG'S QUESTION BOOK 
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fill orders at our usual low rates, but the supply being limited 
intending purchasers should order at once. 
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The words of Mrs. Nellie Came- 
ron, of Lockport, N. Y., carry a 
message of hope to thousands of 
sufferers. She says: 


“In the fall of 1898 [ was in a de- 
lorable condition. Ihad stomach 
rouble in the very worst form. 
Not — at all would stay on my 
stomach. The lack preparer ng | 
caused me to lose flesh Son 
dropped from 138 to a 
There was not the Nee test olor in 
my face. Able # ysicians i. 
34 but failed Olutely. Iwas a 
com plete wreck when a friend told 
me to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. One box — 
improved my condition: Sow 
ae, how quickly they built 
+. = elieye they saved my 
life. was enabled tosleep. My 
stomach was strengthened, my 
peor pe’ increased, and I am now 


stron, 
red fx ELLIE CAMERON. 


Subscribed and ewer © before 
me this 8d day gees " 


TACY x b. b, Bene 
otary Public. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for =. 
jad — sold by all dru, its. Price 
ts per box; 6 boxes §2.50. Look for 


this trademark on every package. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Little Pieces tor Little ie 











A Helping Hand. 


When William clears the table, 
And carries out each plate, © 
And piles the cups and saucers, 
He says his name is Kate! 





And when he dons his overcoat 
And mits and leggins trim, 
And gallies forth to carry wood, 
Why, then his name is Jim ! 


But when he dresses in his best, 
With collar stiff and white, 

To promenade upon the street, 
He’s William Horace Dwight ! 


And would you lend a helping hand 
And be three boys in one? 
You’ll find that work and play unite 
To make the best of fun ! 
—Little Men and Women. 
$$$ 


What the Toys Said. 


The Hobby Horse said 
As he shook his head :— 
“It’s a long, long way to go 
O’er the white snow’s foam 
To the Little Boy’s home ; 
Buv « hear the tin horns blow, 
And must race away till I’m out o’ breath 
To the little boy who will ride me to 
death !’’ 


And the Toy Drum said :— 
“lve a hardened head, 
And away on my sticks I'll go 
From this icy dome 
To the Little Boy’s home. 
Ican beat my way through the snow ! 
Away! away! till I’m out of breath, 
To the Little Boy who will beat me to 
death !’’ 


And the Toy Doll said, 
As her gold-crowned head 
Shone over the wintry snow :— 
“To the Little Girls 
Of the golden curls 
In a fairy coach I’ll go ; 
Far, far away, till I’m out o’ breath, 
To the Little Girls who will kiss me to 
death !’’ 


But the Elephant said :— 
“Tf that way I’m led, 
And they treat you all so bad, 
I tell you now 
That there’ll be a row, 
And they’ll wish they never had! 
For I’ll pack them all in my trunk, you 





: see, 
And lock it, and throw away the key !”’ 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
>> 
The Greatest Boy of All. 


The boy who leads his class at school, 
A glorious child is he ; 

We wonder at the boy who plays 
The violin at three. 














The little one in kilts who nites 
His Homer through and through, 

Or quotes from Willie Shakespeare gains 
Our admiration, too. 


But greater far than is the boy 
Who leads his class, or he 
That all the world has heard of as 
An infant prodigy, 
Is one whose lot is lowly, but 
Whose destiny is high— 
The office boy who works on while 
The band is marching by. 
—Chicago Times-Herald, 
——_-_+@ 


“Come and Scratch.’’ 








Said the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm, 
“O, I wish I could find 
A fat little worm.”’ 


Said the next little chicken, 
_ With an odd little shrug, 
“QO, I wish I could find 
A fat little bug.”’ 


Said the third little chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal, 

*O, I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal.” 


Said the fourth httle chicken, 
With a small sigh of grief, 
“O, I wish I could find 
A green little leaf.’”’ 


“‘Now, see here,’’ said the mother, 
From the green garden patch, 
“Tf you want any breakfast, 
You just come and scratch.” 
—Selected. 
+ Oe 


Two are Better Than One. 








One little kitten is nice, ’tis true, 
Frolicking in the sun ; 

But listen while I whisper to you 
That two kittens are better than one. 


One little girl is a treasure, I find, 
Skipping and dancing with fun, 
But I have surely made up my mind 

That two girls are better than one. 


One little boy is all right, I know, 
To whistle and jump and run, 
And play all day with his shovel and hoe | 
But two boys are better than one. 
—Child-Garden. 
ab 


The Mother’s Advice. 








Thus spake the mother fish : 
‘‘My children dear, take care, 

Lest when you're playing in the waves 
You tumble in the air. 


For if you wish to live 
As many years as I, 
You must be very careful, dears, 
To keep out of the dry.” 
—Harper’s Round Table. 
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© Thirty-five motion 
Motion Songs songs for children. 

A book all teachers 

of little people should possess. The songs, song 
_—, movements and motions are all for the little 
iks—simple, bright, entertaining and instructive. 
Price prepaid, 25 cents. Address Taz Epvucatos, 

102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


| When writing mwntion NormaL Ivstevctor. 








| The best way is to study care fully the qt uestions 
and answers used in previous examinations. 
For 35 cents we send you, prepaid, a book contain- 
ing the questions and answers of the Teachers’ 


How to Pass 
An Examination. 


Uniform Examinations in New York State for 
the past two years, from August "98 to August "99, 
and from Aug. "99 to Aug. 1900, practically two 
books for the price of one. The answers and 
constructions in Drawing are also given. 


A New Book. 
1900--1901 


a= We also send with the book a supplement 
contiaing ¢ the the pres answers from 


| Aa 
| AE" SrRicTLY UP TO DATE. Price of book 
complete, 35 cents. Books for previous years, 














A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

TEN NUMBERS EACH YEAR—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 

INCLUSIVE. 





PUBLISHED BY 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
F. A. OWEN, PREs. W. J. BEECHER, TREas. 
F. C. OWEN. SEc. 


TERMS. 
SUBSCRIPTION—50 cents a year in advance. 
No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 

least one year in advance. 

Remittances received from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied, 1st, to pay arrears to date remittance 
is received, 2nd, the balance, if any, will be applied 
to advance subscription. 








The Normal Instructor is published the last 
week of the month previous to the date it bears. 
Should subscribers not receive their magazine 
promptly they will confer a favor by giving 
notice, thus enabling us to send another copy. 
NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR is published only during 
the school year, the July and August numbers 
being omitted. 


Discontinuances: Any subscriber wishing to 
stop his paper must notify the publishers and 
pay up ali arrears, otherwise he is responsible for 
payment as long as the paper is sent, 


Change of Address: Should a subscriber wish 
his address changed he should give both the old 
and new address otherwise his name cannot be 
found. 


Send Money in any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money orders. 
They can be procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to 
‘Instructor Publishing Co. Do not send checks. 


Agents are desired to represent the INSTRUCTOR in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, Ete. 
Sample copies and all necessary material for 
doing successful work furnished free on applica- 
tion. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 100,000. 


Advertising Rates.—40 cents each agate line 
(14 lines to an inch); only 35 cents a line on 
yearly orders. No advertisement acce oe 
or less than $1.00 a month. Many teac 
have books or other valuable aids which 
they wish to sell. It pays to advertise in 
NORMAL INsTRUCTOR, the leading educational 
journal of the world. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
Is furnished for only 50 cents a year, 
or three years for $1.00. Subscribers 
in arrears will receive credit for three 
years from date of expiration on re- 
ceipt of $1.00, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Second Teacher. 





One of the chief objections to the pub- 
lic schools is that in them the pupils 
must be massed. A bright scholar can 
not be singled out and advanced as fast 
as his attainments warrant, but he must 
be kept back at the pace, if not of the 
dullest, yet of the average. This oper- 
ates to take away his ambition, and 
leads him to waste his superfluous time 
in mischief, or worse. Such a levelling 
process is so inseparabie from the public 
school system that many parents, who 
would otherwise send their children 
there, send them to private schools that 
they may have more individual atten- 
tion. 

The difficulty has been well met inthe 
high school of Batavia, N. Y., by a plan 
that should be known everywhere, and 
imitated everywhere possible. Each 
room in that school has two teachers, 
and the duty of the extra teacher is 
solely with the backward scholars, so 
that they may keep pace with their 
brighter comrades. 

How greatly such work would advance 
the general average, and how much it 
would mean to the quicker boys and 
girls, no one but an experienced teacher 
can thoroughly understand. Often only 
a few words, spoken at the right time— 
ifthe ever-busy teacher only had the 
time to speak them—would mean toa 
groping schular the difference between 
failure and success in a recitation, or an 
examination, or a whole term’s work. 
Our public schools cost a great deal of 
money, but it is the best spent of all our 
public money, and we believe that the 
increase in the efficiency of our schools, 


‘and therefore in the general safety and 


welfare, would entirely justify even the 
enormous additional expense involved 
in a universal following of the Batavia 
plan.—Exchange. 
————~@-__—_ 


“As so many rivers, having their 
source in different mountains, roll down, 
crooked or straight, and at last come 
into the ocean,—so all these various 
creeds and religions, taking their start 
from different standpoints, and running 


_| through crooked or straight courses at 


last come unto Thee.’’ 
———_+@o______— 


Equal to the Emergency. 


Dr. Kilmer & Co. Now Ready to Fill All Orders 
for Swamp-Root Without Delay. 








The fire which destroyed the immense —.- 
Root medicine plant of Dr. Kilmer & Co., July 1 
was the most disastrous which has ever occurred 
in Binghamton. However, the Kilmers resumed 
business next morning, though not at the old 
stand, which is a heap of smouldered ashes. 
Whilethe firemen were yet pouring wateron the 
burning Chenango St. establishment, the Kilmers 
were arranging to do business somewhere else. 

That this great industry might not be crippled 
for a moment, through the courtesy of other 
prominent firms and c tizens, the large factory 
and adjoining buildings on South street were 
roan for the benefit of the Swamp-Root people, 

swag Faroe wong was taken immediately, and here, 
a July 8, this new, temporary factory 
~ o turni ng out ‘Swam Root, t, the great Kidney 
Remedy, in quantities of about 60,000 bottles per 
day, and in two or three weeks’ time the full capa- 
-~. of more than four times that amount will 
be produced. The immense demand for Swamp- 
Root will thus in no wa ps Be be interfered with 
On the old site with adjoin property which 


ust been tether ee wi erected im- 


mediately an absolutely fireproof six-story struc- 
sere, lans for \agpee ch have. boen al: y oom 
ple and work enced.—Bing) 
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10 cts. to $2.50 each, This style 
with any 3 letters ‘and 2 tigures, 
one or two colors of enamel. 
Sample sterling silver, 25 cts; per 
doz., $2.50. Sample silver plate, 
10 cts. Per dozen $1.00. Foun- 
tain Pen given as a premium. 
Send for 57 and particu- 
lars. BASTIA Os., 

100 Chamber of Com., +p lay N. Y. 














Systematic Collections. 


40 minerals in good case, or 40 rocks with dupli- 
cate fragments, for $2. 00. 24 types of inverte- 
brates for $8.50. Each collection accompanied 
with text book of 60 pages. Commissioner Harris 
writes: ‘Every school in the United Stat es, in 
~ opinion, should have these collections.” 

escriptive circulars free. RELIEF MAPS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 

DWIN £. HOW 


; LL, 
612 17th Street, N.W., = Washington, D.C. 


The Mastery Invaluable 


to every 
of Memorizing student 


Postpaid, $1.00. Booklet free. 


MEMORY LIBRARY, 
BOX 1202, - NEW YORK CITY. 








LASS BOOK FREE. To introduce our New 

Recitation Record we will send postpaid one 

copy and 25 Term Report Cards, on bristol card, on 

receipt of 25centsinstamps. Thisisthe regular price 

for cards alone. Money returned if unsatisfactory. 
The Oliver Adams Publishing Co. 


24 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
BUSINESS and ORNAMENTAL 


$f a PENMANSHIP 


ABOVE MATE FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 
WESTERN PENMANSHIP CO., Iowa City, Ia. 


Can You Crack °Em? 
A book of 100.rare catch 
problems. They create no 
end of debate.mailed for 10 
cents stamps. Home Sup- 
ply Co., U 132 Nassau St., 
New York. 


75 CENTS FREE 


and 6 months subscription to “‘The Quill” for 

distributin ah card,. Particulars for a stamp 
EORGE H. STANLEY CO 

52 Irving St., ston, Mass, 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Gunston Bureau of 
Hancock, Maryland. 


Dialogues, Speakers, A: 
PLAYS Rog Catalog pkey TENOR 
Publisher, Bere pt BS, CHICAGO. 


NO CASH REQUII 80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


we-WE TRUST yYou- 





for a COMPLETE COURSE in 








MENTAL 
NUTS 

















for colleges, schools 
pee home. New plan. 
ducation, Box N, 











mms ict 
as 8.8 Gren Hi oi FREE. 


‘We also dealin all kinds orn 
VICTOR MFG. CO. Dept Pal, P21, 161-167 Plymouth P1.,Chicago,IIl. 





How to Teach Drawing, 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
wy cery? toask, What answers to require. 
the book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this book. 

The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
copes and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- 

ai 

We have just added a chapter on cole 
or to this book, with questions at the bot- 
tom ofeach payee for the use ofteachers 
preparing tor examinations. Oo sa ofthe 


Re- | complete jd. 35 
Instsuctor Publishing Co. Co..Dansville, N.¥. 











QDOOOOOOO 
School Books 
in a hurry 

And at New York prices, singly 


girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
Cech or Official veabenar’y and 












Brand new, cmilite alphabetical 
catalogue, free, of school books of adZ 
fublishers, if you mention this ad. 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 










tin tes: 

“Isreduced my weight ry ibs. in15 days 
without an ”” Purely 
vegetable, and harmless as water. Any 
one can make it at home at little expense. 

No starving. Nosickness. We will mail 
a box of it and full particulars in a plain 
sealed package for4 cents for postage ,etc. 








HALL CHEMICAL Oo. Dept. D, St.Louis, Mo. 





HAIR LIKE THIS 


We will forward 









To any address, full informa- 
tion how to grow hair upon 
the baldest head, stop hair 
falling, cure weak eyebrows 
and eyelashes, scant; 

a. es dandruff, Teching 


faded ‘h 





Co. 311_N, 
10s, . 
Howard St., Salton ay 


ks Lorrimer 





gust PARENTHOOD 


by Alice E B. Stockham, M 
yo ee Be ‘an EZZA. Highest ideals 
for best offspring. Vital cod tepedians subjects disc 
ed, including new philosophy of the Creative Ene: 

G. G. Hunt says;—Many sentences of PARENTHO ares, 
should be graven in gold ne ~ tego ald, 88 con —e ty. 


Circulars of Health books f: 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO. § 56 Fi “9 CHICAGO. 





TRIAL TREATMENT FREE. 
We will forfeit $50 for any case of 
Internal, External or Itching 
Piles the Germ Pile Cure fails 
tocure. Instant and permanent relief, Write at once.’ 
Germ Medical Co., 215 E. 3d St., Cincinnati, O. 





EASY, HEALTHY, SHAPELY 


PAVAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO. 
for acceptable ideas. 


State If patented. 


THE PATENT RECORD, , 
Baltimore, Md. 


a! tion price of the Patent REcoRD $1.00 
perannum. Samples free. 


sat a Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


OPIUM -_ other 
Pm pa BITS 

Thal Free. . 

DR PIERCE A gg 








HOW TO HAVE 








FOOT REMEDY CO, 








and Jiaver Habit cured in n 10 
Witte DR Red. ‘ TOPS Oe co. 
Dept. E. 1. Lebanon, Ohio. 

















MORP 


ASSOCIATION, 48 Van Buren Street, 


I —_. Big Wages: 
HOME— 
and will gl aay tell you all about m 
work. It’s very pleasant and wi 


This is no ae, I want no 


fond wile tt d fall parti sending . 
Senet a a ata Leen taeda 








This is a new book ona whole sub- 
ject of color as required by the teachers’ ex- 
aminations and having questions at the 
bottom of each page. 


COLOR. 


It also contains suggestions and devices See 
a color, Priuted on laid per and 
elegant. bound. “Price prepaid 20 cents. 

lishing Co.. Dansville, an 
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‘Magnetic Insoles 


To wear in your shoes to improve your circulation. 
A great boon to sufferers of Gout, Rheumatism, cold 
feet, and diseases resulting from impaired nerve 
force. The simplest and cheapest cure for 


Cold Feet—Rheumatism—Gout 


They create a pleasant glow of warmth. Cures 
perspiring feet immediately. These insoles 
are restful to the feet, and make your shves com- 
fortable. 
Mn agg ore 50 cents per pair. 

amps en, a tpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discounts to agents. * , “) 


Wm. Gittens, P. 0, Box 503, Hempstead, N. Y. 


THE WORLD'S REVIEW, a high grade 
current topic’ paper, is now published every 
week, and is the only weekly current 


Current Topics, 


topic paper at a low price. Teachers need 
it for passing examinations in current 
topics. Single subscription one year 50 cts., with 
NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR, One year 60 cts.; with any 


Every Week, 


dollar educatienal paper one year, $1.10. 
Price in clubs to schools 25c. a year. 
We are attembting to make THE WorRLD's RE- 
VIEW the best and lowest priced current topic 
paper for schools and current topic clubs, and 


25 Cents a Year. 


we believe every teacher will find it worth much 
more than the price to all her pupils. Address, 
WoRLD’S REVIEW, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


music for | “MERRY MELODIES” 


the School Words and Music. 


Every school should have music and every pu- 
oF of suitable age should have a og 3 "Book. 

f you have not suitable singing books for your 
school, you, as teacher, will be expected to select 
such. You can do no better than adopt ‘‘Merr 
Melodies.’’ It is cheap! It is excellent! we 
claim it to be the best! We have a large edition 
printed expressly for our patrons and can fur- 
nish them at the bes’ lowest prices. The regular 
price is 15c. each or $1.65 perdozen. We furnish 














them as follows: Single copy i5 cents. 
OneDozen - - $1.44 Postage 13 cts. extra 
770 0 Se 2.65 * =e 
Three “ - . - $8.85 7" 39 “* = 
Four “ - - «+ 5.00 - a “ 


Instructor Publishing Co.. Dansville, N. Y. 


EACHER mail, also business, short-hand, 


civil service courses. Brown’s Bus. and Cor, 
College, Faribault, Minn. 10th year. (Inc.) 


Teachers ! 
$800 to $1400 yearly paid in Railway Mail. Our 
Students nearly all appointed. For particulars, 
address, CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Chambersburg, Pa. 
10 Brings you five artists pencils and a lot of 
C, Blotting pads that please. 
J. D.JOHNSTON Co., 69-75 Mill St., Newport, R. I. 


60 SOUT : For Health. Comfort, Profit, 


Address, A. Jeffers, Norfolk, Va, 


WANTED AGENTS inevery county to sell Fam- 
ily Memorials ; good profits and steady work. Ad- 
dress, Campbell & Co., 226 Plum St., Elgin, Ill. 


LADIES TO DO PLAIN SEWING 


at home, $1.50 per day, four months work guaranteed 
Send stamped addressed envelope for full particulars. 
R. W. Hutton & Co., Dept. 119, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE SELL direct to planters reliable Trees at 
honest prices. Good standard tested varieties. 
Catalog and price list free. The Geo. A. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1885, Dansville, N. Y. 


WRITE 5 STATE YOUR TROUBLE 

10 A LADIES’ DOCTOR ano be cureD at HOME 
ur remedy gives relief in 24 huurs, Addrses Dept. W. 

Woman’s Medical Institute, Detroit, Mich. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS, v.20" veriae 
X UUs large Perfume 
Sachets printed in Gold, seil for 10c. each, return 
money and we will send handsome solid gold plate 
ring or bracelet. French Chemical Co., Easton, Pa, 
AGENTS make $1 hourly selling our patent Fire 
Kindler, Sample and terms postpaid 

15 cents. Phoenix Mfg. Co., Dept. 5, Hillsboro, IL 
WE PAY $I A Week and Expenses 
to men with rigs to introduce 


our Poultry Compound. Send Stamp. Javelle 
Mfg. Co,, Dept. 69, Parsons, Kansas. 
A full and complete calendar 


A CURIOSITY for 700 years, nowing the day 


of the week for any date from A. D., 1301 to 2000. 
Sent by mail for only 10 cents. Or any, sage a 
in list for 2-cent Stamp. J. PEPPEL, 834 
Poplar Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENT Large Profits without Capital 
Pl 


easant occupation, a fortune for 
hustlers, selling our big line of Doilies 

Boys and 224 Handkerchiefs. 
nished. rite to-day, Maricopa Mfg. 





HOME REVIEW COURSE by 












































Scientific Facts. 





The Solar System consists of the Sun, 
eight primary planets, and twenty sec- 
ondary planets. 

The primary planets, in order of their 
position from the Sun, are Mercury, 
Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune. 

Jupiter, the largest of the planets, is 
1,390 times as large as the Earth. 

The specific gravity of the Earth is 54. 
That is, it would require 5% globes of 
water the same size of the Earth to equal 
the weight of the Earth. 

The Earth moves in its orbit about 14 
million miles per day. 

A ray of light travelling from the Sun 
at the rate of 185,000 miles a second, 
would require a little over four hours to 
reach Neptune, the most distant planet, 
and more than three years to reach the 
nearest fixed star. It may travel two or 
three thousand years to ‘reach some stars 
visible to the naked eye. 

The distance across the orbit of the 
Earth is about 185,000,000 miles. Let 
this be represented by a lady’s finger 
ring, and the relative distance of the 
nearest fixed star is three miles. 

ee 

The greatest need of manual training 
is not in expensive shops at public ex- 
pense, but in the home. There are 
thousands of patient, toiling fathers and 
mothers whose mistaken kindness per- 
mits children to grow up without doing 
anything for their parents. The boys 
never carry coal or water, the girls know 
nothing of needle or broom. They grow 
up “‘unthankful and unholy” because in 
their selfish indulgence they have lived 
“without natural affection.” —The Ohio 
Teacher. 





~_- 
Help Nature Help You! 


Vitality cannot cure disease, unless your body’s 
kept clean inside and out, Cascarets Candy Cathar- 
tic keep it clean inside. All druggists, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


Sow Pansy Seed Now. 


Pansies sown in the fall produce incomparabl 

the finest and seamen flowers of the brightest col- 
ors. Friend Cook on our back cover makes a 
great offer especially to O'"R readers that none 
should overlook or neglect. We have had deal- 
ings with Mr. Cook, and know him to be reliable. 


——- ove 
BUYING A PIANO. 

The buying of a piano is something every fam- 
ily has to consider at some time. A piano has 
become an absolute necessity in every home, and 
as it costs more than any other single household 
article, it is natural that it should be very care- 
fully selected. By all means the wisest plan is 
to buy from the manufacturer direct. One firm 
in New York makes a specialty of supplying 
their pianos direct to the purchasers and claim 
that by so doing they can sell a finer piano at a 
lower price than if they were to sell in the usual 
way through agents. It is easy to understand 
this, since an agent’s retail profit on a piano is 
from $75 to $200. This firm sends pianos to all 
parts of the United States on trial, paying all 
freight charges in advance, without asking for 
any advance payment or deposit, and takes the 
piano back if not satisfactory after the trial, pay- 
ing the return freight also. This makes it as 
easy for a purchaser in any part of the country to 
deal with them as to buy from a retail agent, 
and it is certainly more satisfactory on account 
of the snbstntial saving in price. 
Those readers who are interested are requested 
to write to Wing & Son, manufacturers of the 
Wing Piano, New York. (See large advertise- 
ment in this issue.) 
eno >——__—_—— 


A Pleasant Surprise to All. 
The PRESENT given with Pansies on back cover. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





o 
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THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO 
349 Broadway, New York 
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CAMERAS 
, from $2.50 
to $50.00. 


Also Plates, Papers, 
Cards, Albums, De- 
velopers, Toners, 
Washers and in fact 
everythin uired to 
make and finish pho 


way Se em tographs complete 
Wee gee Instruction books 
— free with ” cam- 
eras. Wecarry only good reliable goods. v0 toys. 
Cotalognes Free. JAS. H, SMITH & CO., 
313 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


“17 JEWELED 


adjusted, patent regulator, stem wind and 
stem set. i'sps 
NATIONAL SPECIAL 
movement. Ladies’ or Gents size. 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS, 14K. 
Gold plate hunting case, elegantly 
engraved. Fit for a king. No better 
eae Watch made. Must be seen to beap- 
¥ preciated. Special Offer for next 60 
VAP days, send your full name and ad- 
weSdress ard we will send this watch 
C.0.D.with privilege to examine. If 
found satisfactory pay agent@5.85 
BY and express charges. A guarantee 
and beautiful chain and charm sent 
free with every watch. Write 
once as this may not eppeee again. 
NAT'L WM & IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St. , B 826, Chicago, Ill. 



















and prepare for a 

AT HOME food position. we 

teach Book-keeping, BusinessForms, 

Office Work, Shorthand, Letter Writ- 

ing English andCivil Service courses 

by MAIL, or at our school, in a THOROUGH, practical 
way. Salaried situation secured by students. % 

Brecon ay endorsed. sblLee free. Trial lesson 10c. 

RYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, R 
No. 457 College Bidg., Buffalo,N.Y. a 


0F’°S ECZEMA CURE §&1 at druggists. 25c. 
size of us. Cae Chem. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
for schools colleges, 


TEACHERS WANTED ana tome, ew pian 


Gunston Bureau, Box N, Hancock,Maryland. 











20c Silver brings booklet of 200 Morning and 
Special Day Exercises. Contains recipe for making, 
for a few cents, a perfect 100-copy Duplicator. No 
Tardiness. L. E. DeHaven, Trinidad, Colo. 


WANTED: Several first-class young men and 
women to travel and appoint agents. $75.00 per 
month and expenses. Give references, full name 
and address in first letter. OHIO WHOLESALE Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TEACHER as We mail free our 100-page cat- 

as alogue of Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Reward, Souvenir, Honor, 
Merit, Reading, Drawing, Composition, Alphabet 
and Number Cards, School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, 
etc. Address, A. J- Fouch & Co., Warren, Pa, 


Avesheet reveac YOUR LIFE 











Asthousandstestify. Send date of birth and 10c for atrial 
reading. Le Thomson, Kansas City, Mo. 





For School Supplies 


in the line of 
Artist’s and Drawing Materials 
apply to 
F. WEBER & CO., Manufacturers, 
1125 Chestnut St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted to in- 
dividual needs. Long-established. R bl 4s 












° 6 v 
. Practical. Instructors ex- 
d an petent. Editors 
of 5 popular publications. 
Our students’ contri- 
butions given pref- 
erence at lib- 





and pleased. 
eral rates, Descriptive cata- 
logue free. Address 

SPRACUE CORRES- 

PONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, No. 110 

jajestic Bidg., Detroit, Mick. 











Samples fur- 
W: y 
I$ — Co,, Dept. I, 391 Broadway, New York, 


Not one reader should miss it, 


HUMAN NATURE 
IS AN OPEN 
BOOK 


No longer is it possible to 
shroud our lives with the veil 
of mystery and deceit. 
Leading specialists of the 
world have 
Characte 


science, so that any 


one may from the every human 


being. You 

may know others 

better than they 
themselves; 

you can pry into 
heir past, and divine 
much of their future. We 


arantee you success or 
forfeit $1,000 in gold. If in- 


terested, write to-day for ou 
elegantly illustrated book. i's FREE. 
It tells you all; it has brought success, 
ce gay a wealth to thousands—why 
not you? Address, 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Boom, 310. Rochester, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 
DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC CORSETS. 


A perfect fit and nature’s own remedy 
for backache, nervousness, indigestion, 
headache, liver and ene trouble— 





nine styles, A valuable book /ree. 
No, 1 Co’ 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 
Besta 24, 643 Broadway, Now York. 


TWO COURSES OF INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 
“The Scientific Evolution of the Self.’? 
A plain, but complete thoroughly natural, and 
strictly practical system for bringing the body, the 
mind, and the special senses and faculties to their 
highest possible state of perfection, and to discover 
whatever latent talents, gifts or wers, may be 
resident in the individual without consciousness of 
session. ‘The Science of Natural Heal- 
ng.” Astrictly scientific application of the real 
and most promptly effective curative agents in na- 
ture; also including all that is — and 
helpful in the various drugless methods in general 
use,—such as Hydropathy, Mental Therapy, Suggest- 
ive Therapeutics, etc. Full particulars of either or 
both courses furnished free upon request. Address 
Dept. N. I. 90, National lustitute of Science, Chicago, 


WATCH AND 









Boys irl a Nickel-Plated Watch, 
eS Tele tee selling 11-2 dozen 
Pac of Bluine at 10 cents Send 


your 
return mail and we will forward 
fal oinine A A id, and @ Premium List. 
No money required. 


BLUINE CO. Box 319, Voncord Junction, Mass 








This beautiful Turquoise or 
Lovers’ Knot Bangle Ring, 
warranted three years, with 
initial engraved and a premium abso- 
lutely FREE, Send 10 cents to help pay 
tage. Catalogue /ree. The Shell 
ovelty Co. Dept.H 194 Broadway, N.Y. 
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COMPLETE 
EGG SEPARATOR, 
Neat and clean. White from yolk 
instantly, Prepaid, -25 cents. 
FARR & CO., 
143 Lasalle St., Chicago. 


$8 PAID SoS 


A. W. SCOTT, COKOES, N. Y. 
is offered to 


LIBERAL COMPENSATION ‘eacters wna 


will do writing for us during some of their leisure 
hours. Full in formation on receipt of your ad- 
dress, N.I., Post Box 208, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $5,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. Wetell you how. Money coming 
in daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished, 
Write at once for our “Starter” and free particulars, 
R. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Illinois, 








Month and Expenses; no experience 
needed; position permanent; self-seller. 
PEasE MFe@. Co., Station 17, Cincinnati, O, 

















CANCER CURED 


WITH SOOTHING, BALMY OILS. 
Cancer, Tumor, Catarrh, Piles, Fistula, Uleer and all 





Skin and Womb Diseases. Write for lllustrated 
Sent free, Address DB. BX E, Ransas City, Mo, 
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$1.26 FOR NOTHING. 


BB a new oe Ca e No: 
costs us ir CO to print 
and mail—send cy io ote Ay 
= Pay tage and this wonderful 
Il be sent free — you deduct 

the 10c from your firstorder of $1.00, 

This book contains 480 pages, size 
14x1044 in., equivalent to over 1000 
pages of the ordinary catalogue —it 
saves from 25 to 75 peroent. on every- 
thing to Eat, Wear and Use, contains 
over 13,000 illustrations and quoted 
wholesale prices to consumers on over 
150,000 different articles. Itrequired 
47 car-loadsof pa) + yo eet ay ae 
mous edition. ith this book in your 
possession you can buy everything 
nod pest, at sll seasons of the year, cheaper the aver- 
age dea 

Matetoorder Clothing catalogue with large 
sample, free. We pay Expressage. _Litho- 
graphed catalogue of Carpets, Rugs and Draper 
tes for the asking. Carpets Sewed Free, Lint 
Furnished Free and Freight Prepaid, Ad 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept 233 


i5|SCHOOL PINS 


This aneyie. SOLID STERLING 
SIL R, any two colors Enamel, 
aay Vea and figures up toseven 
f for 20 cents; weil worth 60 cents. 
“4 Any bright boy or girl can take 

orders for a large number in school. When 
one scholar has one the whole school wants 
them, First order for sample will secure agency. 
No money required in advance (except for sample). 

Send money after you receive the pins and deliver. 
Large commission allowed for taking orders. Sam- 
Ws pin sent postyast for 10 cents silver or stamps. 

fe ~ to ay and be first in the field. -Address, 
ONES, 69 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

































STUDY Takes spare time only. Oldest and Best 
Correspodence School in the World, Same _, 


teachers for ten years. Plan J@7 
approved by Judges and Edu- fg 
cators. Adapted to the busy 


boyorman. Prepares for the 
4 Bar. Three oye College, Busi- 
ness, Preparato: ns new 


Opens 
chances for you. Liberal 
Terms. Special offer now. Ny 
Send for or ryan \ 
Sprague Correspondence Sehoot of Law \\ 
132 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 2 








STUDY LAW AT HOME, 


Able professors; latestand beft text books; 
prepares for bar in any State. One student 
writes: ‘‘Have learned more law in three 
weeks under your instruction than I learned 
in four months in a law office. 

Ninth year. Write for full particulars. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL of LAW 

Reaper Block, Chicago. 








LAW COLLEGE. 


Department of Southern Normal University. 
Ablest Law Faculty in the South. LL.B. course 
one year. Diploma admits to bar. One 
year graduate work for LL.M. degree. Most 
healthful locality in the South. Good board and 
furnished room, $8.00 per month. Students from 
= arts of the Union. ee expensive high- 

e Law School in the U. Residence and 
o rrempo: lence courses. For further information 
address EDWIN MAXEY, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Dean, Huntingdon, Tenn. 


Se ae 


Successfully Tansht at Your Own Home, 

Success guaranteed. Expense very low. Special 
rates to teachers. First lesson for ten cents (in 
stamps.) Write for full particulars. Address The 
Warren Business University, ety Pa. 


Shorthand by Mail 


For a few dollars you can prepare while ‘teaching 
to accept a good sition as a stenographer or book- 
keeper. Sample lessons in shorthand free. 
Write The Educator, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SHORTHAN — ln mail at home $5.00. 


Enclose stamp for tri n and instructions, 
Prof. E. A. Tuttle, Box *22, Sane River, Ohio. 


OUNG MEN, ATTENTION! Takea Business 
Course by mail or personally. Catalogue and first 
lesson in Shorthand Free. Write Chaffee’s Phono- 
graphic Institute, Oswego, N. Y. E. M. Wolf, Mngr. 


| EARN 1 TELEGRAPHY Stent get 
vice. Young men wanted immedi- 


atel Positions guaranteed. Send stamp 
for fu partinuliarss OF W. DOWELL, 
Supt., Hicksville, Ohio. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY ata Railroad School 
and you will geta position. We guarantee you not 
less than $45 per month. The Wabash Ry. operates 
3000 miles track. Write us at once for particulars. 
Wabash Telegraph School, Montpelier, Ohio. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY Ss 


Commercial Ser- 

vice. _Typewrit- 
ing Course Free.. Young > ome Finely" at. Swe 
Paying positions guarant ne sae 
school, Experienced, practica Gata 
logue Free. Fisk Telegraph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


Frene taught by Mail. (30 lessons) Particulars 
bg 1 popiicstion to The Pernot School ot 
free F 











Complete course thoroughly 




















ldg. | hecge ye he gua 
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‘| cation in the United States. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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Our Book Table = 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES; A Series of Monographs | 
Prepared for the United States Exhibit 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900. Edited, 
with an introduction,  { Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Ph. D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Education in 
Columbia University, New York. 
Handsomely botind in blue buckram, 
in two large volumes of nearly 500 
pages each. $3.50 per set. J. B. Lyon 
Company, Albany, N. Y 
This work, carefully planned, and exe- 

cuted by the most eminent American 

‘specialists in Education, is contributed 

by the State of New York to the United 

States Educational Exhibit at the Paris 

Exposition of 1900. A special numbered 

edition of 500 copies has been presented 

by the United States authorities to the 
government Departments of Education 

‘and to the leading educational insti- 

- tutions and libraries of Europe. It is the 

first complete presentation of American 

education as it exists today in all its 
phases from the Kindergarten to the 

{ University. It takes its place at once 

with the great books of reference of the 

world, and will be highly useful to the 
progressive teacher or school officer, to 
the intelligent and public spirited citi- 
zen, and to the school, college or public 
library. Its logical arrangement and 
complete index will enable both the 
general reader and the student to use it 
readily to obtain information on any 
matter connected with American edu- 
cation. The statistics and bibliographies 
are the fullest and latest obtainable. It 
gives the civilized world a broad and 
definite view of education in this coun- 
try at the beginning of the new century ; 
it presents in clear light the present con- 
ditions throughout the entire United 

States ; and it affords the careful student 

the best material available in this field. 

The monographs of which the book is 

composed cover the whole field of edu- 

Beginning 

with educational organization and ad- 

ministration, they proceed in logical 
order from Kindergarten to University 
including the education of women, the 
training of teachers, school architecture 
and hygiene, professional education, 
scientific, technical, engineering, agri- 
cultural, commercial, art and industrial 
education ; the education of defectives, 
summer schools and extension teaching, 
scientific societies and associations, edu- 
cation of the negro and of the Indian. 

Twenty authors are represented by 

papers, and the high standard and value 

of the book is shown by the names’ of 
these few among them, together with 
the topic written upon: ‘Educational 

Organization and Administration,” An- 

drew 8S. Draper; ‘‘Elementary Educa- 

tion,’’ William T. Harris ; ‘‘Training of 

Teachers,’’ B. A. Hinsdale ; ‘Summer 

Schools and University Extension,’’ 

Herbert B. Adams ; ‘‘Education of the 

Negro,’ Booker T. Washington. 











| A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

FOR BEGINNERS. By W. B. Pow- 

ell, A. M., Superintendent of Public 

Schools, Washington, D.C. With map 

and illustrations, 12 mo., 250 pages, 

— 75c. ‘The Macmillan Co., New 
or 


This book was prepared especially for 
use in the intermediate grades of school, 
but is so arranged and the story is told 
in such a way that it seems well adapted 
for the use of the young in home read- 
ing. The text gives in connected dis- 
course a sequential view of the leading 
events in-the history of the country and 
makes plain many of the causes of events 
that greatly interest the learner. The 
language of the book is clear and in 
reproduction or frecitation would be 
valuable training in the use of language. 
The arrangement of chapters and topics 
renders it easy for reference and con- 
venient for topical use. There are fifty 
instructive illustrations and twelve col- 
ored maps showing the condition of the 
country at different stages in its history. 


A FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. Square 12 
mo., 150 pages, cloth. School edition 
60c. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 

This is a bird book intended for 
children, made both entertaining and in- 
structive. It describes birds’ nests, the 
young birds,—their growth and how 
they are fed, how they get their feathers, 
and are taught to fly and to do various 
other things. Then it tells of the lan- 
guage of birds, their food, their migra- 
tions, their physical, mental, and moral 
development, their economic value to 
mankind. It instructs how to attract 
them to visit about our houses, and how 
to study their ways. The twenty illus- 
trations are a beautiful and strong feature 
of the book. They are full-page pic- 
tures, eight of them being printed in 
colors. The author has been very care- 
ful to go to the very best authorities for 
her information as to the various phases 
of bird-life and the list which she makes 
of them gives full assurance that what- 
ever is taught in the book is true to 
nature, 


CANADA. By J. N. MclIlwraith, 16 mo. 
cloth, 252 pages, 60c. D. Appleton & 
, New York. 


This book is in Appleton’s ‘‘History 
for Young Readers,” and while written 
in a clear, readable style for such, its 
arrangement of facts and events make it 
useful and interesting for those of greater 
years who are interested in the history 
of the northern section of our continent. 
Histories of Canada are not so familiar 
to pupils, teachers, or readers in the 
United States, but what this cah well be 
studied with profit. There is a dearth 
of exact knowledge of that section, even 
of the days when there was no division 
of sovereignty in the territory now em- 
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MILK WEED CREAM 


The Natural Skin Food 


“Is marvelously good” 
says Sarah Bernhardt. 
It will bring back all the 
purity of the natural 
complexion, removing 
pimples, tan, freckles, 
sunburn, black-heads— 
all skin eruptions. 

CENTS per 2 
oz. jar at druggist or 
by mail. 

SEND STAMP FOR 
FREE SAMPLE, : 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM & COMPANY, 

66 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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pearance, superb! engra’ 


double hunting case, pid wind oy 
fitted — a high grade ruby jeweled 


25 YEARS. 













charges for examination. If as repre- 
sented, pay our Tiago price $3.75 & 
> charges, anditisyours. Mention 
Dy, re desire Ladies” or Gent’? size, 
= CALUME WATCH CO., Dept. 31 Chicago. 
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Tableware, Lacaee and all metal 
N lence. Heavy poate. Modern 
We do plating, manufacture 
outfits, all sizes. Guaranteed. Only out- 
fits complete, all tools, lathes, materials, 
tc., ready for work. We teach you 
jm the art, furnish secrets and ne 


pday. Pamohlet, on les, ete., F' 
Plating Wor OINNATL v. 





> hag Saat rey ress & 
paid. When sold, send us the 


y a bck al 
trust you & will take tel back al you Write 
to-day. TheMAX pebr 5 8t. Louis, Mo. 











AGENT Sample] 23 in. see 
10 Cts.| ET == 
Triumph Ironing Board. 
For all kinds of pressing, Sells at evcry 
house, Wearethe manufacturers. Local 
and general agents wanted. Retails 75c. One 
(only) sample, full size, to canvass with, by express, 
delivery in fare condition guaranteed, for ten cts. 
Full Line of ‘Agents’ Goods. Refer to any Bank. 
HUNTER CO., 524 Sixth Street, Racine, Wis. 


Easy canvassing and say 
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GREATEST GASH COMMISSION 


known in the pabligiin ppnow. 8 lendid remiums. 
Get. particulars. UT. FREE 
Address Woman’s Some ¢ Companton, iereckell, Ohio. 


292 for 10 Cents. 


We will send to any one 9 handsome 
7in. Battenburg designs, all differ- 
ent, stamped on colored cambric. 
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Also our new 100 page catalogue of 

Fancy Work Novelties and Hand- 

kerchiefs. All for 10 cents, 
ISSON 


i ss oO. oo. 
891 Broadway, N.Y. Dep t. is 


OH! LADIES, WAxtid'ran 


> relieves ironing day miseries; a woman's invention; no 
household complete without it; S9&e. brings it postpaid; 
worth many times its cost. I have something won er. 
ful for the ‘« little girls”; every mother or sister 
should send for it and ‘*make them happy.” Write ty are 
ticulars to MRS. A. E. DENBY, m i 486, 6, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


- HELPS YO 


Send us your address 
and we will showyou 
how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work = 
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braced in the two separate states, and 
this is more noticeable in the latter 
history our northern neighbor. As the 
boundaries of the two run together 
across the continent, so the history of 
the two touch at many points, and the 
fact that this book is written by a 
Canadian and from a Canadian stand- 
point on controverted questions between 
the two countries, adds, rather than de- 
tracts from its value to readers in the 
United States. 


BROWNING STUDY PROGRAMMES. 
By Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. One volume, xxxiv. and 631 
pages, index; cloth, $1.50. Also 2 
vols., 18 mo, uniform with Browning’s 
Works, ‘‘Camberwell’’ Edition, per 
set, $1.50. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
New York. 


The accomplished editors of Poet Lore 
have produced a book no less interesting 
than stimulating. Browning has come 
to be regarded as requiring more assist- 
ance for comprehension than any other 
modern poet. Hosts of persons in 
private, and still more in clubs and 
schools, devote their energies to the in- 
telligent reading of this great revealer. 
Helps are not wanting, but it is safe to 
say that hitherto there has been no such 
wise, systematic, and enthusiastic guide 
as the present one. It begins with a 
general introduction which points out 
succinctly and convincingly wherein 
Browning is the one great modern poet 
of aspiration. Then the poems are 
grouped under various chapter headings, 
such as Poems of Adventure and Hero- 
ism, Folk Poems, Phases of Romantic 
Love, etc. A second series takes up the 
study of single poems. This is followed 
by portrayals of national life, then comes 
Autobiographical poems and studies of 
Browning’s Philosophy and Artistry. 
The chapters are perfect mines of in- 
formation, teeming with suggestions, 
with helpful questions and hints. For 
the intelligent comprehension of Brown- 
ing this may well be considered an 
epoch-making book. 

LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. By J. N. 

Patrick, A. M. LESSONS IN GRAM: 


MAR. By thesame. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. 


These two volumes of Lippincott’s 
Language Series, are about uniform in 
size and appearance. They form a two 
book series, the first of which is the 
more elementary, intended for use in the 
third to the sixth grades, and the latter 
the seventh and eighth. The method of 
the study is indicated by the motto of 
the first book: Language before Gram- 
mar. The author argues that the need 
of ninety-nine pupils in one hundred is 
not a memory crammed with the defini- 
tions and rules of grammar, but a prac- 
tical use of good English. He insists 
that correct language is not acquired by 
repeating rules, analyzing sentences, and 


“days. 
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parsing words, but by practice in ex- 
pressing it orally and in writing. How- 
ever this first book has for the many 
who leave school before the seventh year 
one portion devoted to the foundation 
rules of grammar in, plain and simple 
language. The second book of the series 
presents the essential facts of grammar 
clearly and concisely, avoiding technical 
distinctions and discussions, which the 
author implies tend to make ‘‘mysterious 
the simple grammatical facts of our 
almost grammarless tongue.’’ The book 
differs widely from many of the text- 
books on this subject, in its arrange- 
ment of topics and in being much less 
voluminous. 
JOHN SELDEN AND HIS TABLE 
TALK. By Robert Waters, 12 mo., 


250 pages, cloth, Eaton & Mains. New 
York. 


It is worth something—a great deal— 
to be able to listen to the table talk of a 
great man, and especially one who has 
the art to express his thoughts in the 
best manner. John Selden was a great 
lawyer, a great writer, and indeed a 
great character in his day—the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, of Shakespeare, of Ben 
Jonson, of Bacon, of King James, King 
Charles and Cromwell—and took an 
active part in the controversies of those 
- He wrote much, but he is princi- | ¥ 
pally known now, where known at all— 
by his Table Talk, which was taken 
down and written out by his secretary 
Rev. Richard Milward, and not published 
until thirty-five years after the death of 
Selden. The comments of a man who 
took active part in the doings of the 
eventful period covered by his life, who 
was an intimate of the great literary and 
political Jeaders, are well worth reading ; 
much of it as the edition of the book well 
says, contains ‘‘diamonds of thought, set 
in the pure gold of common sense.’’ The 
editor or compiler of the book adds to 
the words of Selden, chapters relating 
to Table Talk Books, and some needed 
information about Selden himself. It is 
a valuable, readable book. 


HOLMES’ FIRST READER. By Geo. 
F. Holmes, LL. D. and L. W. Ander- 
son. New Edition. Paper, 96 pages, 
16c., cloth, 128 pages 20c. University 
Publishing Co., New York. 


There has been a great deal of talk 
among educators about the importance 
of teaching to children, incidentally, in 
connection with the first year’s work in 
reading, something of color, number, 
form, size, language, and nature study. 
This object is accomplished in the ar- 
rangement of this book, and in a most 
natural manner. The lessons of which 
the book is made up are bright and in- 
teresting, and carefully graded, and are 
covering such subjects as American 
children think and talk ahout. The 
words are only such as children use, se- 
lected from the home vocabulary. The 
typography of the book is unusually fine, 
and the many illustrations, both black 





and in colors of high order. 
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Better Positions for Teachers. 


Do you want a better position or are you satisfied with your present position? 
Thousands have been enabled to get more remunerative positions by 


They will 





ursuin 
a Course by mail from the American Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N. Y. 
be pleased to send full description of their many Courses upon request. 
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-REPORT CARDS: 


Insure success, 

Create enthusiasm. 

Secure punctuality. 

Increase attendance. 

Make pupils more diligent. 

Secure the co-operation of parents. 

Bring teacher and parents—school * 
and home—more closely together. 

Enable teacher, cron and pupil to 
determine at a glance = progress, 
standing etc., of the of the pupil. 


Our cards are printed in colors (red and ® 
black) on the best Bristol Board of as- , 
sorted colors, and arranged for a term 
of 4 or 9 months. State which you & 
wish. {5c per dozen; 100 for $1.00. a 
bad 


DO YOU USE THEM ? 


If not you should order a supply (or sample first if you prefer) at once. 


A merchant might succeed without keeping a set of books, but he would 
never know to what degree and no one would regard him as a model business 
man. Success in a does not depend on any one thing but rather on 
doing all things well. re yr contributing to the desired end should be 
procured and used. Report Cards do contribute very largely to successful 
teaching, therefore every teacher should use them. 


WEEKLY MERIT CARDS 


with space to give average standing of pupil in all recitations of the week, at 

{0c per dozen or 100 for 50 cents. These cards give excellent satisfaction. 

¥ Samples of each sent on receipt of request. If you are not perfectly satisfied * 
with the present condition of your school, wish to arouse the energies of your 

¥ scholars, and place yourself in touch with their parents, order at once. 


¥ INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., BOX G, DANSVILLE, N. Y. : 
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WRITE FOR «THE MAGIC LANTERN IN COLLEGE WORK.” 


Oil, Acetylene, Calcium, Electric Lan- 
terns. The Mediascope attachment for 
houms Micro. Slides. The Projecto- 
a0 or Moving Pictures for School" 
Use. Projecting Microscopes, Polari- 
scopes, etc, 30,000 Slides covering His- 
tory, Travels, Geology, Physical Geog- 
raphy, etc., oo sale or rent, Williams, Brown & Earle, Dep’t H, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee BICYCLE, LADIES’ sacker, 


Couch, Watch, Cam y se 
ae pom high-; -grade Toilet Soap of or ee by 
VA‘. gout gr > and no ow nae a. ny on F E Ee 
its merits. oO mon requ p ad- & 

vance. We have the > heat plan for Boy: s 
ta and Women. Our ——. ose absolutel + best, 
ofn iled FREE. te to-day 

for aieainen DAWSON SOAP aso 56 Fifth Ave., Dept. 1 CHICAGO 


an ao ene Elastic Truss is the only Truss 
that is worn with absolute comfort 

nightand and day, and it retains the rupture under 
hardest exercise or severest strain, and will 

cette a ante nee and speedy cure. Comfort- 


able Belts made to reduce co: soeputener The use of these belts leaves no room a surplus fat to 
accumulate. int, can be used after an operations. Our poet or are re Rot tao ia by pone or d ists. Send for free 
pamphlets to the Tm mproved Elastic ‘Truss Co.. 768 Broadway. N Establishe 18 | years. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 


In Fifteen Handsome Volumes. 
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Tall 16mo., large type, fine-paper, unique binding, half flexible cloth covers, 
tastily embossed and suitable for any library. Over 3,000 pages in the set. 


THIS SET OF FIFTEEN VOLUMES AND NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR THREE YEARS FOR $3.00. 


Or You Can Secure This Set 


For securing 7 three-year subscriptions to Normal Instructor. 

For securing 6 three-year subscriptions and paying $ .50 extra. 
For securing 5 three-year subscriptions and paying’ .80 extra. 
For securing 4 three-year subscriptions and paying 1.10 extra. 
For securing 3 three-year subscriptions and paying 1.40 extra. 
For securing 2 three-year subscriptions and paying 1.70 extra. 
For securing 1 three-year subscription and paying 2.00 extra, 


$1.00 must be collected and remitted for each three year subscription. One year 
subscriptions taken at 50c. each will be accepted, two one-year subscriptions count- 
ing the same as one three-year on above offer. 


GUARANTEE.-—We fully guarantee the set to be as represented in all respects. If found other- 
wise return it at our expense and your money will be promptly refunded. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COPMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Book and Magazine Notes. 





Learning By Doing, which was one of 
the brightest of educational journals, has 
discontinued publication. Mr. Carl C. 
Marshall, who was associate editor of 
Learning By Doing, has taken the same 
position with The Western Penman of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a paper which has 
gained a wide reputation as an advocate 
of rational methods in business edu- 
cation. 


Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons have in 
press for early publication ‘‘Pitman’s 
Twentieth Century Diatation Book and 
Legal Forms,’”’ being an American com- 
mercial dictation book for schools, with- 
out reference to the system of shorthand 
taught. The firm will also issue, about 
September 15, ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’’ in 
Isaac Pitman’s phonography. 

Miss Helen Hay, the gifted daughter 
of the Secretary of State, has written 
some extremely clever verses, to be 
published under the title of ‘“‘The Little 
Boy Book.’’ Although certain to charm 
children, the verses will perhaps appeal 
to the humor of the grown-up boy and 
girl with even greater force. Full page 
illustrations in color by Frank Verbeck, 
who has caught the droll realism of the 
“Little Boy’s’’ joys and troubles, will 
make the book, which is now on the 
press, a favorite with everyone who pos- 
sesses even a moderate bump of humor. 
It is to be published by R. H. Russell, 
New York. 


Among the leading articles in The 
Eclectic Magazine for September are a 
discussion by Poultney Bigelow of the 
relations of Germany, England and 
America ; a description of ‘‘The Passion- 
Play of Ober-Ammergau”’ by Augustus 
J. C. Hare: an exquisite story, “The 
Shame of William Danby” by Frederick 
Langbridge : a vigorous paper by Henry 
Norman on British Vacillation in China 
and Its Consequences: and a vivid and 
discriminating description of The Paris 
Exhibition by H. Heathcote Statham. 
This enumeration includes less than one- 
half of the titles of the number. The 
magazine is published by The Living 
Age Company, 13} Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


Although all the world knows of the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, very few 
are able to learn anything about the in- 
timate personal life and identity of the 
men and women who take part in the 
play. <A keen-eyed and quick-witted 
Scotch clergyman, Dr. J. F. Dickie, who 
has produced the best English transla- 
tion of the Passion Play in existence, 
has been studying closely the characters 
of the actors this summer, and has 
availed himself of exceptional oppor- 
tunities of knowing them and talking 
with them about their life and work. 
He tells what he has learned of these 
men and women, and the effect that 
their acting has upon them, in The 
Sunday School Times of August 25. 
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Beautiful Watches and Cameras 
for everybody. Easy to obtain both without 
money. Thousands have done it and are de- 
lighted. Particulars and full outfit is included 
in the 10¢ Pansy Collection oflered by A. T. Cook, 
on back cover page. 
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man is for him to realize, at the very 
outset of his career, that whatever real 
success he is to achieve must come from 
his own exertion. 


+ @o—___——_ 
FREE RUPTURE CURE. 

If ruptured write to Dr. W.S. Rice, 315 Main St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send free a trial of his 
wonderful method. Whetherskeptical or not get this 
free method and try the remarkable invention that 
cures without pain, danger, operation or detention 
from work. Write today. Don’t wait. 


——_~+.go—_—_—_—_——__ 
Lots of “Pin Money” Easily Obtained 


by anyone. Full particulars sent with the 10c. 
Pansy Collection offered by A. T. Cook, on back 


| BY MAIL. 


I , A Our courses in law are 


conducted by Hon. 
Chas. A. Ray, late Chief Justice Supreme Court 
of Indiana. Send for free Catalogue No. C-2. 
Columbian Correspondence College, No. 225 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. 


Wireless = Telegraph 


Instruments (portable) set up ready and complete 
for work. Specially designed for schools, colleges, 
labratories, etc. Price $40 and Also instru- 
ments for commercial plants, any distance. Pro- 
tected by U. S. Letters Patent. This is the only 
company in America that can legally sell instru- 
ments ; all others are infringers. Address, 4 
American Wireless Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany, 1343-1345 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIG P AY At odd times. Take agency for the 
Harp-O-Chord. Latest musical wonder; 
a whole band by itself; 17 inches long; fine to march 
by in schools; big tone ; low price ; teachers appoint- 
ing pupils as agents make bi, ower 
Harp-O-Chord Co., 54 L St., Columbus, 0, 


WANT A BOOK ? 
to every woman for the sacing | FF FREE 
THE GRAEFENBERG CO., 

Dept. 21, 111 Chamber St, New York. 




















This magazine is printed with ink manu- 
factured by The Ullman & Philpot Mfg. Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. « w« “ “ « 


The best that can happen to a young |¥# 
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Price, 50 cents per Volume. 


U. S. History, Revised 
Geography, Revised 
Grammar, Revised 
Arithmetic, Revised 





Eleven Volumes as follows: 


Botany, New 
General History, Revised 
Physiology and Hygiene, Revised 


Natural Philosophy, Revised 


Test Examples Arithmetic, New 





As every teacher knows the inestimable value of these handy books, we 
will not dilate on their merits except to mention the interesting fact that over 


125,000 volumes have already been sold. 





SPECIAL RATES with Normal Instructor as follows : 


1. Norma Instructor one year and any volume postpaid 85c ; any 2 vols. 


S Theory and Practice Teaching, Revised 


$1.20; any 3 vols. $1.50. 


2. Norma Insrructor three years and any volume postpaid $1.30; any 2 


vols. $1.55 ; any 3 vols. $1.80. 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 


= DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 
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Reading and Orthography, é 
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Normal Instructor three years, only $1.00 
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the acceptance of our three-year subscription >ffers for the 

reason that this plan produces so great a saving in book- 
jt etc., etc., tha 
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‘where subscriptions are limited to one year, and we are pleased to give those sub- 
“4 basis the benefit of this saving. Remember, that if, for any reason, the INSTRUCTOR q 
> should not be needed for the full period your subscription can be transferred to another. 
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Send Us Your Photograph and We will 


Copy it in Fine Style. 














STYLE A. Size 27%;,x3%. 


This is a fine white embossed card ; 
the beauty of it is not shown in the cut. 
Must be seen to be fully appreciated... 


One Dozen 40 cts. Three Dozen of same 
picture $1.00. Additional 
30 cts a Dozen. 





INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 


Our Photographs 
are Good and 
Cost Little. 


Copied and Mounted on fine Embossed 
Photograph cards. 


TEACHERS 


Can make excellent use of these pictures 
for presentation to their pupils and can 
provide them at very small cost. They 
are not of cheap ‘“‘postage-stamp”’ sort, 
but are mounted on regular photograph 
cards, are finely finished, and are pic- 
tures that anyone would gladly receive 
from a friend. 


Copies can be made from any of the 
ordinary size pictures. Bust or head 
are better to copy from than full-length. 
Tintypes cannot be copied. Photographs 
safely returned after using. Samples 
free. Agents wanted. 

















STYLE B. Size 234x334. 
This is a fine tinted enameled card, 
with embossed oval design. Only full- 
sized cabinet pictures without fancy de- 
signs on card are suitable for this style. 


One Doz. 50 cts. Three Dozen same plate 
$1.25. Additional 40 cts a Doz. 





DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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What Everybody 
Wants to Know 


How.a Beautiful Head of 
Hair May be Acquired 
and How It May 
be Retained. 


Perfect preparations for the .cure of 
dandruff, falling hair and premature 
baldness have existed in the past only 
in theory. 

They were compounded without any 
exact knowledge of the real cause of the 
diseases which they were intended to 
cure, and were simply hair-dressings. 
‘They were good enough for the time— 
because there was nothing better known 
—but they are not good enough for today. 

We know now that diseases of the 
hair and scalp are of parasitic origin. 

This truth isthe result of modern in- 
vestigation and our knowledge of the 
bacteriological origin of disease. 

We know now that the itching scalp, 
the falling hair and the dandruff that 
annoys and disfigures are the work of a 
parasite hidden deep down in the scalp. 

To cure the surface indications we 
must reach the cause below. 

This, Cranitonic Hair Food does. 

Being a parasiticide, it penetrates to 
the entire depth of the hair-follicle and 
destroys the parasite that causes the 
trouble. : 

It does more—it feeds the weakened 
hair-follicle back to health. 

It is both a germicide and a natural 
fuod for the hair. It gives the hair new 
life, luster and growth by feeding the 
scalp which holds the hair roots, for tae 
life of the hair is in the scalp. 

It is the only hair and scalp food, and 
there is nothing like it in the world. 

Itcures dandruff, stops falling hair, 
and prevents gray hair and baldness. 

It is invigorating, refreshing and of 
delightful odor. 

It is absolutely harmless, contains no 
grease, sediment, dye matter.or danger- 
ous drugs. 

_ It is pure, clean, clear as crystal, de- 
-lightful to use and certain in its results. 

Have you dandruff? 

Then you have a contagious disease, 
unpleasant, unhealthy, and one that will 
lead to baldness unless cured. 

Cranitonic Hair Food will positively 
cure it. 

Does your scalp itch? 

Then you are suffering from a parasitic 
disease, distressing, annoying and one 
that indicates uncleanliness. 

Cranitonic Hair Food will absolutely 
cure it. 

Is your hair falling ? 

_ The cause is a parasite in the hair-fol- 
licle eating away the delicate membrane 
which hold the hair-root in place. The 
only way to stop falling hair is to de- 
atroy the parasite which causes it. 

Cranitonic Hair Food does this, and 
then feeds the follicles and roots and! 
rebuilds the waste tissue. 

The result is a new growth of strong, 
beautiful, lustrous hair. 


FREE HAIR FOOD. 


To convince every reader of the Nor- 
MAL Instructor that Cranitonic Hair 
Food will stop falling hair, make hair 
grow, cure dandruff and itching scalp, 
and that it is the only hair preparation 
fit to put on the human head, we will 
send by mail, prepaid, to all who will 
Send name and address to Cranitonic 
Hair Food Co., 526 West Broadway, New 

ork city, a bottle of Cranitonic Hair 
Food and sample cake of Scalp Soap. 

When writing for samples kindly state 
that you read this article in the Norma. 





NORMAL 
A Good Motto. 





Is life a fret and tangle, 
And everything gone wrong ? 
Are friends a bit disloyal 
And enemies too strong? 
Is there no bright side showing, 
Then—as a sage has said— 
‘Polish up the dark side, 
And look at that instead.” 


The darkest plank of oak will show : 
Sometimes the finest grain ; 
The roughest rock will sometimes yield 
A gleaming, golden vein. 
Don’t rail at Fate, declaring 
That no brightness shows ahead, 
But ‘‘polish up the dark side, 
And look at that instead.” 
—Priscilla Leonard. 
——————~@_oe__—_—_ 
The Bad Boy. 





Should you suspect your school has an 
unruly member, grapple with the idea at 
once and down it. Deny the existence 
of the bad boy in general and in each 
particular case. Admit freely that he 
is full of life and animal spirits ; that he 
is uninterested in school ; that his culture 
is embryonic, but never, oh! never 
think he isimpish, or incapable of har- 
boring the Divine Spirit. 

Froebel says that ‘Whoever acknow- 
ledges that whatever evil there is in 
creation is a power over good blasphemes 
the Creator.”’ Bad becomes a power for 
evil only when recognized as such; 
recognized as a means for good, it be- 
comes a “‘stepping stone’ Scold or give 
an angry look to a pupil and you fall in- 


to the abyss of undenied evil—headlong 
you go with the offending pupil and 


“oreat is the fall thereof.”’ 

You have no right to place a soul on a: 
plane of consciousness of wrong-doing ; 
and if one is there, it is your privilege to 
use all your tact, moral courage, and 
grace to lift him up.—American Journal 
of Education. 

eae. d or pas 


Boys Who Became Famous. 





A Swedish boy fell out of a window 
and was badly hurt, but with clinched 
lips he kept back the cry of pain. The 
king, Gustavus Adolphus, who saw the 
boy fall, prophesied that the boy would 
make a man foranyemergency. And so 
he did, for he became the famous Gener- 
al Bauer. 
A boy used to crush the flowers to get 
their color and painted the white side of 
his father’s cottage in Tyrol with all sorts 
of pictures, which the’mountaineers gazed 
at as wonderful. He was the great artist 
Titian. 
An old painter watched a little fellow 
who amused himself making drawings 
of his pot and brushes, easel and stool, 
and said: ‘That boy will beat me one 
day.”” And he did, for he was Michael 
Angelo. 

oeneinepenienae nil Miecenrenipigniemneemne 
A little psychology will not hurt a 


teacher if taken with a large proportion 
of commonsense—otherwise it is almost 
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infallibly fatal.—Florida School Expon- 
ent, 
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New Prepar- 
ations comprise 
a complete _ treat- 
ment for nearly all 
the ills of life. 
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with each set of four 
freeremedies,repre- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—The Slocum System is medicine 
reduced to an exact science by America’s foremost specialist, 
and our readers are urged to take advantage of Dr. Slocum’s 
generous offer. When writing the Doctor please mention 
the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR: 


THESE FOUR REMEDIES 


Represent a New system of medicinal treatment for the weak, and those suffering from wasting 
diseases, or inflammatory conditions of nose, throat and lungs. 

The treatment is free. You have only to write to obtain it. 

Its efficacy is explained as simply as possible, below: 

By the system devised by Dr. T. A. SLocum, the specialist in pulmonary and kindred diseases, 
all the requiremts of the sick. y can be supplied by the FOUR remedies constituting his Special 
Treatment known as The Slocum System. 

Whatever your disease, ome or more of these four medicines will be of benefit to you. 

According to the exigencies of your case, fully explained in the treatise given free with the 
free medicine, you may take ome, or any two, or three, or all four, in combination. 

A cure is certain if the simple directions are followed. 

The medicines are especially adapted for those who suffer from weak lungs, coughs, sore 
throat, catarrh, grip. consumption and other pulmonary troubles. 

But they are also of wonderful efficacy in the building up of weak systems, in purifying 
tne plood, making flesh, and restoring to weak, sallow people rich and healthy constitutions 
and complexions. 

Female troubles and the many ailments of delicate children are speedily relieved. 

The basis of the entire system is a flesh-building, nerve and tissue-renewing food. 

Every invalid and sick person needs strength. This food gives it. 

Many people get the complete system for the sake of the Food, which they themselves need, 
and give away the other three preparations to their friends. 

The second article isa Tonic. Itis good for weak, thin, dyspeptic, nervous people. 
those who have no appetite, who need bracing up. 

Thousands take only the Food and the Tonic. 

The third preparation is a medicinal healing Jelly, in a patent collapsible tube. It cures 
eatarrh. It heals all irritation of the nose, throat and mucous membrane. It gives immediate 
relief. Itis also a dainty — for sore lips, sunburn, rough skin, etc. 

Perhaps a million people need this jelly without any of the other articles. 

The fourth article isan Expectorant and Cough Cure. The only one that can positively be 
relied upon. Contains no dangerous drugs, and is absolutely safe for children. Goes to the very 
root of the trouble, and not merely alleviates, but cures. 

The four together form a panoply of strength against disease in whatever shape it may 


"THE BREE OFFER. 


To obtain these four FREE invaluable preparations, illustrated above, all you have to do is 
to write, mentioning NorMAL Instructor, in which you read this article, to DR. T. A. 
SLOCUM, 98 Pine Street, New York, The free medi- 





For 


iving your name and full address. 





cine will then be sent you, in the hope that if itdoes you good, you will recommend it to your friends, 
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“WEBSTER'S ENGYCLOPEDIG DICTIONARY 


2,399 Pages. List of all Cities in U. S. 


Weighs 12 Pounds. 













45,000 More Words Phrases and 
Definitions than Webster’s Un- 
abridged and Worcester’s Dic- 


2,000 Illustrations. 


Dennison’s Patent Index. ; 
Eight Chromatic 


Colored Plates of the Arms of 


Magnificient tionaries. 


Various Nations. 25,000 More Words Phrases and 


Pronouncing Vocabulary of Geo- Definitions than Webster’s In- 


graphical Names. ternational Dictionary. 


AN 
ORNAMENT 
10 
ANY 


INDISPENSABLE 
10 
ANY 
STUDENT. 


DESK. 

% is divided into two sections, under two distinct indexes, but bound in one magnificent 

T H IS (i RE AT WO RK volume of 2399 pages. The First Section has 1311 pages and contains the identical mat- 

ter, word for word, which comprised that magnificent dictionary prepared by Noah 

Webster, and which, with revision, was the standard dictionary of the world until 1890. The Second Section has 1088 pages of supplementary matter 

which brings the work right up to date, and makes it in many respects the superior of any other dictionary on the market. We quote from its title 

page: ‘Contains every word in the latest editions of Webster’s and Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionaries not contained in the first section, also at least 

45,000 words, definitions and phrases not to be found in the latest editions of Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionaries; and about 25,000 more words 
than are contained in Webster’s International Dictionary.” 


DO YOU WANT A COMPLETE DICTIONARY ? We recommend and fully guarantee this book and sell it at less than half the price 
charged for similar works, because we buy in large quantities, get bed-rock rates, and sell on a small margin for the purpose of increasing the circu- 


lation of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
GUARANTEE: We guarantee this Dictionary to be, in every respect, as represented. If not, any purchaser is privileged to return it to us within 
thirty days and advance payment will be refunded. 


The publisher's retail price for Webster's Encyclopedic Dictionary bound in sheep and fully indexed is $9.00. 


OUR PRICE INCLUDING A THREE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. $5.00 


TO NORMAL INSTRUCTOR IS 


Payable as follows: $2.50 with order. 
$2.50 additional within six months, either in cash or by sending us five 
three-year subscriptions to NOR WAL INSTRUCTOR at- $1.00 each 
. 
CASH DISCOUNT. Those preferring to pay all cash gh advance will be allowed a cash disount of 10 per cent. from our special $5.00 rate. 
FREE AS A PREMIUM, Any one sending ten new three-year subscribers to Normal Instructor at $1.00 each, will be given this Dictionary 
free asa premium. See “Special Privileges” below. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. The Dictionary is shipped to you immediately on receipt of $2.50 and you have the use of it six months before the 
balance is due or until securing the subscribers. Freight or Express charges are to be paid by the purchaser. 


ORDER BLANK FOR WEBSTER’S ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $2.50 for which ship me, at once, by one Webster’s 





Ex. or Freight 


Encyclopedic Dictionary, and enter (or credit) my subscription to Normal Instructor for three years. 
I agree to pay Two Dollars and Fifty Cents ($2.50) additional within Six Months from this date, either 
in cash or by securing subscribers to Normal Instructor in accordance with your published offer. 


If the Dictionary des not prove as represented in every respect, I reserve the right to return it at your expense within 
thirty days, and shall expect you to refund the $2.50 paid. 


Name 


Post Office 





Date. , 1900. 

















Ex. or Freight Office... 

SPECI AL PRIVILEGE S « Those wishing to secure this Dictionary and make full payment by securing 

* subscriptions to Normat Instrucror may have the Dictionary shipped when 

five three-year subscriptions have been secured and six months will be given in which to secure the remaining five. Any- 

one notifying us of their desire to earn this Dictionary and stating what territory will be given the exclusive agency in such 
territory for a period of six months. Specify territory by postofiice. 





Instructor Publishing Co., - Dansville, N. Y. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST, 














A pound of gold may be made into a 
wire that would extend around the 
globe. So one good deed may be feli 
through all time, and cast its influence 
into eternity. Though.done in the first 
flush of youth, it may gild the last of a 
long life, and form the brightest and 
most glorious spot in it. 

———_~+2a+—___ 


When a really good typewriter can be 


bought for thirty-five dollars, every 
schoolroom should have one. It was not 
possible to secure a good machine at so 
low a price until the ‘Chicago’ was 
placed on the market, but that truly re- 
markable machine fulfills all the require- 


| ments of a high priced machine and we 


can heartily recommend it td any of our 
readers in need of a typewriter. See 
advertisement on page thirty-four of 
this issue. 

——+-2+—_____ 

It is not to taste sweet things, but to 
do noble and true things, and vindicate 
himself under God’s heaven, as a God. 
made man, that the poorest son of Adam 
dimly longs. Show him the way of 
doing that, the dullest day-drudge 
kindles into a hero.—Carlyle, 

——_—_——_+2+—___ 

You would like to take a course in 
Journalism, Engineering, Science, or 
Languages, but you cannot afford to stop 
work and go away to school. Well, it is 
not necessary, as the school can be 
brought to you and you can simply study 
during your spare time. Drop a postal 
to the National Correspondence Institute 
as per address in ad. on back cover page. 
They will give you what you want for 
about what your board would cost away 
from home. 

—_———_++—____. 

Criticism, when made with kindly 
intent, is to be courted rather than 
avoided. It shows us our weak points, 
thereby giving us the means to 
strengthen them. 

———_ + ao———_———— 

Those interested in Class Pins should 
write to Bastian Bros. (Dept. A), Roch 
ester, N. Y., for their new illustrated 
catalogue and price list. They offer a 
fountain pen as a premium. 

—_—_+2a+—_____ 

Go man can live a half life when he 
has genuinely learned that it is a half 
life. The other half, must haunt him.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

+= 

Before you buy your fall dress goods 
write to Boggs & Buhl, Dept. E., Alle- 
gheny, Pa., for samples. They will sell 
you good goods at right prices. 

—————~@-—____ 





Perhaps the most valuable result of all 
education is the ability to make yourself 
do the thing you have to do, when it 
ought to be done, whether you like it or 


not.—Huzley. 
~~ ao" 
Book on Window Gardening Free. 

It tells everyone just how to succeed _ grow 
strong, rebate isnt ag @ profusion of bright 
blossoms in the d winter. You ought Ang 
beta ae Rage telcn SBU 
Given free with the Pansy ec 

Friend Cook on back cover. Now is the time. @ 
plant Pansies to secure the 








